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A LADY’S ESCAPE PJiOI GWALIOE, 

AXD 

LIFE IN THE POET OF ACtKA 


BURING 

THE MUTINIES OF 1857. 


OlIAPTER L 

CALCUTTA. 

We roaclioci Calcutta on the afternoon of the 17tli 
of November, 18/)0, The usual bustle and excite- 
ment, consequent on tlie arrival of an overland 
steamer, ensued. We all gathered on deck to view 
the ra])idly ajiproaeliing land. Some, who were 
returning to homes and relations, welcomed this 
country of their adoption as an old friend. Others, 
like myself, exayiined with a critical eye the new 
and strange land which they believed would be their 
home for many years. At last we aiicnored, and the 
friends who had been impatiently waiting on shore 
put off* to the vessel. Some of the meetiugh must 
have been very trying ; children in anxious suspense 
to see their parents after long years of sepai^ation. 
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and parents in like anxiety to claim their children. 
A fj'icnd of mine told me he once overheard two fine 
fashiouahle-looking girls, just come from some great 
school, say to one anoflicr, on seeing a boat, approach- 
ing the ship, containing two yellow-lookiiTg, di’dinary 
people, “Who are those old quizzes? what an- 
antediluvian couple!” •when, to their horror and 
dismay, the despised couple claimed the gay young 
ladies as their own children. I heard many such 
tales of former days, whdli India was not so easy of 
access: hut now, in these times of w'eekly inter- 
course, -when boys and girls ga backwards and 
fonvards for their holidays, and tvhen it is merely 
a pleasant trip to see the “City of Palaces,” the 
snow-capped Himalayas, or the romantic beauties 
of Cashmere, such things never happen. 

My husband’s brother-in-law now appeared, to 
our surprise, as wc did not know he had arrived a 
fortnight before. A t the same time, we were informed 
by a servant from llse boarding-house, where we had 
engaged rooms, that a carriage was waiting for us 
so without delay we bade adieu to our numerous 
friends, many of Avhom we were* never again to 
meet, and getting into the boat, were soon on shore, 
and driving rapidly through the native part of 
Calcu<tjx» I was much pleased with my first sight 
of the grand Fort, the Cathedral, the fine row^ of 
houses on Chowringhee-road, which is the “Bel- 
gravia” of Calcutta, the Maid&n, or “Hyde-park,” 
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and the imposing-looking Government House, wliose 
lofty dome was surmounted by sqjne adjutwts (birds) 
looking down on wbat was passing below, with grave, 
attentive (bgnity. But it is ndt my intention to give 
more than ^ slight description of Galcutta ; I was 
there only five weeks, and abler writers than myself 
have so often described it, .that Calcutta is better 
known to the generality of people in England than 
Paris or Rome. There is scarcely a family in the 
three kingdoms that has not some friend or relative 
in India, and who has not sent home an account of 
Calcutta, its s])Iepdid mansions, its balls, races, and 
the luxurions life of its inhabitants. 

We arrived before long at our destination, Miss 
Wright’s boarding-house, one of the quietest and 
best conducted establishments of the kind. We 
much preferred it to the confusion of a great hotel : 
my husband too had been there before. Miss Wright 
we found a most pleasant and attentive hostess. Our 
large airy room reminded me of s<>me in the German 
liotels. After the luxury of a bath, we waited for 
dinner in the drawing-room, which only differed 
From an English one in the quantity of its lights. 
By this time the room was filled withjbiungry people, 
ready for dinnei’, an agreeable mixture of civil and 
military, but no ladies. A native appeased with 
meekly folded hands, and in a sedate voice said, 
“ Sihana mez pur lii” (Dinner is on the table). We 
tlien proceeded to the dining-room, which we had 

B 2 
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only been separated from by silken curtains. Tlie 
table was surrounded by native servants, gaily 
attired in their winter clothing, of different coloured 
cloth. I only noticed a few odd tjiingsj one was 
the want of decanters : the black bottles Wer^oclothed 
in pretty netted covers, and the tumblers had small 
silver covers to keep out the insects. I remember 
sitting next to a poor young officer, who gave me an 
account of fever, ague, and other Indian drawbacks ; 
he looked, dreadfully ilh, and was on the eve of 
embarking for England. 

The next morning my husband went to call on 
the Bishop, and report his arrival; and also to hire 
a buggy for our morning and evening drives. I, in 
the mean time, was employed in selecting an ayah, 
a difficult task, as I knew next to nothing of the 
language; but Miss Wright kindly helped me, 
and selected a cleiui-looking woman, who had the 
best chits (written character). I was veiy much 
astonished to see the number of servants we required, 
even in a lodging-house — a kitmutghar,! an ayah, a. 
bearer, a dhoby,t and a dirzie.§ After tiffin we 
dressed for our evening drive. The carriages and 
horses were eq|ial to those seen daily in Hyde-park, 
and the ladies were most exquisitely dressed. Dresses 
from Paris arrive every fortnight, and the climate 
only requires a very airy style. We drove down 


* Ayah, lady’s maid, 
t Dhoby, washerman. 


■f Eitmutghar, butler. 
§ Dirzie, tailor. 
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Cliowringliee-road, and on to the Maidaii, or public 
esplanade, which extends several miles, round Fort 
William, and along the banks of the river. Many 
dangerous, accidents happen Here during the year. 
One moVnhlg I saw a beautiful horse lying on the 
coad, with its leg broken, and a lady whom I knew 
had two horses killed in one year. Sailors, when 
they get a holiday, invariably spend it in, driving 
about recklessly in a wretched hired buggy with 
tumble-down horse in the midst of the splendid 
equipages, and as they are often intoxicated, acci- 
dents of course follow. I was told that a sailor 
made tlic following excuse the day after one of 
these accidents I saw two lights ahead, and 
steered straight between them.” Calcutta was not 
then lighted up after dark with gas, so there was 
an order for all the carriages, at a certain hour, 
to carry lamps. The aspect of the river was very 
interesting: it was crowded M’ith vessels of all 
nations, from the well-built English and American 
frigates and steamers, to tlie picturesque craft from 
the Persian Gulf, and the queer Arab boats, with 
their strange, wild-looking crews and gay flags. 
The scene was more striking here Jjian in London, 
or any English poi’t, on account of there being 
nothing to take off your attention. 

A Calcutta “ turn out” deserves a description. 
The carriage is like any London one, but the pair 
of glossy, graceful Arabs are worth looking at : they 
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are stud horses, with the stud mark branded on their 
flanks, JUid though father small, make tip for it by 
their grace. Tlie coachman is a stately individual, 
in a white dress, and gay cummerbund,* made of 
two difierent coloured hands, twisted together. The 
turban is not, as we fancy, simply a piece of muslin 
wound round the head,* but is regularly made up, 
turban &shion; and obliquely across it is a corre- 
sponding band, with the master’s crest in silver, like 
the thistle on a Scotch cap. The Euro])ean children 
were all assembled in the Auckland, or as they were 
often called, the “gardens of Eden,” the Miss Edens 
having planned them: poor little things ! they looked 
pale and sickly, and sadly ovei’dohc witli grandeur. 
Fancy a tiny child, gaily dressed in the Highland 
costume, followed by an ayah, and preceded by a 
syce,t leading his diminutive steed, and a bearer J 
holding a large white umbrella, and two chupras- 
sees.§ 

After (having for a couple of hours we returned 
to dinner. 

I will describe how each day passes in Calcutta. 

W e rise at daybreak, half-past fit'c ; the morning 
is heralded by cawing of myriads of crows, tlio 
shai*p squealing of kites, and the twittering of spar- 
rows : very different from the awakening in a quiet 
country-house in England ; and instead of thinking 


* Cummerbund, sash, f Syce, groom. 

J Bearer, vaJet. § Chuprassees, Government servants. 
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and indulging for an extra half hour, we start up, 
hurry over our bath and dressing, and then go out 
for a drive of an hour ; and woe betide your head 
if you rcanain. out too lon^ without the buggy 
hood up. 'Wq then loiter as long as we dare in 
the garden ; return in and partake of chota hazerie, 
bread and butter and tea^ bathe, and dress for 
breakfast at 9 o’clock ; after that, most ladies occupy 
themselves with their households and children. My 
husband went out to the shops to buy things for our 
journey up the country. 

At twelve, a dead calm falls on the whole city. 
The delicate Eurbi)ean lady in her lofty chamber, 
the poor coolie with his head wrapped in his turban, 
and curled up in some corner, or basking in the 
sun, even the animals, are alike slumbering. At two 
there is tiffin; we read and amuse ourselves till 
five, when we again drive out, dine at seven, and 
retire to bed at ten. But the gay inhabitmits of 
Calcutta don’t keep such early^hwirs : the cool time 
• of the year is their " season,” when they keep as 
late hours as " Londoners.” 

The houses iil Calcutta are very fine ones, from 
fifty to sixty feet high ; many of fhe-rooms are forty 
feet long, and very lofty. The white chunam,* 
contrasted with the green verandahs, has a dazzling 
ctiect. The floors are made of white chuneun, and 
carpeted with light, pretty matting. Many of the 
Chanam, a fine stucco or cement. 
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entrance halls and dining-rooms are paved Avitli 
marble. ■ I was mnch struck with the number of 
outside staircases, or ladders, for the natives to reach 
the upper stories without going throngh the house. 

Our room opened into a pretty garden, where we 
often walked, and the old gardener used regularly 
to give me a nosegay every morning. 

My husband went one morning to a lai’ge clerical 
breakfast at the palace, and returned w'ith a kind 
invitation from the Bishop for me to breakfast there. 
So, on the appointed day, wc drove to the palace ; 
a large well-built house. The Bishop was very 
kind and friendly in his manner, and talked much 
about England, tmd some friends of his whom 1 
knew. We then went into the chapel, a small 
room, filled with benches, where the Bishop I'ead 
the Psalms for the day, and a long extemporaneous 
prayer. At breakfast the Bishop told niy husband 
the station he was to be appointed to was Gwalior, 
which both he and Dr. Pratt seemed to consider a 
very good one. The Bishop then turned to me, and 
said, “ I have given your husband this station, which 
is a very desirable one, as he suffered so much in 
Burmah.” Af^er breakfast he asked us to stay in 
the palace, but as we had engaged our rooms for 
some time at Miss Wright’s, we refused his kind 
invitation. 

We often went out to the shops to buy things we 
should require at Gwalior. Some of the bookshops 
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were very tempting, with all the neMS, publicallons 
lying on marble tables, and the*rooms scv cool and 
dark that it was quite a treat to rest in tliem after 
the dusty, . glaring streets; but it was very dan- 
gerous fo linger long, as the books were double 
the price they are in England. I was very much 
amused with the Exchange? a large place, where 
everything is sold; the shopmen here arc natives, 
but they speak English very well. I know 5?. 
seemed to go no further thkn 1/. in England, every- 
thing was so dear. I now felt what a pleasure it 
was to receive letters from home, and often solaced 
my home-sickness,* or, as the Germans more poeti- 
cally call it, “ Heimiveh,” by the “ sweet singing 
nightingales of the pen of correspondence.” 

A steamer arriving, the fresh influx of people 
crowded every hotel and lodging-house to overflow- 
ing. My uncle. Colonel Stuart Mcntcath, his wife 
and daughters, arrived. They had to stay a day or 
two on board before they could gfet rooms, and then 
•they could only get unfinished ones at Wilson’s, up a 
steep flight of stairs. I went to see them, and the 
confusion was tremendous. Part of the house was a 
largo shop, where everything could ^e got, from a 
wedding trousseau downwards. One qioming we 
went with Colonel Goodwin to see a schoed he had 
established to teach the natives modelling. Some 
of the models were wonderful. When they did them 
veiy well they were allowed to sell them. Colonel 
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Goi!dwin gave mo one or two : I remember one was 
a model of a little i!ionse. 

My husband’s bearer was a perfect specimen of 
a “mild Hindoo” (so much raved* about at home). 
He was lithe and slender, with beautiful!^ formed 
hands and feet, clear olive skin, well-cut features, 
and white, regular teeth. His movements woi*e most 
graceful and refined, and ho was most particular in 
the fashion of his dress. 

We asked some friends what sort of a place 
Gwalior was, and found it was not under the 
Government, being in the Mahratt^ states of Gwalior 
and Indore ; the rajahs of which are each bound 
by treaty to maintain a body of troops, officered 
from the Company’s army, and under the sole orders 
of the British Residents at tlieir respective courts. 
Scindiah’s Contingent consists of five corps of artil- 
lery, with thirty guns, two regiments of cavalry, 
seven of infantry, in all about 7,300 men. This 
Contingent was cidlcd into the field during the dis- 
turbances in Bundlccund, and did very good service. 
A good description of Gwalior will be found in 
“Blackwood” for 1844; and for* a panegyric on 
the sepoys, people must read Alison’s “Histoiy of 
Euro}>e,” vfd. x., page 370. Wo were told Gwalior 
was considered, though very hot, a healthy station, 
and the society there very pleasant; for, being a 
Contingency, the officers and their families did not 
change so often as at other stations. 
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We missed, in the flat country, the graceftil 
undulations and hill and dale ^)f‘ our own home 
scenery. There is no hill which you may ascend and 
have a good, prospect of tlie surrounding country: 
you canliot see beyond the flat, dirty-looking plain, 
and your eye soon wearies of the extensive cotton 
fields, only varied by miserable native villages, with 
stagnant pools and open drains. We had often to 
turn back when attempting to ])ass through som(‘ 
of these villages, the dense feeling of the air and 
smc‘11 of malaria making it unpleasant to proceed. I 
was sorry w c could not see Ban-ackpore, my relatives 
wh(( had formerly been thei’e having left, for I heard 
the park and Governor-Oenerars country residence 
were very fine. Lord and Twwh Canning seemed to 
prefer this roidence, as they onlv occasionally came 
into Calcutta for a state dinner, &c. Many of the 
Calcutta ])eople spend their Snndav s at Barrackpore. 

The gentlemen ut ottr boarding-hous(‘ often spent 
their evenings at the opera or othcl* public places of 
.'imuseineiit. The opera-house is an odd-lookinsr 
hniUUng, built of bamboos, and tliatched. 

We often, vised to watch the iTickt't-matchcs on 
the IVIaidSn. Cricket and races seemttd the princi])al 
lunusemcnts of Calcutta. The natives, jvhose only 
amusements arc sleeping, smoking, or watching tlu‘ 
dance of tlu‘ Nfitch girls*, w ho soothe them to slco}> 
by the tinkling of their ornaments and their huiguid 
Jvitch girls, dancing girls. 
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movements, must have laughed at our *toil after 
pleasure.^ , 

We went one day to see the Mint, and were fully 
initiated into the meiits of gold mqjiurs,. rupees, and 
annas, hy Dr. Boycott, the assay master, ’to whom 
wo had an introduction. I thought tlie device ®u 
tlie gold mohurs very pretty — a lion standing near a 
palm-tree ; though the former seemed rather out of 
proportion. Many ladies make bracelets by stringing 
these coins together ; and they often have ornaments 
made of rupees melted down : one rupee will make a 
thimble. The effect of the nearly, nude black figures 
of the natives flitting about in the dtu-kness, dimly 
lighted by the forge fires, was very unearthly. 

We spent another day very pleasantly at the 
Bishop’s College, fotmded by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, with Dr. Kay, whose 
society we much enjoyed; he was very clever and 
agreeable, and my husband had met him before. 
Wc walked in the evening of the same day to the 
Botanical Gardens, in which I was rather disap- 
pointed, having formed my ideas of tropical plants 
and gardens fi:om the splendid' conservatory at 
Chatsworth. ^ 

We now began to make preparations for our 
departure from Calcutta. We bought a grand 
piano, a buggy, and stores of glass, &c., and then 
“ laid our dfi,k,”* which is necessary in order to have 
* Laid our dak, i,e, arranf^ed our relays of bearers. 
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relays of horses. The great number of people Avho 
were on their way up to the Nosth-wcst i^rovinces 
made it necessary to bespeak a d&k carriage. Some 
ten years ago, w^en people trftvelled up in palan- 
quins, they *used to have relays of bearers at 
cwry stage, and arrangements made. The money 
is always paid beforehand. .1 think our journey 
altogether up the country cost us between 50^. and 
60Z. We could only go as far as Agra by dak 
carriage; from thence to Gwalior we were to pro- 
ceed in the old way by Iwarcrs’ d&k. We then 
hired a kitmutghai*; but I could not hear of an ayah 
who Avould leave Ctilcutta. We bought a mattress, 
pillows, lamps, and blankets, to fit up our gharr}%* 
as we were told not to depend on the supphes of the 
dfi.k bungalows. We then sent all our boxes, except 
two portmanteaus, by bullock troni, as we are only 
allowed to talce a certain weight of luggage on tlie 
gharry. 

I was much amused at the way the Calcutta 
people spoke of our gomg up the country; they 
considered it banishment. Many of them had never 
been beyond Barrackporc or Dum-Dum. 

We had an invitation to a ball at^um-Dum, to 
Avhich my aimt and cousins went, and also one to 
Government House ; but we could not stay, as all 
our aiTaiigemonts were made, and our boxes sent 
olF. I was very much disappointed at not seeing 
Gharry, carriage. 
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GovemDiciit Tlousej as I had heard so much of it, 
a relation of my fatlier’s having been Governor- 
General. 

I went to say gof>d-bye to my ajint and cousins — 
my uncle li ad just left for Mooltan; fhey^were not 
going to Simla till after Christmas, which is alwa»ys 
a gay time in Calcutta. The indigo merchants and 
other grand people flock in from the countrjT^^to enjoy 
the gaieties, and every one buj^s presents. Wilson’s 
shop, which is brilliantly lighted up and decorated, 
is a great resort for buying Christmas gifts. My 
aunt told me she had written Ao her sister, Mrs. 
Douglas Campbell, who was at Gwalior — as her 
husband, Captain Cjunpbell of the Engineers, was 
superintending the completion of the road fi*om Agra 
to Indoi'e, through (x^valior — to ask her to receive 
us, till we could get a house of our own. I was 
very glad to hear we should have such a friend at 
Gwalior, as I had often Ju^ard of Mrs. Campbell. 

We left Calcutfa on the 21st of December. Alto- 
gether I did not think Calcutta looked much like the 
capital of a country called ‘^The Queen’s penal 
settlement for ))aupcrs.” 

We were anxious to reach Benares by Christmas- 
day, whicli we wis}ie<i to spend with my husband’s 
sister apd Brother-in-law, who had left Calcutta soon 
after our arrival. 
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THE MOEUSSIL. 

We started in a palki gharry for the ferry, which 
we crossed in a small steamer, crowded with ][)eople 
going to the railway station — some, like onrselvcs, 
beginning their journey — and hosts of natives. We 
saw floating down* tlie river many bodies of dead 
natives, all in tliat state described in the song of the 
White Lady of Avenel,” which so terrified the 
poor Sacristan ; only a crow instead of a pike 
diligently ])icking at the fishy, horrid-looking eyes of 
the dead bodies. The river was crowded with dif- 
ferent vessels. 

I was quite ])leased on aiTiviijg at the railway 
station to see again the engine with its long row of 
carriages. My husband hero met some friends of 
Ills, a young officer and liis wife, who had been his 
fellow passengers to England the year before by the 
“ overland route.” They had just returned by the 
Cape, and were on their way to tlicir station. ^ I now 
saw, for the first time, some elephants ; for they arc 
not allowed to come into Calcutta, as they frighten 
Palki gharry, palanquin carriage. 
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the horses. The railway carri.igos wei’e very com- 
fortable, and quite luxurious in their fittings up ; you 
could draw out a hoard between the seats, and so 
recline : very different from the ^narrow, closely- 
packed cai’riages in England. We enjoyed ^purselves 
very much tidking to our friends. My husbapd 
talked to Captain F-;; — and I to his wife; she 
was very pretty and engaging, and I found her con- 
versation most agreeable. She talked all about 
Indian society, and seemed to prefer it to what she 
called die “ cold, formal English manners I ” She 
also gave me a. great many frjpndly hints about 
traA'clling and station life. About six mouths after- 
wards I saw her name in the long list of Cawupore 
Auctims. 

We passed many small stations; at one we got 
out, and had some refreshments. If it had not been 
for the view from the -windows, I coidd have fancied 
myself travelling from London to York. 

About five in j,the evening wc reached Ranee- 
gunge, 121 miles on our journey, and there bade 
adieu to all comfortable travelling; not without a 
strong wish that they would soon continue the 
railway on to Agra, and so fiudlitate travelling, and 
make India as' much like home as possible. No one 
can imagine tlie benefit it will be when India is 
traversed by this gigantic system of communication. 
The hotel was a few yards from the railway station ; 
before it stood several dfik gharries, and a travel- 
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ling carriage belonging to some officer, wlio pre- 
ferred travelling in it to a d&k gllarry. « 

After a bath and dinner, we all commenced 
packing oyr gharries. 1 was ‘much amused to see 
how ou^ friends packed theirs ; they were up to ” 
all manner of travelling dodges,” and very kindly 
helped us to arrange our small quarters, where we 
were to pass the night. At last we all started: 
about six ghan'ies, one full of young officers who 
seemed to enjoy the fun. 

1 never saw our kind friends again ; they reached 

Agi’a befon' us. • Captain F went on to the 

Piinjaub, and his wife first went to stay with some 
friends at Della, and then at Cawnpore, so her jK)or 
husband was in uncertainty as to her fate for 
months. When he at last lu^ard tlie dreadful news 
it nearly killed him. 

The drivers began to blow’ their shrill horns, and 
mak(‘ the night (*cho to their w’ild music. The 
horses wxmt a tremendous ])acc at first, but soon 
•relaxed their s])eed, ajid riuinired incessant flogging. 
We changed horses every six miles, and it was 
rather iinnoyinglto be awakened out of a sound sleep 
by the process of changing. The liorses are very 
troublesome: at times they will rear, kjick, jdunge, 
back, and go through a series of gymnastics by no 
moans agreeable to the (»ccupants of tlu" carriage, 
and disturbing all their little arrangements. 

The next morning W’C stopped and breakfasted at 

c 
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a d&k bungalow. These bungalows have been so 
often desa’ibedj that I will only say the first I saw 
stiTick me as being very dreaiy and desolate : near 
it were two tombstones erected to ‘the. memory of 
two unfortunate travellers, who had, 1 believe, died 
of cholenu Our route now^ lay through a ratlier 
more picturesque country. It was very dull work, 
however, as we could not read on account of the 
jolting ; we did try to make up a few Hindoostance 
sentences with the aid of a dictionary, but it was 
very jmzzling : my husband knew very little of the 
language, as Hindoostance is not s/Joken in Biumali, 
and he had a Portuguese servant there. I always 
felt inclined to speak to the natives in Gennan or 
Frencli. 

About midnight on the second night we met with 
an ml]»lcasant accident. When w'c were both fast 
asleep we were snddcnl'. awakened by the sensation 
of falling from a height, which was followed by a 
roll over and tremendous crash. Then came sundry 
ominous bangs, caused by the horse’s kicking, and’ 
the wails of natives. We, after some difficulty, 
opened tlx* door, and extricatt'd ourselves, and I 
mounted the b^nk we had fallen down, with my 
imsband's help, as it was very steep. It was bitterly 
cold, and my husband threw up to me some wraps to 
cover myself vritli, whilst he picked i^p the kitmut- 
ghar, who lay groaning on the ground, declaring his 
leg was broken ; he had really hurt himself, having 
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fallen from the top, where he had sat amongst the 
boxes. We found out that the cause of th8 accident 
was the driver having fallen asleep over his hookah.* 

We then both sfet to work to scold him in Hindoo- 

• • 

stanee, not being sufficiently fluent in tliat, had 
recourse to English ; which had been told natives 
disliked more, as they did not know what it meant. 
What they consider the most opprobrious epithets 
in Hindoostanee are "khala sour,” hunninizadu,” 
and ‘^mourgeu” (black pig, infidel, and fowl). The 
syce and driver began to shont and yell, which in 
about ten minutes brought a flock of coolies f from a 
neighbouring cliowki;| and then began the process 
of dragging up tlie shattered carriage and horse (the 
latter being much hurt), and collecting our scattered 
goods, ])y the light of a single lantern which w^e had 
brought with us. The coolies afterwards dragged the 
carriage to tlie next chowki, where we got a fresh 
iiorse ; fiirther on, at Shergotty, we procured anollier 
ghaiTy. Our adventure prevented us fi'oni hreak- 
Vastiiig with Colonel Goodwin's son, near Shergotty; 
which was very provoking. We aftemards heard 
that the place of our ftccident was the haunt of tigers, 
being near a jungle. Some travellciw had had their 
syce carried off* by one the week before, and had 
been only disturbed by the poor creature’s* shrieks 
wdien it was too late to save him. 

ITookali, a pipe; the smoke of which passes through water. 

Coolies, common labourers. X Chowki, hostelry, stage. 


c 
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I saw some awful specimens of eastern diseases — 
leprosy and elephantiasis — at Shergotty, as this place 
is a great resort for beggars, who extort alms from 
travellers passing by. They thronged e*ound our 
gharry as we wore changing horses, and shdWed off 
their hideous deformities. I tricti to get rid of theift 
by throwing out handfuls of pice,* but they only 
surrounded us the more. 

The country beyond was very wild and desolate. 
The only civilized thing we saw was the telegraph 
wires, sometimes supporhid on high stone pillars, 
by which a message can be transmitted from Bombay 
to Calcutta in less than tlmee-quarters of an hour. 
The natives have a great idea of its magical powers. 
The first thing they destroyed in the mutiny was the 
telegraph. 

We had been warned not to trust to the com- 
missariat of the dfik bungalows, so had brought with 
us a good supply of eatables — hunter’s beef, biscuits, 
preserves, and onetif Wilson’s Christmas cakes ; Miss 
Wright also had given us some mince-pies and other 
Christmas dainties. We eat our Christmas dinner at 
one of these bungalows, instead of at Benares, as we 
had intended. ,.Our accident having made us nervous 
about travelling at night, we did not get on so fast, 
as we j;)assed the nights at the bungalows. . Such 
every-day matters as eating and drinking are of no 
consequence in England, where you can have as 
Pice, copper coin. 
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many meals as you like ; but people travelling in a 
country not quite civilized, awj obliged, to attend 
to sucb matters. No one ought to travel in India 
witliout toa^ sugar, a flask of* brandy, quinine, and 
opium.** I ‘think the way dinner is got at a dtik 
bungalow is most ridiculous. As soon as you arrive, 
you hear the most lamentable cackling and screaming 
amongst Uie feathered tribe, and speedily an unfor- 
tunate fowl is caught, killed, plucked, and grilled 
for your dinner, and generally turns out to be some 
tough old grandtather. 

We ai’ri%ed jrt Benai'cs on the morning of the 
26th. It was a beautiful morning, and tlie view 
down the Ganges very juctiu’esque, with lioslb ot 
nati^ es bathing in its sacred waters ; its banks lined 
with mosques, steps, and ghi\ts.* We found our 
friends well, and already comfortably established in 
their new home. Their house, though not so grand 
as the Calcutta houses, which are rented at the rate 
of from 300?. to 600?. a year, was*a very comfortable 
and elegant one, far smq)assing many officers’ bun- 
galowsjf though it was} a missionary^’s. It was large, 
well built, coinflutably furnished, and the verandah, 
supported t)n ])illai’s, was surroimded by a pretty 
gardc'n, in a large compound J where were two or 
three other missionaries’ houses, equally comfortable 
and commodious. 

Oliats, landing plapes. f Bungalow, thatched house. 

Compound, enclosure, garden. 
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Benares is called tlie Oxford of India, as it is 
a great place for Itarning. There are no less than 
eighty schools in which Sanscrit alone is taught. It 
is more eastern in its appearance t^an n^any of the 
Indian cities ; most of the streets are' so 'narrow, 
an elephant can hardly pass through them. It ^ 
he|d in great veneratiou hy the Hindoos, who call 
it the “ Holy City,” and are constantly making 
pilgrimages to it, to bathe in the sacred waters of the 
Ganges. The Brahmins* (who occupy 8,000 houses) 
and the Brahmin! bulls rule die rest "of the inha- 
bitants with an iron rod. One ofi. these bulls may 
eat the gram,t exposed for sale in the streets, that 
belongs to some poor bunyan,| or enter a man’s 
garden and devour his vegetables, and they dare not 
drive him away: they are even expected to feel 
highly honoured at die beasts condescending so far 
as to favour their property. These creatures are 
very pretty, with humps on their backs, and long 
dewlaps, and look .sleek and fat ; but many of them 
are very vicious, from being so petted and indulged : 
they keep the people in awe of the awkward poke 
of their horns. 

The next morning my husband went with his 
brother-in-law into the city, to see all over the temples 
and other holy places ; some he could not see^, being 
too sacred. On his return, he gave me the usual 

Bralunin^ first of tlic four Hindoo castes. 

Gram, grain. Bunyan, shopkeeper. 
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account of the nonchalance of the overfed Brahmim 
bulls, who required, a chuprasseek to keep Jhem from 
molesting people. In the evening my sister-in-law 
and I drove out^ and our husbands rode. The road 
swarmed with sacred monkeys, who jumped about, 
and even leaped right over our carriage, till I ex- 
pected every instant one would pop into it: their 
grave faces and odd antics were most absurd. 

As we returned, we heard the most mimusical 
sounds, which proved to be the peculiar notes of 
the Braluniris’ horn, issuing from all the temples 
where they were«worslupping. Benares is a wide 
field for any number of active missionaries and 
zealous followers of Henry Martyn. I saw a native 
Christian, called Nehemiali. who was really a most 
gentlemanly and polished man ; he had been all over 
England, Scotland, and some parts of the Continent, 
and spoke English perfectly. He had given up a 
large property to beconae a Christian, and lived in 
a small hut in the missionary compound. He was 
•ilressed in his native costume, and when he entered 
the room, took oft' his shoes. I thought that, now 
he was a Christian, he need not submit to such a 
degradation. He talked like a connoisseur of pictures 
and books, and, to my delight, sai^ he preferred 
England to India. On Sunday we went, to tl^c 
station church, as tl\e service in the church at tlie 
missionary compound was in Hindoostanee. My 
husband knew the chaplain, so we spent a few 
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hours with him and his wife after service, and had 
tii&n. 

We left for Agra on the 29th. We passed numbers 
of natives going to their work in the fields,^! “ horrid 
with caste marks.” The weather grew’ colder the 
farther we advanced: they had fires at Benaros, 
it was so cold. 

We met a man carrying a large snake, apparently 
about two yards in length and ten inches in circum- 
ference, twined round his neck like a comforter. He 
wanted to sell us some stones for charms, but found 
a better customer in our kitmutghar. This man had 
complained dreadfully of the cold, and looked a most 
absurd figure, curled up, and rolled in his rezai* on 
the top of the gharry. He complained so much of 
his injured leg, that we got a doctor at Benares to 
look at it, who said it was only sprained ; so we gave 
him some embrocation to rub it with. He made this 
leg a never-ending source annoyance to us the 
whole way, makieg it a plea for excusing himself 
from his work. 

We afterwards met a man leading two beautiful 
Persian cats, with splendid fan-like tails. He asked 
2L for each — rather too much for a cat ; though at 
home he might have made a good market of them, 
where some old lady, with a cat-mania, might have 
found them a valuable addition to her collection. 

1 have never described a d&k gharry. It is some- 

Rcirai, wadded wrapper. 
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thing like a small caravan on four wheels, and' is 
drawn by one horse. There iS a well inside, in 
which all the provisions and packages are placed, 
and at nigkt you cover this* well with a leather 
cushion** or mattress, which serves for a bed; but 
itr requires a great deal of preparation, and you are 
obliged to stop to get out to arrange it. The vehicle 
is lined with a strong, thick lining, and has capacious 
pockets and a shelf for books, biscuits, oranges, &c. 

We reached tlie diik bungalow at Allahabad in the 
evening. This is a favourite station; and is said 
now to be chosen Tor the. seat of government, instead 
of Agfiu It is well adapted for this; as, being 
situated on the Grand Tnmk Road, at the junction 
of the Ganges an*d Jumna, 498 miles from Calcutta, 
1,151 from Madras, and 831 from Bombay, its 
facilities for travelling and communication are many. 
Lying at the extremity of tlie Doab,* the country 
is fertile and well wooded; and, escaping tlie hot, 
scorching winds of the “up coilntry,” it partakes 
'more of the liumid Bengal climate. The gardens 
look fresh and luxuriimt, as it rains here when other 
parts of the country are parched up. 

* Allahabad is the first station ip the “ Upper 
Provinces ;” all to the eastward of it, being called 
“ down country.” Troops are continually passing 
through in the cold season, which adds to the enliven- 
ment of society at tlie station. We drove a long 
Doilb, a tract of land between two rivers. 
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way by the niilo of tlie cemetery, wliich, with its 
lofty tom|)S of Asiatic arcliilecture, looked very dif- 
ferent from an English one: tliese closely crowded 
reminiscences of ouf poor countrymen, made me 
tldnk that India was truly called “ Scotland** |^ve- 
yard.”’ 

Our drive, howevei^ gave me much pleasure: 
the military cantonment®* smToundeil by trees, the 
grassy, park-like plain, the English-looking houses, 
and tastefully laid-out gardens, formed a ])icturesque 
scene. How little did I then think, that that pretty, 
homelike station, in a few short months, would be 
a scene of devastation and ruin. 

The road from Allahabad to Cawnpore seemed to 
me the extreme of barrenness. We halted part of 
the day at Cawnpore, and dined at the hotel. I was 
much struck with the dreary, depressing look of the 
place, which seemed fitted for the cruel tragedies so 
soon to be enacted there. The cantonments extended 
six miles, in the ujiddle of a sandy plain ; and when 
I saw the long rows of blank-looking barracks, tlie 
neglected houses, surrounded by bare mud walls, so 
different from those of Allahahad,T felt tliankful 
that our lot was not cast in such a dreary waste. 
We met many travellers on our way, and con- 
sftintly English ladies and children unaccompanied 
by male Europeans. 

We reached Agra January 3rd, and visited 
Caatomnents, place where the Europeans reside. 
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the Military Cha})lain, to whom we had an intro- 
duction. He very, kindly asked us to stay with 
him till we had made arrangements to proceed to 
Gwalior: for here the dak ^gharry stopped, the 
road to ^hraiior and Indore not being quite finished. 
Ijtnust here remark, that the Grand Tnmk lload, 
when it is complete from Calcutta to the Affghan 
frontier, a distance of 1,500 miles, will be one of 
tlie best roads in the world. 

Unfortunately it rained heavily all that day, so 
we could not do anything. Rain generally falls 
after Christmas ii India, cheering and refreshing 
everything, and making a pleasant change in the air. 

On Saturday we commenced the troublesome and 
worrtdng business of buying furniture. 

In India when any Englisli officer leaves a station 
either to return home or remove to another, it is 
customary for him to sell all, or part, of liis furniture, 
horses, and carriages ; he makes a list of the articles 
iuid tlieir prices, leaving a margin JFor the purchasers 
to write their names in agauist the article tliey liave 
chosen. In this way we proemred a large portion of 
our furniture ; for the remainder, we ransacked the 
European and native shops. The native shopmen 
tease and torment you dreadfully, trying to pass off 
paintetl deal for real mahogany, and cotton for silk- 
velvet. One mail, who was particularly imposing 
and ramning, afterward^ made himself very active in 
the mutinies, firing on our troops, iind inciting others 
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on; but he met his riclily deserved fate in a ditch 
near Delhi. 

In the afternoon we drove to the celebrated 
Taj Mahal. The whole country wp passed through 
looked so barren and wretched, that when <ve found 
ourselves in the midst of the lovely garden that 
surrounds the Taj, and saw before us, towering 
idoft into the clear blue sky, tlus wonderful pile of 
snow-white, glistening marble, contrasting with the 
solemn, dark green of the cypress and myrtle trees, 
lOur feelings of delight and surprise can hardly be 
described. 

This stupendous edifice more than realized my 
expectations of eastern grandeur ; and I tliought no 
description in the “Arabian Nights,” of gorgeous 
palaces, exaggerated. One could scarcely fancy it 
built by moi’tal hands : it seemed as if it had been 
dropped from the skies, so exquisitely ethereal did 
it look — ^too sublime for this lower world. 

Entering through a gateway into a largo court, 
round M'hich ran a range of arcades, occupied bj 
horses and their attendants, we aliglited at a flight 
of steps, which we mounted, and ^jassing through 
the massive brazen doors of a splendid vestibule, 
where some natives were waiting to conduct us 
round die Taj, we entered the garden. 

And now, pictime to yourself — if you can realize 
such a scene — a long avenue,bordered by sad-looking 
cypresses, fit emblems for the place where so much 
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beauty and ambition repose ; and at tbe end of this 
vista a vast platform of solid nJasonry, Ibrty feet 
high, from which rises proudly to the heavens a 
structure of*the clearest white marble, glittering and 
sparkling in the bright smi; four minarets, like 
sehtries watching over tliis “ crown of edifices,” and 
lipp^ with shining gold, like the dome and four 
cupolas surmounting the edifice. We ascended the 
steps leading to the terrace — which, with tlie Taj 
and four minarets, is entirely built of white marble — 
and lifted the curhiin, that guards the sacred interioi 
from the common ^aze. 

At first, the soft light streaming in from the 
“ clerestory” windows, casting a hazy indistinctness 
over everything, pn'veiiled us from clearly defining 
objects; hut gradually the iiilorior became more 
distinct, and we saw, round the octagonal-shaped 
centre hall, small cells, like side chapels in a cathedral. 
We descended into the vault, where are the tombs of 
the Emperor Shah Jehan and his (fueen, Noor Jehan 
(Light of the World), who lie side by side. Imme- 
diately above, under the dome, are the cenota])hs, 
enclosed by a niarhle screen, Avhich is carved in the 
finest fret-work, like lace, and said to be unrivalled. 
The cenotai)hs are inlaid with costly mosaics, of 
wreaths of flowers formed by precious stbnes of 
cornelian, jasper, agate, and lapislazuli, the sliading 
being so delicateh and (daborately finished, tliaf a 
single flower is often composed of several dozen 
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stones ; and also with sentences from the Koran in 
black letters. 

The walls are panelled and inlaid with mosaics 
of the same description, only the pflttenns are larger, 
and the arabesque designs more profuse ; butT should 
be wearisome were I to dwell long on each separate 
beauty. After spending some time in alternately 
examining these wonders, and reflecting on the time 
(200 years) this building had lasted, and which still 
showed so few signs of age, we went to the back of 
^e Taj to see the remains of a bridge which Shah 
Jehan had commenced building, of white marble, to 
connect tliis Taj with another intended for liimself, 
when his imprisonment and death cut short this grand 
design. 

We saw the Fort in the distance, at a bend in the 
river. 

We strolled in the gardens till late in the evening. 
They are kept up by Govenimcnt, and beautifiilly 
laid out in groves and alleys of peach and orange- 
trees, intersected by "walks of "white marble and free^ 
stone, and borders fonned in patterns of stone work, 
and adorned wdth fountains. Down the centre of 
the principal avenue runs a marble channel, with 
jets (Teati. 

Wc sat on the marble steps watching the gather- 
ing darknosts stesding on, and the fairy-like Taj glim- 
mering from amongst long shadows of the trees; 
and enjoying the soft, balmy air, like an autumnal 
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evening at home, the scent of the orange and myrtle, 
and other tropical flowers, whicB, like al> eastern 
fragrance, is so redolent of luxury and magnifi- 
cence ; brilliant green paiTots were flitting about, 
or bathing in’ the channel, vying in brightness with 
the gold and silver fish ; and we remained listening 
to the liquid, murmuring coo of the doves, and the 
twittering of the humming-birds. 

On Sunday we went to the military cantonment 
clmrch, where my husband preached both morning 
and afternoon. On Monday we looked over the Fort; ' 
and little did I tlibn think how I should again see 
ir, aIon<*., and under wdiat circumstances. In th(‘ 
evening we dined with the brigade-major. 

Mr. French w'as out on a missionary tour, so that 
I coidd not see him, nmeh as I shotild have liked it. 

We dro\ e round the camp of the Comuiandei'-in- 
Cliief, who was on his w'ay u]) the country. His 
w’ife and daughter had accompanied him so fiir, and 
stopped to see the Taj before procedlliug to England. 
'Hiis, my first sight of the pomp and jtageantry of 
war, W'as very novel and interesting. The tents were 
pitched on the parade ground, in rows like streets, 
the sentries at their fronts, and the horses picquetted 
about. Aides-de-camps were riding about with 
orders, some men were cooking their supper o\*er the 
fires, some imloading the growding camels, ;md others 
preparing the tents for the night and cleaning their 
accoutrements ; the huge elephants were consuming 
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their vast heaps of fodder before them, the goats 
being nvlked aiuUfbwls killed: altogether, it was a 
stirring scene. The “ course” that night was crowded 
witli carriages and equestrians ; ajid when we went 
again to see the Taj, its silent, solem'n rC^jose was 
sadly marred by the loud laughter and comic sorgs 
of light-hearted people trying the echo. 

Captain Garston, an officer on the Commander- 
in-Chiers staff, mid his wife, spent the day with 
Mr. Hind. Mrs. Garston gave me a most iunusing 
account of the march. She and her children had a 
large carriage, called a palkee glimry (something like 
the dSk gharry which I have desciibed, only more 
comfortable), drawn by a splendid pair of bullocks. 
These animals are most useful for draught mid 
agricultural purposes; they stand about fourteen 
or fifteen hands high, and are not lo be surpassed 
ill size and sleekness ; mmiy of them have queerly 
twisted and curved horiis, whicli m-e sometimes 
painted red. This lady had many camels to carry 
her furniture, and enjoyed moving about very much; 
the only trouble, she said, was the early getting up, 
as tliey usually march from two in the moniiiig 
till the sun lises: but sometimes they continue again 
in the evening. Forced marclies are, however, very 
trying; many of the soldiers die of apoplexy and 
cholera. 

Miss W arrived at the Hinds, on her way to 

join her brotlier, a judge, who was on his rounds in 
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liis district ; and she went out to the shops to sec the 
new Parisian fashions. • On Tuesday we drove to 
the civil cantonments, which were some distance off. 
They also liad. a church and cha’plain. Agra is the 
] )rincipid»civil station in this j)art of India ; it is, like 
Delhi, situated on the right bank of the Jumna, and 
is 800 miles from Cidcutta and 150 from Delhi. The 
native city is very large, containing an enormous 
numher of iidiahitants ; it has been in om* possession 
since the year 1803, and was the head-quarters of 
Govemineut in the North-west. The then Lieu- 
tenant-Go’v ernor, Mr. Colvin, resided in the Govern- 
ment House. 

We saw the lieantiful Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
wliich (piite put to shame our station churches; and 
I was told tile sinrrini; and service wore most heauti- 
fully done, and much pains ttiken wdth them. 

The Roman Catholics hero have a bishop, a sister- 
hood, and a scdiool, for both European and native 
cliildreu. • 

•1 thought the houses and gardens much better and 
prettier than those of the military cantonments , 
more like the Calcutta houses, with their flat roofs, 
and built of stone. 

The civilians here have very high pay, from 
2,000lL to 5,000Z. a year*; jmd many of them go 
to the Hills in the hot season: those who cannot 
afford to send tlieir children to England, send them 
there also, where there are schools. I frtvpientlj” 
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met people who had never been out of India. It is 
much hotter at Gwalior ai\d Agra in tlie hot season, 
and colder in the cold se.Tson, than any other part of 
India, exce[)t the Pftnjaub. Peshawur is the hottest 
place in the north of India : I was fold ’Ihat resi- 
dents there dug holes uniler their tables and sat in 
them, as the English did .ut Thyat Myo, in Burmah, 
where my Imsbiun I '.' iis ibr a shoi’t time ; and where 
they used to dig 'nts, and retire to them in the 
heat of the day. 'riiere is. a bad kind of fever at 
Pesliawur, from whicn my cousin, in the 70th 
Queen’s, suffe’'e() m\u-h wh i hf; was iheiv. This 
fever, with aixyle' y. causes so much mortality that 
the place is called tlic “ Grave of the English.” 

We left for Gu’alior on the 7th of January, and 
though I was wrajiped in a cloth jacket and jdald, 1 
was glad of a Warm Siberian mg, tiie wcatlifsr was so 
cold: perhaps 1 inigiit have tell it more, after m^’ 
illness in the Red Sea. Vv ..‘ wore accoiuoaiiied !,y a 
tribe of thirty watii es; hanghy wallahs,* to cai ry 
our boxes, two toroli-bearers, and additional ones f >'■ 
the dhoolies;! they were headed by our kitinut-xhiu’ 
in a warm lehada, J or tight, kind of cassock, brilliant 
green turned up with red, and a shawl tnrban ot 
re<i iai,§ oi' native blanket; he rode a queer little 
pony,' which liK>ked as though it liad not a leg to 
stand upon, and was attended by a village boy, 

Banghy wallahs, porters for luggage. 

Dhoolic, a litter. | Lcbada, quilted cloak. § Lni, blanket. 
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screaming ami yelling, and tinincrcifully thumping 
tlic poor animal with a thick stick, the boy sTiivcring 
with cold, and coinplainmg it made liis pete* ache. 

At some distance from Agra the country was well 
cultivated, and tlie crops looked fresh and green after 
th(? rc('.ent rain. The roadside* was planted witli 
poeiail, mango, and toon trees: from the latter most 
of tl\c ihrniturc is made: it Is souiething like the ash 
in foliage. 

Wo ])assc(l several vn!ag(‘s. My husband and I 
spent our time jij readuig Macaulay’s History of 
England” and Westward TJoI” i felt grateful to 
the famous autlaaN of thes(*, hooks lot giving us so 
inmdi interest rind amiisomont when a^vay from 
civilized life. You can read so umcli better in a 
dh(vd\ : the motion caused by llio jog-trot of the 
l>ear(‘rs i' pleasant, and makes you sleep a 

go<» ! d»*ai. *0 tlie evcninir vo kc})t to our English 
C’.istom oi‘ \\aikiiig. We stayed the night at the 
bungalow at Dliolpvwo, -wdiich is a large dismaL 
• h)Tjl;!ng place. 

VC 0 had now ])assod from the Company’s dominions 
int(. those (‘fan indq^endent (at least in nam( 3 ) native 
Rajah. I A Mahratta soldier ajipearc^l, sent by the 
Rajah of Dholpore, to know if my husband was a 
‘Mord padre sahib,” J for if he were, he would send 
liim a guard of honour ; hut on my husband saying 

rote, stomadi. t Rajalij king:, prince. 

% Lord padre saliil), bislxop. 


D 2 
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he was^only a “ chota* padre sahib, ”f he vanished, 
hut soon returned with one or two troopers, Avho 
were to guard us, as Dholpore Is a celebrated place 
fgf thieves, and whom we rewarded * with liberal 
“ baksheesh.”! A friend told me that whdti she and 
her husband wore in tents near Dholpore, halting 
on their journey, they had everything stolon ; her 
jewels, the tent-J'urniture, and equipments ; and in 
the morning she had nothing but her habit to 
travel in. 

We passed tlrrough the town of Dholpore, anfl in 
the distance saw our attentive Rajah’s palace. The 
natives here were a robust, warlike set, well dressed 
in warm quilted lebados and trowsers, and gay tur- 
bans; they seemed to prefer the brightest reds an<l 
yellows in their attire, and were widl armed Avith 
short daggers, matchlocks, and swords. I could not 
help thinking, Avhen I ^aw these tail, stout, fierce- 
looking men, larger and itaTc muscular than many in 
Europe, of the absurd notions many people at home 
have of the natives of Hindoostan ; they think India 
is solely ])coplcd with “ mild Hindoos,” dressed in 
white garments, gliding about witli graceful move- 
ments, anil c.ringingly submissive ; I only foimd 
them obsequious when they wanted anything from 
me. Many also think there is no greater difference 
between the inhabitants of Benares, Calcutta, and 

Chota, little. f Padre sahib, clergyman. 

! Baksheesh, xirescnt. 
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those of Rajpootaiia, Buncllccund, Roliilcund, and 
all the North-west Provinces, than there is^fetwccii 
a native of Yorkshire and Wales. Tlie inhabitants 
of Bengal ty’c exclusively “mild Hindoos,” if they 
can now .be called so: but tlie Malirattas, Bhecls, 
and Piiidarees, are a strong, savage, martial race, 
and eat as large a quantity of good substantial food 
as an Englisliman: they differ widely in ap})ear- 
aiice, dress, and manners, from tlie Hindoos. They 
are not bad-looking, with their black hair and 
monstacht^s, and- rather harshly-marked features; 
but at heart uiosl of them are cruel and blood- 
tliirsty, and are only kept by our superior ])ower 
Ironi burning alive, swinging on hooks, crushing 
under the car oi' Juggernaut, and otherwise sacri- 
ficing victims to their vile religion: wcto it not for 
this, tlioy would again return to Thuggism, Sutteoism, 
and biirvlng alive. I think we have had sufficient 
[>roor of tlieir treachery; yet actually, since my 
r(‘turn lioiiie, people have asked liie if I did not 
tiiink tlie “ poor Hindoos much maligned and harshly 
treated ! ” 

Wc wcu’e ferried across the Chumbul in a rough 
boat, and t much regretted my inability to sketch 
the scene : the clear Chiimbulj tlfe fort in tlie 
distance, tlie picturesque banks, and wild-kokinp; 
natives with their camels and bullocks flocking dnwn 
to tlie rivi‘r. The following lines, copied from a 
mJssionai-y’s book of travels in India, will giro you 
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a better idea of tlio Ijeautiful Cbmnbul than any 
descri]>4^n of miiife : — 

FAQUEER’S SONG 

Since the days of my youth, oh, ]iow far have I wandered ! 

How strange seems tlie way! — oh, how much like a dream! 

But where are the scenes, like the scenes of my childhood, 

When all heedless I roamed by the Chumbul’s clear stream? 

I have climbed the steep sides of the lofty Hamala, 

And gazed on their summits in morning’s bright gleam ; 

I have strayed through the swcet-scontod groves of Bcngiila, 

But I sighed for the gay banks of Chumburs clear stream. 

Gently and softly flows the Nirbudda, 

Pure arc its waters, and holy they seem; 

And lovely the banks of the far- w andering Kistna; 

But to me, oh, how dearer the Cliumbul’s clear stream ! 

Broad is the Sutlege and rapid the Chen ah, 

And whirling the Indus runs to the main; 

But true as the cliak^vii* turns to the moonbeams, 

My heart wanders hack to tlie Chumbul again. 

Kich are the fields by the slow-w inding Ghumti, 

And fair are the lands that are lij\ed by the Sone; 

But fairer and dearer the banks of liic Chumbul, 

Where my thoughts, dwell with fondness on days that are gone. 

Through gardens and palaces glides the fair Jumna, 

And royal the cities that rise o’er its tide; 

But to me, oh ! how purer the sweet rii)i)ling Chumbul, 

Where gladsome I bounded in youth’s early* pride ! 

Divine are the Gunga’s all-nourishing waters, 

How glorious they shine in the sun^9 setting beam! 

And lovely the scenes on the green banks of Dewa; 

But lovelier by far is the Chumburs clear stream. 


* The cliakwa is a species of w'ater-fowl, often to be seen on 
the Ganges sitting with its head turned to the moon at night. 
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These Ihics give hy no means an exaggerated 
description of tlic rivers of IliiKioostan, ste inncli 
grander than those of Europe, 

Wc travelled ;the whole day, winding through 
narrow ravines and fording rivers, or cn)ssing on 
crifzy iiative rafts. The air was very sharp and 
keeiK Our bearers were oddly wrapped up ; their 
logs wcj-e bare, aud their heads muffled up. They 
each (?arried a blanket, in wliicli tliey rolled them- 
selves at night; but too much clothing would en- 
cumber them. I was amused to see them put on 
their shoes whenever their turn for a rest came, and 
trot ])\ tlic side of the dhoolies, vigorously smoking 
a “ }iul)l)ie bubble” and munching gram. T])ey 
must have carried us forty miles a day, as Gwalior is 
eighty miles irorn Agra. 

We halted at a village, and dined under some 
S])lendid trees, where I gave a small boy a packet of 
English and Egyptian coins; he ran off highly 
doliglited and greatly astonished at the sight of a 
penny. We saw the Fort of Gwalior looming in the 
distance; it is called the Gibraltar of India.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

GWALIOR. 

We arrived at Gwalior at twelve o’clock on the 
8th of January. I was aroused from my slumbers 
by the dliooly being suddenly set down before a 
large white liouse, and was surprised to see a sepoy 
keeping guards and several more lying on the gi-oiind 
asleep. The door was opened, and a servant appeared, 
saying our rooms were ready, and he would ])re])are 
us some tea; which was very welcome, as we liad felt 
the cold greatly. I had not the comfort of smoking 
cigars like my husband. Captain and Mrs. Camp- 
bell had retired for the night, but sent tlieir salaam, 
and hoped we would make ourselves comfortable. 

Early next morning I was awakened by tlu* eackling 
and screaming of poultry, and jumping up to see the 
cause of the excitement, beheld Mrs. Campbell, who 
liad just returned from her drive, surrounded by 
about ;i hundred hens and cocks, fifty or sixty guinea- 
fowls, and ducks, geese, pigeons, and turkeys in like 
proportion, which she was feeding. Slie afterwards 
told me that if she did not daily see all the animals 
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fed, the natives would stciil them, qj.' starve them hy 
a])])ropriating tlieir food. 

My liusbaiid Avent out to sec what lie could do 
about a hoiise ; hut none Avcre*then vacant. There 
was only a (damce of our getting a small house, when 
Major Maepherson, who then occupied it instead 
of tlie residency, left it ; and a regiment was shortly 
(‘xpected to leaA'e for one of the out-stations. 

I Avas A'ery anxious to hear what the station was 
like, and was relicA^ed AAdien niv husband said he 
thought it a ])retty one. 

Tt sui-prised me* to see what a nice large house the 
Cam[)l)ells had, after the nnpre]K)ssessing accoimts I 
liad heard of bungaloAVS — that they av ere ^Moav and 
dark, not to be comjKircd to tlu' pucka* houses.” 
Bungalovvs arc, hoAvever, ct>olcr and better suited to 
tlie climate; luiviug thick AA^alls, thatched roofs, and 
sloi>ing eaves, surrounded by a Avide venindnb, and 
a portico for carriages to drive under. Though they 
have Jiot so many rooms as a pneka house, they 
"•ontain a dining and draAving room, one or tAvo 
small sitting-i’ooms, tAvo or tliree bed-rooms, hath 
and dressing-rfioms, all on the ground floor; also 
godoAAmsf and bearers’ rooms. The rooms are only 
se[)arated fs’om tlie roof by a jiiece^of whiteAvashecI 
calico stretched tiglitly across, AA-hich looks ({idte like 
a ceiling, 

1 Avas agreeably surjiriscd Avhen I enUavd the 

Pucka, stone. f Godowns, store-rooms. 
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Ciimj)b<*)!s' h) poo, K'liibifiill.y lui'iii''l)ctl <lrawing-room. 
Most of llu' lomitftiv v.is Kn^lisli ; Iml tliert* 
boine oiinosit iot, (poiii IJiinuiili — solid silver cnijis 
idubaslfp oni.uiji‘iits,*iUid a bell and ke/ifts* exjudly 
like tlios’e iin biisband broiiylit Uh to HJli^bijul from 
CunuaL Some anii-cdiairh looked \er\ odd, mWi 
their .inns eUemlin^ out for ()eo})le to rest their legs 
on. Tlie most citrions things \\ere some teak-wood 
"ofas anil eliaiiN that Captain Cainpbi'li had brought 
trom Buniiah, tlie elaltorate ear\mg ot -wliieh would 
Inue been aJiniied even in a niedueval (ienuau 
town: two ealiinets w'ere earned all over with tigiu’es 
of (Taud.una (tlie Burmese deil_\). Tlu* Burmese 
poongie-hou’'e''t are famous: 1 saw one being erected 
in tlto Auckland Giudens at Calcutta. A denni})- 
tioii of a Biu’mese ]>ng(Hla, taken ti'oin i diary mv 
husl)and ki'pt in Biirmab, will give a tiooil idea oi 
the earviug. Ac. 

“ W( luount'd our spirile i BunnoM* jionies, and 
roilc up to the ttagon Pagoda * on arriving at a 
flight of 111 u k granite steps, we dismounted and 
began to ascend. The whole was eovered with an 
arcade su]/|)oile() on solid teak-trees? and in mau_y 
part's eovt'v 1 1 1'h leaf-gold, (»r pauiteci red. Kinerg- 
ing tron* this, vte entered mion tlie large enclosure 
w'hich weiipies the sununit of the hill and surrounds 
tlio greaf Dagoti Pagoda. Tlie scetie hen* w'as 

Kc/cp, Itirnipsc ninsioal instrument. 

Poongie-boiuds, xmcsts'-houscs. 
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extraordinary. In the centre rose tlie vast spire of 
the pagoda, sunnoiuited by the golden umbrella, to 
the height t)f' 320 feet, resting on a base, whose deep 
sluidoAvs and. projecting angles and mouldings of 
every variety gave one the idea of the greatest 
strength and massiveness; w'hile the am])le court 
was crowded with a confused assemblage of smjdler 
pagodas, elaborately cmwal and gilded poongie- 
houses, gigantic images resembling lions in a sitting 
posture, and eo\ere<l with scales of silvered glass, 
wotKlen representations of the human figmv upon 
birds, elevated <jn long]K)lef; temples erected over 
immense bells; sacred tn*t‘S, hung with all manner of 
dworatioiis, some of which were long tubes of fine 
innsliu stretehed on hoops or metal [n])es, oi’ figures 
of elejihiints made of tinsel and pajfcr: and smaller 
bnildings of various shajK^s and sizes. 

“ Two bells there were larger than any 1 had before 
seen, and supjiosed to weigh between tAventy iuid 
thirty tons ; they wore each snrrotfljdiNl by a carved 
jtnd gilded c;in('py, supported on jnllars made c>f 
gigantic teak-trees, atid [»rodnc('d, wheat struck with 
.a stone or bricky a very melodious sound. Mr. Bull 
]>ointed out to mee a mo.st remarkable and largo 
sacreel banyan-tree, probably a hundred fet't high, 
from the highest branch of which a |M?rfectly sfraiglit 
‘ drop’ had gradually gntwn downwards and talien 
root. Areeund the base of it was built a sort, of altar, 
shaj)ed like a crown, tlio interior being filled uj) with 
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earth ; aiid it was Imng with musim tubes and paper 
omamentfi. The el’evated platform of* the enclosure 
commanded a most beautiful view of the surrounding 
jungle and winding river. Altogether the scene was 
the most strikhig that 1 had yet witnessed, and made 
me feel as if I were upon a different globe, and 
among a different race of beings from those to wliicli 
I was accustomed. The interior of tlie Burmese 
pagodas are, like some of the Egyptian pyramids, 
solid, containing only a few small gold and silver 
images embedded in the brickwork, or, as they 
report, ‘a tootli or lock of hair of Gaudama, the 
object of their worshij).’ Those of the Burmese who 
became j)ossessed of wealth in times past, generally 
devoted it to the building and decoration of pagodas, 
and to the services of religion ; and ai the present 
time the great Dagon Pagoda is being I’e-covered 
witli leaf gold by the contributiojis of the inhabitants 
of Rangoon, at a vast expense.'’ 

But to return <.o Gwalior. About two o’clock I 
was amused, at the ringing of a bell, to see about 
half a dozen horses appear with their syces, to be 
fed; then llu- goats and the fowls w'ent through the 
same process : about three o’clock we dined. At five 
we drove out in a pretty carriage and pair to see 
the stielion. My first view was a pleasing one. The 
cantonments consisted of a row of large thatched 
houses in compounds, like jiretty, gay gardens, on 
each side of a ivide road bordered with trees, and 
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about a mile long. The road had aii English look : 
tlie people were driving and ridfiig aboutf and the 
pretty, healthy-looldng children (so different from 
those of Calcutta) also riding* or driving in little 
])ony-ca«Tlages. We passed the church, which looked 
e.’«actly like an English one, and is very well built. 

Early next moniingl walked with my husband to 
have a good survey of the church ; it was not sur- 
rounded wi^li verandahs, nor had it windows down 
to the ground, or Venetians, or a flat roof, like the 
other churches I had seen. These omissions added 
to the beauty, but not to the coolness, so important 
to an Indian church. It was small, with open 
benches, and the chancel paved with encaustic tiles 
from En£rlan<l. The -windows — though not Waile’s 
or IlarJmau’s — were very prettily j)ainted. The 
pulpit -was of Caen stone, and the reading desk oak, 
with" velvet cushions. On the communion-table tvas 
a velvet cloth, and books bound in Russian leather. 
There vvas an organ brought fj>oni England five 
years ago, but quite out of order. The architect 
was Major Vincent Eyre, of the Engineers. 

On Sunday The 11th, my husband had a very kind 
note from one of Sir Robert Hamilton’s brothers, 
sapng that lie and Ins brother (jflso a chaplain) 
would be verj’ glad to assist liim in the. service; so 
the three cliaplains divided the morning and evening 
services between them. The chjirch W'as very well 
filled. 
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On Monday, according to an Indian custom, my 
husband «begau liis'^ round of calls. The inhabitants 
of tlio station (consisted of the Resident, the Brigadier, 
the Brigade-Major, -about tliirty officers and their 
families, some men belonging to the telegrajdi office, 
and a fcM' sergeants and drummers, all Em-opcanB; 
there were four native regiments of the Gwalior Con- 
tingent, the rest being stationed at Jliansi, Sepree, 
and one or two otlicr small stations, 'IJhese troops 
belonged to the Company, and were officered by 
them, but were paid by the Maharajah of Gwalior, 
to whom the whole of that part of the country 
belonged, though under the surveillance of political 
.'igents. 

The ladies tfien all called on me, sutd I retumed 
their calls. 

Our first week at Gwalior was very gay, owing to 
the arrival of Sir Robert Hamilton, Agent to the 
Governor-General, oji a tour; and with liiin General 
Havelock and liis<Stsitf, on thidr way to Persia. 

We went to a large dinner given by the Gwalior 
officers to Sir R. Hiunilton. Though I entered the 
room not knowing a single person *in it (as Mrs. 
Campbell, iioing ill, could not go), my Scoteh descent 
soon made me 'feel among friends; for every one 
nearly j in Inditi is Scotch or Irish ; 1 met many of 
the former who knew my father’s family in Dumfries- 
shire. I do think there were only half a dozen 
genuine English in the room, including my husband. 
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The mess-house was a large bungalow, conttiunng 
a fine dining and drawing rodin, a billiard and 
several smaller rooms. 

Of coiffsej tlie gentlemen outtiumbered tlie ladies ; 
and all. the ' former being in uniform, tliere was 
nothmg to contrast with the gay dresses of the 
ladies, except a few' black velvet dresses which some 
of the ladies had wisely attired themselves in. I was 
struck with the youthful look of the wliole piirty; 
very few' had j)assed their ‘‘premiere jeunesse" all 
were nice-looking, and not many unmarried; there 
was not one lady unmarried. 

Tile rooms were brilliantly lighted and prettily 
furnished, and iho dinner just like an English one, 
for W'hat could not be jirocured in India Jiad been 
brought from Europe ; including liermetlcally-sealed 
fruits, fish, and meats, and preserves, with cliam- 
pagne, &c. The evening ended with music, singing, 
and games. 

A few days after, my husband w»ent to a diimer in 
Sir Robert Hamilton’s tent, and was introduced to 
General Havelock. I remember (being miinitiatcd 
into such things) asking him, on his return, “ if the 
tent W'as cold,” imd was told it was very luxurious, 
ear}ieted with thick Mirzapore carpets, and heated 
by stoves, and that the dinner reminded him * some- 
what of a Ctuidiridge feast. 

Then the Resident gave Sir R. H.'imilton a 
dinner, to which we all went. My husband went 
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to a durbar, Leld by Sir R. Hamilton and tbe 
Maharajali, in the 'latter’s ])alace. I need not give a 
description of the levee ; such thmgs are well known 
now; there was the usual amount of .natch girls, 
fireworks, &c-., and my husband rctimied. with a 
wreath of yellow jessamine, with which the natives 
always adorn their guests, mid sonic packets of 
sweetmeats, and ])awn,t and pieces of fine muslin 
scented with atta of roses, all of which I delighted 
my ayah by giving to her. My husbmid said he had 
seen many of the neighbouring chiefs, who had come 
to make their “ salaam,” and thought them fine- 
looking men. 

Unfortunately the Rajah was a Hindoo; there- 
fore, the cow being sacred in his eyes, we wore 
not allowed any beef, except it was brought occa- 
sionally from Agra ; but tlie distance and heat not 
being favourable, we seldom ta.sted any. We sub- 
scribed to “the mutton chib,” how'cvcr. 

I wish the Rnjah liml known what a gi’udge I 
owed him for this troublesome prejudice. These 
Hindoos iu:e the most inconsistent people: I ha^e 
frequent]}' seen them starve and ill-tieat their sacred 
animals in the most heartless and cruel manner; 
and have seen ft poor bullock in a dying state, and 
in such suffering, that it would have been a mercy 

Durbar, a court levee. 

Pawn, a nut wriipjied in a betel leaf, and chewed by the 
natives. 
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U) put it out of its misery ; but if you dared to do 
such a thing they would, never forgive it, or •let you 
forget it. 

I was astenjlshcMl at the fine ‘appearance of the 
se2X)ys A^ 4 lonl I saw drilled and exercised every 
morning. Tliey were tall, well-nvide, intelligent 
looking men ; many of them more than six feet 
jiigh. They looked a soldierly set in their gay 
roixiinentals. 

Their lines* were rows of neat small houses on 
each side a road, ylauted with trees, and kept clean 
by meliters. f Eacli regiment had its se^xarate lines 
and jiaradt* ground. Tliey are well paid and hand- 
SMiiudj" ivward(*d, have a chance of promotion and 
of retiring on a g()0(]||)(‘tisfon ; all tJun'r fancies are 
Ininioured, and their religion and (*aste arc attended 
io: even their festival days were koj)t, and (so far 
;is I saw) tlieir officers always treated them kindly; 
ci't these very men were in a short time butchering 
their officcM's in cold blood ! 

. Many of the Gwalior sepoys were natives of 
Glide, and recruits were daily coming in. 

Soon after oui^ aiTival at Gwalior, we went to a 
]de-nic at the fort. ; and stjoted early in the morning, 
at gun-fire. I must here remark how startled I was 
when I first heard the gun-fire at Gwalior; itVas 
such a loud report, and so near the Ciunpbells’ house. 

Lines, -where the native soldiers live in huts. 

Mcliters, sweepers, low caste natives. 

E 
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it literally shook the bt'cl ; and then eommcnced the 
most absurd “ row,*' iK'-atiiijr tlic tattoo, sounding 
the bugle, and ])racti.slng the artillery. The guii 
is fired at sunrise, noon, and sunscL . Kut to return 
to our pic-nie: it was bitterly cold. Captain and 
Mrs. Oamjtlxdl vode, and we drove. Wo passed (Axt 
the bridge; the nullah* was neaily dry then, but 
during the rains it swells to quite a ri\ er. We wei'o 
amused to see the quantity of dliobie^f bt^atiug the 
clothes in the water, or drying them on the lauiks. 
The comitry beyond was very uirly : notliiug but 
low sand-hills; not a tree or blade of grass, an<l so 
dreary, it was difficult to Itelieve w'o Iiad left such 
blooming garden.s and comtbrtable houstjs in tlte 
middle of iL Gwalior tvas^jertaiidy an oasis In 
the desert. 

We saw the telegraph office and tlie place where 
the railway ■was to be continued to Indtnv from 
Agra. 

We met ptirties of \iathes carrying gram and 
vegetables for sale to supjdy tlte small bazaar there. 
The road was very bad, not ia'ing made of kunkur.^ 
When we reacht“d the Lnshkiir,§ ^ix miles ofi', we 
found an elephant waiting, as tlie road w'as no 
longer fit fbr*a caiTiagc, and the ascent to tlie fort 
was* steep. At tlie mahout’s j| order the creature 

* Nvllab, broolc, river. t Dliobies, washermen. 

X Knnknr, dried earth or lime. 

§ lioshknr, native dty of Qwalior, where the Maharajah lives. 

H Mahottt, elephant driver. 
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knelt, and wo climbed its hn^o sides by the help 
of a ladder, on b» a pad — a largo cushion on which 
four people could sit dos-iir-(los. 

It was m'y*firifl. ride on an elephant, therefore 
the rough jolting rather fatiguing, but 

not* so bad as I exjtectcd. The animal was so 
intelligent, and picked its way so carefully, I felt 
quite at ease. The mahout talk(>d to it just as 
thoxigh it \ui<lerstoo(l every word (|>erhaps it did), 
calling if liy endearing names, such as “my little 
son ’’ and *• my brother.*' The road here became 
so jtarron there was oidy just room tor the elei'ihant. 
jind the ^t(>ps were very long and steej>. The 
entrance l<i tht* fort was decorated with blue and 
variegated tiles, which still ktqu their colour. The 
fort is in ruins, situatwl on tlie summit of a rock 
four miles in length, rising with perpendicular sides 
ill the niid>i of a flat fdain, and about two or three 
hundrt'd leet high. This fort Avas thought imitreg- 
nable till it was taken l)y Major Ptqdiam, in 1778; 
•but it Avas afterwards ceded to the Malxrattas, and 
had to be retiiken. 

The steps we ascended Averc formed of immense 
masses of htonc, much out of repair, and ran sheer 
up the side of the nick. Tliey were formerly 
defended on the side next the city by a Aral! and 
bastions. We wandered amongst the mins of vast 
masses of mastuiry scattered about ; sumo 2 »art of 
the htiilding was still standing, and I thought Avhat 
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it must have cost to take it. As the sun was getting 
hot, we*retumetl to some rooms in that jjart which 
had not been destroyed, and where the officers had 
lived when tlie fort was garrisftned. * They were 
large and cool, and sometimes the families ‘from the 
Mora* came up and occupied them for a short time 
for change of air. We found here the Alexanders 
and their merry children. Captain and Mrs. Gilbert, 
Lieutenant Cockboum, Cajitain Cosserat, and several 
others. 

After breakfast we continued cjEploring the ruins, 
under the shade of large wliite umbrellas. There 
were some queer little caves cut out of the solid 
rocks, where the faqueersf used to live. Wo had a 
good view of the sandy plain stretc’hed out below, 
where was a Malmatta encampment, the tents look- 
ing like little white dots, so far were we above. The 
large wliite palace of tlic Maharajah appeared some 
distance off: the Lushkur looked picturesque and 
large. This foi^ is dreadfiilly hot in the hot season, 
there being nothing to break the force of the scorch- 
ing winds which blow over the low sandy country. 
We went into some of the halls, lofty and car\’^ed 
in stone ; and into a dungeon sort of place full of 
nibbish aud bats, where we broke off some of the 
coloured glazed tiles with which the roofs and walls 
were covered: but "sight-seeing” in India, under 


Mora, place where the Europeans lived at Gwalior. 
Faqueers, Mahonunedan religious mendicants. 
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the heat of the dazzling sun, is very fatiguing, and 
we were soon glad to retire agaSi to our pleasant 
shelter, where tiffin* was preparing. 

We sat en. tlie bastions watching the children 
playing about as merrily as any at home, and heard 
the*distant hmn of the natives rising from the plain. 
I was amused to see the host of natives required to 
bring up the tables chairs, &c., from cantonments. 
Many of them were women, and they made a tre- 
mendous chattering, jabbermg, and squabbling. 

An Indian pic-nic is very different to an English 
one, where you can scramble about as long as you 
choose, imd where you arc not obliged to rest in 
tlie cool nearly the whole time. The breakfast and 
tiffin were very good ; both given by some officers of 
the mess. 

At* last we cormuenced our return home, and 
again climbed our trusty elephant. The rest of the 
])arty followed, some on elepliants, some in tonjons,f 
some of tlie gentlemen riding. I rcttnember Captain 
Cosserat riding his sure-footed Arab (a great 
favoiu’ite of his) down the steep steps after us. 
Poor fellow ! he^afterwai’ds died of wounds received 
before Lucknoiv. Oim descent was ratlier disagree- 
able work; though tlie elephant 8te;^ped very cau- 
tiously, its immense strides were rather disturbfeig to 
one’s equilibrium. 

Tiffin, lunclieon. 

Tonjons, chair with a hood, carried hy fbur men. 
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I enjoyed onr pic-nic very much ; ihoi^h it was 
rather fatiguing to dress for a dinner party imme- 
diately after our return : but we spent a most 
jdeasant evening at'the Stuarts’. .Mi% .Stnart was a 
most amiable perstm ; young and very pretty, and so 
kind and friendly tliat I took quite a fancy to her. 
She played very well, and promised to teach me to 
tune my piano when it arrived, as it would not do 
to depend on a piano-tuner coming from Calcutta. 
Captain Stuart was very clever, and my husband 
enjoyed his conversation mucli. He played on “ tlic 
musical glasses,” and their ethereal tones were very 
soothing. They had a little boy and girl, who 
came in after ditmer, as is the custom in England. 
We met Captain and Mrs. Hawkins, both agreeable 
people. They had just come in with the artillery 
from one of the out-stations. Captain Hawkins gave 
my husband some good advice about visiting the out- 
stations, and said he shoiild be glad to see liim at 
Seepree ; and as travefling in the cold weather was 
very delightful, he must bring me with him.” 

We also* met Dr. Kirk, a thorougldy kind, warm- 
hearted Scotchman, who was just Igoing his visits 
into the district, being superintending surgeon. Mrs. 
Eiii had gone* to Calcutta to see her children off on 
theii*way to Scotland. 

It is .really strange to see how people meet again 
in such different places. One day we went to call 
on an officer, and I was astonished to see my husband 
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shaking hands in the most friendly way with a (to 
me) strange gentlemaii. I soon ^ound out he was 
Dr, Christison, whom my husband had met before in 
Burmalt, and nt Qunbridge. • 

I wasjnuch annoyed at the time; for our boxes, 
which we had sent off from Calcutta before we set 
out ourselves, had not reached Gnvalior, and I had 
no evening dresses; all our wearing apparel being 
contained in two portmanteaus and some travelling 
cases. At last we heard they had arrived, and much 
disappointed we were on seeing only eleven great 
packing cases of books, linen, and crockery sent 
over by the Cape. One disadvantage to Gwalior 
was, it not being situated on tlie Grand Trunk 
Hoad, so that all our boxes and ftumiture had to 
be brought from Agra by coolies; but there was a 
corresponding advantage; we got our, letters vid 
Bombay, only four weeks via Marseilles, and five 
via Southampton. 

The immense improvements that have been made 
witliin tlie last few years in the postal system are 
really sui’prising. Formerly a letter — tliat can now 
be sent from Calcutta to Bombay from tlie extreme 
south to the extreme part of the Affglian frontier, for 
the low rate of three farthings — cost one shilling; 
and now a letter can bo sent from the centre of 
India to any part of Great Britain for sixpence. 
In former days you would not receive an answer 
to a letter sent by the Cape witliin a year; so it 
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was like banishment; letters fi’om the exiled one 
were Hfce “angel/ visits, few and far between.” 

My husband found great amusement and occu- 
pation for a fortnight, in taking, to pieces and re- 
placing the church organ, which, as I haye before 
mentioned, was quite out of order : a note could mot 
be struck without the accompaniment of a ludicrous 
groaning kind of noise. He had studied a book on 
tuning, and being of a mechanical turn, and finding 
it hopeless to wait for the “ tuner from Calcutta,” he 
set to work, and got on very satisfactorily ; till one 
morning he came to me in a great state of perplexity, 
saying, if I did not come and help him, the organ 
would not be ready the next day (Sunday). I 
accordingly accompanied him to the church, and was 
very much astonished to sec the different parts of the 
organ lying all about; however, as he had marked 
all the pipes and their corresponding places, I had 
nothing to do but hand them to him, whilst he 
replaced them, ayd soon all was accomplished to our 
groat s.atisfaction. The next day one of the ladies 
played, and we arranged a regular practising day. 
Some of the ladies had been membei-s of the Simla 
choir, which is a very good one. We learnt some of 
the very best Aants and hymns, which added much 
to the beauty of the service, and I flatter myself that 
our church and service might have been compared 
with those of any small church in England. The 
officers also were vary useful and kind in taking 
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parts and blowing the bellows. At last my husband 
persuaded the church bearer, 1^ the prpmise of 
extra rupees, to undertake it ; who evidently thought 
it was himself w'hp played : oft*n, when I was prac- 
tising, he would stop suddenly, and peep round the 
cowier grinning, as if to show me how helpless I 
was without his assistance. 

At last the small house was vacated for us by 
Major Macpherson, who went to Calcutta wdth the 
Maharajah. For six weeks we had been lookers- 
on, but now we^gradually became initiated into the 
minuti® of life at a small station. Most people 
kej)t from twenty to thirty servants ; those who 
had children kept a bearer or ayah for each child. 
We kept about twenty; they cost from 100^. to 
200Z. a year, even in a station (iuid in the large 
towns like Calcutta they cost more), and "^"e were 
told we shoidd require more coolies in the hot 
season, to pull the pmikahs.* We were obliged to 
keep a great number, as they will do only their 
ow'n particular work: it required three to cook the 
dinner, one to wash, one to sweep, one to attend to 
the rooms, one* to sew', one for the bullocks, one for 
the fowls, one to carry w'ater for the animals, one 
for tlie goats and cows, two for each'horse. Besides 
those I mentioned we required in Calcutta, and a 
gardener, my husband had .a bearei’ and I two ayalis: 

Punkah, a large wooden hoard and curtain suspended from the 
ceiling, and pulled h^ ropes. 
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a higb-caste woman for a lady’s maid, and a low- 
caste ovp to do tlifc under work. This is to gratify 
another absurd prejudice ; for the natives t liink you 
are not “ correct ” i£ you employ a low-faste woman 
about your person: a high-caste native wpn’t stay 
in the same room with a low-caste, or touch. or 
take anytliing from liim. A lady told me she once 
sent her matrmid* with a note to a sejwy, when 
he commanded her to tlu*ow it down, !vs he would 
not “ defile himself by taking it from her.” Many 
people keep chuprassees and others, to perform what 
one man would do in England, but in Madras and 
Bombay so many are not required. 

We bought a share in “ the Mutton Club,” which 
is managed by an officer and hosts of satellites. 
The arrangements are as follows : — flock of sheep 
is kept,* and separated into three divisions ; No. 1 
is a lot of fresh sheep to be added to tlie others, 
called jungle-wallahs ;t No. 2 are grass-wallahs ; 
No. 3 are grass, mid gram wallahs, or those given 
both grass and gram daily, reafly for killing; so 
we had a plentiful supply of mutton — a shoulder 
one da^, and leg fhe next: it was ‘‘mutton liot and 
mutton cold, mutton young and mutton old, mutton 
tough and mutton tender” every day, occasionally 
varied by fowls, fish, and game. 

We also subscribed to the Book Club, which was 
a very good one considering die distance it was 
Matron^, a woman of the sweeper caste, f Wallahs, Mows. 
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from the cliief emporium of civilization. We had 
many of the new publications, **B]ackwoq(i’3 ” and 
“Fraser’s” Magazines, and several Indian papers, 
viz,, “ The JDelhi, Gazette,” “ Tie Friend of India,” 
“ The Mofussilite,” and a stupid thing called “ The 
Delhi Punch,” a bad imitation of its witty namesake 
in England: but it required a more j^erfect know- 
ledge of Hindoostanee than I i) 08 sessed to under- 
stand its would-be witty sayings and pictures, which 
all referred to “ griffs ” and their mistakes. 

There always^are plenty of funds to be subscribed 
to in India ; one for watering the roads, another for 
the band, &c. My husband liad the partial super- 
intendence of a school for natives kej)t up by the 
officers, who. all paid a native Christian to teach 
them ; my husbajid often used to go and hear the 
children I’ead : some of the mistakes they made 
in translating were most amusing. 

The officers were getting up a band, and even 
wei4 sending to England for th® musical instru- 
ments, which the sepoys were to be taught to play ; 
but the mutiny put a stop td it, and all other im- 
provements. • 

It was now the middle of February, and very 
cool in tlie morning and evening, «aud not oppres- 
sively hot in tlie middle of the day; indeeil, we 
made all our calls from 12 o’clock to three. 

Some of the liulies walked a great deal : I knew 
one or two who used constantly to walk quite round 
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the Course,” four miles long, either morning or 
evenings We aH wore warm shawls and cloth 
dresses, and kept good fires in our rooms. 

The station looked its best, and a walk dow'n the 
road was very pleasant, witli the fresh, .fragrant 
gardens on each side, filled with sweet-scented 
flow'ers; the magnolia, witli their rich fi’agrancc, 
and the bright scarlet blossonis of the pomegranate 
contrasting w'ith its glossy green leaves, the soft 
puffy golden-coloured flowers of the harbul (the 
“wax flower,” as it is called, fron^ the waxy look 
of its dark green leaves and wdiitc flowers), the 
Indian scented jessamine, various sorts of roses, and 
a large flower ivith petals like scai’let leaves, besides 
mignionette, larkspur, and other English flowers. 
The native flowers have either an oveiiiowering 
scent, or none at all. The vegetables were all 
kinds of melons, potatoes, yams, cucumbers, and 
many others, the names of wdiich I have forgotten. 
The trees were the ncem, different species of acacia, 
mango, guava, orange, and lime, a few bamboos (but 
no palms, as they do 'not grow so far north), and a 
tree which blossoms like a labiunum. * These gardens 
were divided by green hedges. The bmigalows were 
either whitewashed outside, or coloured according 
to the inmates’ taste ; they had no doors, as at Cal- 
cutta, but gates, and gravel walks: most of them 
x^ete occupied by pet animals of some kind, deer, 
doves, &c. 
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The road was a good one, made of kunkur and 
planted with trees ; the “ Course’’ was edged with 
grass, and the whole kept in order by a stalf of 
bheesties* and coolies. There ’were no natives in 
Mora, as our cantonments were called, except the 
sejfoys and bazaar people ; but plenty at a few vil- 
lages two or three miles off, and the Lushkur was 
densely populated, where the Maharajah lived, about 
five or six miles from the Mora. 

When the novelty wore off, it was very wearisome 
to take the samp drive every day, with no change, 
and to meet si) frequently the same i>eople. 

Having described a few of the floral beauties of 
Hindoostaii, 1 must say a little for its animals ; but it 
must be a brief mention, as I was not long enough in 
India to make the acquaintaiK^e of all its birds, 
beasts, and reptiles. 

I quite agree with the words of the song, “ our 
birds have a plumage like coloured gems;” with the 
exception of the vulture. I often* saw this monster 
waddling about, gorged with food, and felt a strong 
inclination to shoot it Wliat horrid fesists they have 
lately been mSking on the bodies of our unburied 
dead, left exposed to their mercy, in many a forsaken 
station! But they act the part of* scavengers in a 
countT}’- where putrescence is poisonous. TTiei’e ai'o 
many kinds of doves, some just like our tame 


Bheesties, water-carriers. 
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which we had left at home, thinking such athletic 
sports could not he practised in India. 

Every one now looked healthy, and the rosy, 
pretty children playfed and laughed as inerrily as they 
do at home. Their attendants were most kind to 
them; no English nurse would have home with 
them, when they were fractious and irritable, as did 
these natives. I have seen a tall bearer carry an 
infant about for hours, and sing it to sleep, handlhig 
it as tenderly as possible: they watch by the 
children’s beds at night, and if the/ awake, hush 
them to sleep, or fan them, and bathe their heads ; 
tending them most carefully. The children are very 
fond of their own servants, and will cry to go to 
them; and the sepoys are very proud of their 
officers’ children: I have often seen a little bov 
riding through the lines, and all the sepoys saluting 
him and talking to him most pleasantly. It was a 
very interesting sight to see a deaf and dumb native 
talking on his Hagers to the children, with whom he 
w^as such a favourite, it was considered quite a treat 
to ask him to spend the day with them. 

Some of the regiments were reviewed during the 
cold weather, and I used much to enjoy watching 
them ; particul&rly the Irregular Cavalry, with their 
small red turbans, often worn over a muslin or silk 
skull-cap, spangled with gold, their dark blue tunics 
turned up with red, red cummerbunds, light yellow 
browsers, large to2>-boot8, bright arms, and well 
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groomed horses. The native saddle is made of 
cloth, the bridle of twisted cloth, and the saddle-cloth 
of two colours sewed in a pattern. 

Captain Ale;s^ander and Lieutehant Cockbourn had 
much improved their regiment, and took a great 
doaV of })ain8 with it. Captain Alexander rode a 
very pretty horse, and looked very well in his gay 
regimentals. Some of the soubadahs* were fine- 
looking men, quite old and gray; they wore thick 
gold chains round their necks, had goi)d-conduct 
.stripes on theft f(irms, and medals on their breasts. 
It was very amusing t<» see the recruits being drilled : 
lliey were not in regimentals, and “marked time^^ 
with their long bare legs and feet, which stood out in 
htrong relief. Tlie sowars f were very fine-looking 
men, and seemed fond of their horses, and as if they 
liked their profession. Strange to say, these men 
never attempted to shoot their officers in the mutiny, 
liut let them ride off to Agra, and even sent their 
baggage under a guard; indeed, bufrfor the force of 
.example, they might have remained faithful. 

The sepoys were exercised every moniing on the 
]»arade gi'ouiid ^close to the “ course ; ” and it was 
ratlier nervous work to drive by, with a spirited 
horse, as they fired with blank cartridges right across 
the road, at a mark. 

Soubada]|is— native captains; native officers of the hif^Uest 
rank, 

t tSowars— troopers, horse soldiers. 


r 
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We really had enough of soldiering at Gwalior; 
bogles from mording to night, sentries posted all 
over, a guard to each house, and aU thee sepoys 
siduting whenever yea passed them* , • 

1 have dilated sufficientiy on the side of 

war ; the dark side has yet to come. 

AU this time these honoured, trusted sepoys were 
hiding their dread secret under the mask of suh- 
missive friendship, and luUing their unconscious 
victims inlp a fatal security; but soon they will 
become' demons, and show their r«aZ ;^blracters, when 
the word is given for the slaughter ! Can the mas- 
sacre of Cawnpore, the struggle at Lucknow, the 
deaths of brave men, and women and tender chil- 
dren, ever he forgotten? Though India may again 
be a safe home, can it ever he a hwpfy one? when 
the thresholds of our houses have been bathed in 
the blood of our friends and brotliers? But enough 
has been said on this sul^ct. 

We had some* trouble in procuring horses, and 
were obliged to return smoe sent from Agra, they 
were such miserable creatures; but we bought a 
little Arab from an officer who was leaving, and 
one for our buggy from another officer. The horses 
in sire k great trouble, beh^ so vicious. 

Captain Campbell bad one called “Blazes:” a very 
suitable name for it Horses are sometimes brought 
from England, but they don’t thrive; in^the rains 
they suffer from a disease in the hoofs; they are 
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also subject to fits, fiftlling down suddenly. I have 
been told a bottle of hot beer is the best* restorer 
in such cases. They suffer much from the heat, and 
are not nearly so active in the Imt season. You can 
always tell when the rains are coming, they get so 
skktish and play such tricks. ■* 

We heard by letters, and through the papers, of 
the grand “ doings ” of the Rajah at Calcutta ; how 
he was enjoying himself and lavishing money, and 
gaining golden opinions: they said he spent a l^lc* 
of rupees. I' Mips much amused to see in “ The 
Times ” the following paragraph from “ our own 
correspondent ” relative to the Rajah and his proceed- 
ings : — “ The Maharajah of Ghvalior, the chief of 
the Maliratta princes, is on a visit to Calcutta. He 
is an irascible, self-willed lad, very difficult to 
•manage. He went the other day down the river 
to visit tlie Fort Gloucester mills. On his way he 
was particularly boastful, until he passed the house 
occupied by the King of Oude. The sight sobered 
him in an instant, and his zeal for civilization 
instantly increased. He has been well educated, 

but seems falling back to the true native style of 
tlwaght. In England there is great sympathy fos 
these men. In India it seems horrible that a boy 
of this deserip^on, without principle or restraint, 
should exercise, by our favour, power of life and 
death over some milHons of people:” 

^ Lftc, 4 ^ thotismid rupee*. 

p 2 
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How differently is he thought of now I He is 
called the SavioAr of India,” “ the firm friend of 
the English,” and *‘the wonder of faitlifalness; ” but 
I have good cause tok think otherwise of Jiim : I feel 
certain he might have helped us more than l^e did in 
the ^mutiny at Gwalior, else why did he not come 
down and try to stop the massacre the next morning, 
when he knew of it the night before — not too late to 
save many ? One reason given for his (lukewarm) 
adherence to us is, his previously seeing our power at 
Calcutta. 

4 

About this time some of our friends — tlic Meades 
and Murrays — went out to live in tents, some miles 
from cantonments. They seemed to enjoy it very 
much, as the ladies could relax from household cares, 
the gentlemen shoot and fish, and the children have 
more air and exercise. It seemed a pleasant sort of 
life, and though not quite under “the greenwood 
tree,” it was not a bad attempt at gipsying. The 
weather became much warmer, and we gave up fires 
and warm dresses. 

Mrs. Alexander and her children went up to the 
hills, and talked of going to England next year, 
^ she had children six and eight years old. Major 
Hennessey’s son» also returned to their school in the 
hills, and Mrs. Stuart talked of taking her cliildren 
thmre. 

We now remoVed to a nice large bungalow, sur- 
rounded by a broad gravel walk, as a precaution 
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against snakes : it stood in the mic^e of a very pretty 
compound, and was approached by a smalf avenue. 
The sitting-rooms were only divided by curtains 
hung across archA’ays ; the waits were light yellow, 
the mouldings picked out with wliitc, wliich gave it 
qufte a gay look. The garden was very well laid but, 
and filled with flowers and trees, and had a pretty 
walk, sheltered witli an archway of vines. 

We were soon settled in our new home, and had 
dirzies* to make up the carpets which had been 
brought from -Agra, where they were made by the 
jirisoners. Our buggy and my piano arrived, and, 
above all, a box of German and other new books, 
and the remainder of my husband’s college books. 
Russian lc.ither is the best binding for India, as the 
damp and insects spoil all other bindings. 

We heard of the arrival of General Havelock and 
the officers of his division in Persia, and afterwards 
of their brilliant campaign, and General Sir James 
Outram’s victories. 

The shadows of the “ coming ev’^euts ” now began 
to cast a gloom over us, and our calm was slightly 
ruffled by hearing of some disturbances at Dumdum 
and Barrackpore, about tlic cartridges for the Enfield 
rifie. Government had ordered mutton fat to be 
supplied by the contractors ; but as they used pig’s 
and bullock’s fat, the sepoys soon found out the 
cheat, and made a “row” about “caste;” however* 
Dlrzies, tailon. 
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after a speech from the Brigadier, they quieted down, 
and we soon ceased to he iatereste<l in the affair, 
thinking it only some triding explosion about that 
bugbear, caste. Thdh we heard of ti mysterious afhir 
about some ohupatties. It seemed that a chcftrkedarf 
of Cawni)ore gave to a chowkedar of Futteghur fwo 
chnpatties, with an order to make ten more, and give 
two to each of the nearest chowkedars to distribute 
in like manner. In this way they spread from 
village to village, and from province to province. 
Government was quite nonplussed. Some thought 
it was a ceremony to avert cholera, which had been 
frighi^illy prevalent in the North-West Provinces 
the year before; others said it was of supei’stitious 
origin; and tome halted at treason. But like every- 
thing connected with the natives, it was wrapped in 
mystery: certainly tliey were veiled under a mar- 
vellous cloak of caution, considering the deep and 
sanguinary plot tlioy were hatching. 

During April Ihe weather became much warmer, 
and we were obliged to alter the hours for service on 
Simday to half-past six, morning and evening ; indeed 
we were soon obliged to vacate the church entirely 
in the evening, and have service in the mess-house. 
Many people began to complain of fever, and all to 
look less blooming and healthy. We rose earlier 
in the morning, gave up walking, and never re- 


Chupatties, unleavened cakes. f Chowkedar, watchman. 
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mained out after 7 A. K., nor ventured out till after 
sunset. We also had our puidkahs anct tatties* 
hung up. The latter are made of a fragrant grass 
that grows in. the* jungles, and,* as they retain water 
a long time, make it pleasant and cool. All bagmi 
making or repairing their therm-antidotes, a thing 
very like a large winnowing machine ; it is covered 
at the top and sides with a frame of wet wovmi 
grass, and the hot air passing through is cooled by 
evaporation. The Campbells’ were made of brick; 
and though they kept the thermometer in the house 
down to 60" when outside it was 120", they quite 
spoiled the appearance of the house. These cost 
about 501. each; but some are made of wood, and 
are cheaper. These are of no usq at Calcutta, as they 
have no hot winds there. The following passage, 
taken from MacFarlane’s account of the Mahratta 
campaign, will give the best idea of the heat in the 
provinces : — 

“ The country was everywhere sswept by a burn- 
ing wind, called by the natives * the devil’s breath.’ 
It sweeps over tlic great sandy plains of this part of 
the country, atfd imparts to the atmosphere an inten- 
sity of heat which astonishes even those who liad 
long been accustomed to the fury a vertical sun. 
Westward of the Jumna this pestiferous current, this 
fiery blast, finds no rivers and lakes to temper its 

Tatties, a screen of thatch kept wetted for the hot winds to 
pass tiirongh. 
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severity. One of the officers, who was scorched and 
withered by it, c6aipares it to the extreme glow of 
an iron foundry, in the height of summer. Major 
Thorn says, tlioughys even that is .but^ a feeble com- 
parison, since no idea can be formed of the causticity 
of tlie sandy jmrticles, borne along witli the wind 
like hot embers, peeling off the shin and raising 
blisters wherever tliey fall. The heat was so great 
the soldiers died by tens and fifteens daily. Young 
men, w^ho went out in the morning in tl^e full vigour 
of health and spirits, fell down cj^adi immediately on 
reaching the encamping ground, and many w'ere 
smitten on the road by the noon-day sun, whose rays 
darted downward like torrents of fire.” 

It was very dull to sit before the tatties all day 
reading; for we could do little else* Not a sound 
was heard after seven or nine in the morning. Even 
the birds seemed scared into silence ; but the great 
heat did not commence till the end of April, and 
was at its worst* during May and Jmie. The first 
warning we had of the coming heat was a curious 
phenomenon in the shape of a dust-storm. Suddenly 
one afternoon a violent wind came on^ filling the air 
to a great height with fine dust, rendering it almost 
dark, and castrag a lurid light over everything* 
The servants said it was tlie ‘^tufem”* The trees 
bent and shook, and the storm came on in all its 
ftiry. It grew darker and dark^, and felt quite 
Tai&a, probably the original of Typhoon. 
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suffocating; everything. was covered with fine sand, 
and the doors and windows shook and rattled. After 
lasting half an hour it grew lighter, and the 
servants opened the doors and* began dusting tlie 
sand offi the furniture. These storms are yery 
fre^ent in India, and are said to do good by 
clearing the air. 

Some very agreeable people passed through 
Gwalior, on their way to Sepree ; Dr. James and 
his wife. They had only just been married and 
arrived from England. Mrs. James was admired 
by everyone, and thought to be very pretty and 
engaging. They stayed a few days with die Kirkes. 
Poor things ! they were shortly afterwards killed in 
the mutiny at Sepree, in a very shocking way. I 
could relate many horrible things that happened to 
people whom I knew, and describe how they were 
killed ; but I wish to spare the feelings of their friends 
at home. TTiia I know, from authentic sources, that 
people were mutilated in the most frightful manner : a 
firiend of mine saw two ladies in Calcutta who had had 
their noses and ears cut off. These facts are doubted 
by many peo;^e in England. A natural aversion 
from dwelling upon deeds of atrocity and human 
sufferings, renders sensitive persons rdluctant to credit 
horrible facts, and disinclined to hear of the miseries 
of even tbeir own countrjTnen. They exclaim, “ Oh, 
how dreadful; but don’t tell me! I can’t bear it!” 
But the truth must come home to them at last. Death 
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wili come, it matt^ not in what shape ; whether as 
it cmnei to some, lying quietly on a bed of down, 
with kind ixiends around, or as it has come to others, 
equally tenderly brought up, who have been left 
by a cruel enemy slowly to gasp out life *on some 
sandy plain, with not a drop of water to quench ftieir 
agonising thirst, or a hand to close their eyes, and at 
tjie mercy of jackals and vultures ; or mangled, torn, 
and tortured, after seeing those nearest and dearest 
to them put to a shameful death, from which there is 
no escape. We cannot always lie o^ a bed of roses, 
sipping the sweets of h'fe, and taste not of its woes 
and pangs. 

I have not mentioned a very kind friend of ours. 
Major Shirreff, who used often to come and see us, 
and lend us newspapers ; he told us what he thought 
was the cause of the disturbances at Barrackpore and 
Dumdum, and explained the cbupatty mystery; he 
also gave us valuable hints about our garden and 
servants, and would walk in our garden, telling me 
the names of birds and plants strange to me. He 
and my husband used to have long talks about the 
** Overland route,” and we lent him " Murray’s 
Guide,” describing the route via Trieste, as he 
wished to get ^ome as soon as possible. He antici- 
pated with great delight his approaching departure 
fer Kw glan d t yet he liked the natives veiy much, 
and always had a good word to say £ot them. 

When my husband occasionally dined at the mess 
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on their public nights, I joined the htdies, who always 
met together during the absence of their hftsbands, 
and talked about their children, books, and the 
news. 

One eV^nmg we ebned witb tbe Meades, and met 
Majbr and Mrs. Blake, who had just returned to 
Indui. Major Blake had done much good service 
in Bnndolcund, and received the well-merited thanks 
of Government; he had also raised liis regiment 
(die 1st), which was considered the best in tlie 
Contingent. 11^ was a kind, good man, tall and 
soldierly looking, with a veiy benevolent face, and 
a brave, excellent oflScer: he was a great favourite 
with his men, who, during his absence, used con- 
stantly to come to his brother officers to hear news 
of him; and even prayed for his safe and speedy 
return. Poor Major Blake! he met his death by 
the hands of those very men — or at least, men of 
the same Contingent; for, like a true officer, he 
fearlessly rode to the lines to see’ what could be 
•done, when he was mstantly shot. Ho was sincerely 
regretted by all who knew him, for his kindness of 
heart had attached many friends. 

We went to a musical jiarty given by Captain 
Pearson, one of the few unmarried* officers. His 
house was one of tlie two pucka houses, built in the 
Elizabethan style, by the architect of the church. 
The evening passed very pleasantly in singing and 
playing the piano, concertina, violin, flute, &c. It 
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was the last pleasant party we had; after that, all 
was gl(X)ni and misery. 

We heard of the shocking suicides of tlie Com- 
modore of the Mafy and of GeneraL Stalker. The 
reason we heard assigned for tliis, both in the 
papers and by people who ought to know, ‘was 
that the Indian climate so upsets people’s nerves 
as to render them unfit for any great excitement or 
responsibility. Certainly, in the dreadful crisis of 
the mutiny much loss of life and great misery 
were occasioned by the incapability and vacillation 
of some of tlie superior officers: but we must not 
forget what we owe to otliers. To the livmg we 
owe an everlasting debt of gratitude — Sir John 
Lawrence, Mr. Montgomery, Sir Archdale Wilson, 
Sir James Outram, Sir Hope Grant, and many 
others; and to the dead a never-dying memory of 
their great deeds — ^Havelock, Neill, Nicholson, Law- 
rence, and Wheeler. England and Scotland have 
good cause to be proud of their chivalrous and noble 
sons. Who can forget Willoughby,* Salkeld, Home, 
and the other heroes of the Cashmere Gate ! 

We still heard very unpleasant reports; though 
things had been kept so quiet that we did not hear 
of the first disturbances at Barrackpore, which 
occuired on the 28 tli of January, till the middle 
of Eebruary. Then the papers began to take more 

' The hero who, witii his own brand, fired the Magazine at 
Delhi 
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notice of the gathering -storm. First, we heard 
of a special court of inquiry bemg assembled at 
Barrackpore ; next, of the determination of the 
sepoys there rise against their officers, proceed 
to Calcutta, and attempt to take Fort William; then 
of a general parade at Berhampore ; afterwards of a 
native com*t-martial taking place at Fort William, 
which condemned two sepoys to (fourteen years’ im- 
prisonment for mutinous conduct; subsequently, of 
the mutinoas behaviour of Mungul Pandy, a sepoy 
of the 34th Begimeut ; and, finally, of the disbanding 
of tlie 19 th Regiment at Barrackpore, by General 
llcai'sey. 

Some time in April, the Miiliarajah letumed with 
Major Maepherson, who brought with him his sister, 
Mrs. Innes ; Lieutenant Innes having gone to Luck- 
now. The Rajah seemed to have enjoyed himself 
very much, and to bo pleased with the fiattering 
impression he had*made at Calcutta. 

The last grand military display we had was the 
blowing up of a mud fort; it was a very striking 
sight. Who could believe tliese suave, respectful 
sepoys were cherishing a diabolical plot! I here 
saw, for the first time, the Rajah; he was plainly 
dressed, and did not look very kingly, Ur in any way 
striking. Of course, there was a large throng of 
natives come in to enjoy tiio “ tomascha.” 


Tomaschar-^ames, amnsemento. 
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Shoriily after his aarrival, the Maharajah gave a 
grand filte. WeVere invited; but as I did not care 
to see this display of native parade, and as it was 
very hot, we declined the invitation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE MUTINIES. 

It seems surpassingly strange that so little notice 
■was taken of th<j impending danger by those -whose 
duty it was to care for the safety of a mighty empire. 
We had, at the beginning of the year 1857, three 
reguneiits less than before the annexation of Oude. 
There were no European regiments at many of the 
largest stations ; Allahabad, Cawnpore, Benares, and 
Delhi, were all left to the protection of disaffected 
regunents. The Government at Calcutta, in serene 
complacency, was coolly issuing orders for the dis- 
banding of regiments : as though that could in any 
way stop the evil. 

We now heard of the hanging of Mungul Pandy 
and of incendiarisms at Umhalla. Many reasons 
were assigned for these disturbances: first, the 
trumpery- one of the greased cartridges ; and, 
secondly, the annexation of Oude. But neither of 
these were the real reason. 

The heat now began to he overpowming : I was 
awakened one morning by the most stifling sensation 
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in the air, and felt quite ill. The ayah and hearer 
said tha hot winds had coimneuced. Really, 1 did 
think it was very *‘arg ke m&fick” (like fire): it 
made your brain feel on fire, and all 4he blood in 
your body throb and bum like liquid fire. We 
drove out for a<ishort time, and I was struck with 
the gray, lurid look of the sky : tlie trees looked dry 
and withered. 

We could no longer drive round the "course;” 
the only bearable place was the well-watered road 
between the houses. Gwalior cantonments are 
situated in a hollow, therefore the hot winds sweep 
over them unimpeded. 

We felt languid and weary, and every precaution 
was taken to mitigate the intense heat. We bathed 
many times in the day, and drank cooling drinks — 
particularly soda-water. Indeed, so much of this do 
the Europeans drink, the natives tliink it is the qidy 
water we have at home, and call it " belathee dmee ” 
(foreign water). 

and Mrs. Pierson arrived during the hot 
wealher. It seems strange that in the mutiny, 
though Mr. Pierson was not so weR‘ known or so 
mucli liked by his men as Major Blake, Captain 
Stuart, and ]?r. Kirke, yet they not only spared 
him and his wife, but assisted them to escape. A 
little before this, a man from Calcutta arrived to 
take photographs, and stayed some time. Some 
of these photographs were actually recovered after 
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the mutinies^ and sent into' Agra. The Stuarts were 
taken in groups, and made very pretty ftictnres, 
which were sent home, and, I believe, arrived there 
safely. Whait a comfort they lAust have been! I 
saw several groups of sepoys taken also. Many 
photographs were found in the room of horrors at 
Cawnpore ! 

The tempest had been brewing at Meerut for some 
time : bungalows and houses were burnt, and no one 
knew who had perjietrated these flagrant acts of 
revolt. At last ^iighty>five troopers, having refused 
to fire with the cartridges supplied them, were 
sentenced to six and ten years’ imprisonment. In 
spiti of the sullen, defiant looks of the sepoys, they 
were carried to a prison hvo miles ofl‘, in the native 
city, instead of being tmder an English guard. But 
for this, the terrible plot would have remained con- 
cealed till the day fixed for a simultaneous rising ; 
when, doubtless, the consequences woiUd have been 
much more terrible than they were. All went on as 
usual till Sunday (the fatal day), the 10th of May. 

The news, by means of the telegraph, was all over 
Lidia by the Wth; but we then hoped it was not 
known to the natives, })recautions having been token 
to prevent them corres}^)onding. It burst on us at 
Gwalior like a thunderclap, and paralysed us witli 
horror. We could not help wondering how a plot, 
known to so many thousands, could so long remain 
secret, and all things go on quietly as ever. We 
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did not see tlie t^ibk details till a day or two after^ 
wards, when we were dining with the Stuarts; I 
remember our gloomy forebodings, and bow we 
talked of what had 'happened. Little Inore than a 
month after, out of the nine people assemblec^ogether 
that night, tliere were only three survivors. K^Iapcain 
Stuart sent to the d&k office, at the Lushkur, for Ihe 
papers, that we might see the list of killed and 
escaped, as many of us were in anxious suspense 
about friends at Meerut. Oh! what a number of 
people have been cut off in the full pride and vigour 
of youth in these fiarfm mutinies. Wliat happy 
homes have been desolated -uid hearts broken I The 
particulars of the Delhi and Meerut mutinies are 
now too well known : I will not dwell on them ; but 
think how we must have heard of them at Ghvalior I 

Martial law was now proclaimed in the Meerut 
district, and Sir Henry Lawrence sent the following 
telegraphic message to the Governor-General: — AU 
is quiet here; but affairs are critical Get every 
European you can from China, Ceylon, and else- 
where ; also all the Goorkas from the Hills : time is 
everything.” 

On the 17 th, the whole Contingent was paraded to 
hear the Government proclamation, which was read 
by Brigadier Ramsey, who also addressed them. 
This be could do very well, as he knew the language 
perfectly. Captain Pearson and Lieutenant Cock- 
bourn left Gwfdior with half the cavalry and artillery 
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reginientB. Captain Campbell le^ also for Agra in 
command of die Riyali’s body-guard. * ■ 

Major Maepberson now took up his abode in the 
cantonments. We Avent one d&y to dine with him, 
and 1 was introduced to the Maharajah Scindiah, 
Avhn happened to be there. I have a distinct recol- 
lection, when he, shook hands with me, of Ms limp 
cold hand — just like all natives. 

From that time the Rajah used frequently to come 
to the cantonments to see Major Maepherson. 

I can never forget the fearful gloom of that month ; 
but as our feelings arc betti-r described in my own 
and my husband’s letters home, T will here insert 
some of them. 


“ Gwalior, Saturday, May 16th, 1857. 

“I AVi'ite to you to-day, although the mail does 
not leave Bombay until the 28th, because there is no 
knowing lunv hotv long the road between this and 
Bombay will be open for the passage of the mails. 
The country, north of Agra, is in a dreadful state, 
You Avill probably have heai*d of mutiny and dis- 
siftection having shown itself in .some native regiments 
near (Calcutta, in consequence of wMch some men 
were hung, and one whole native re^nent and part 
of another [were disbanded : apparently the severest 
punishment the Government dared to indict. Well, 
it appears now that there has been an attempt at con- 
spiracy for a general rising tlironghout iha country. 

0 2 
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It is known that it was intended to Ti^e npon all the 
Eoropeax^ and murder them. And now the insur- 
rection has broken out at Lucknow^ Meerut, and 
Ddhi, and othmr places, where tliere are no European 
regiments, the English are of course entirely at the 
mercy of the brutal, treacherous native soldiers ; and, 
as you see, it has been only the ji^resence of two 
English regiments at Meerut that h^iS saved any of 
the Europeans. Of course we are alarmed here. 
There are only about twenty English officers, witli 
their wives and children, in the station, and about 
5,000 native troops, so that we are entirely at theii* 
mercy. Already, half of our native cavalry and half 
of the artillery have been sent to Agra, and these 
were far more to be trusted than the infantry who 
remain. Even the Rajah’s body-guard Jias gvne to 
Agra. There is an English regiment at Agra, but 
there are many native regiments, 3,000 cut-throats 
in the gaol, and a hostile population; so that they 
would have little diance against so many enemies. 
And, positively, the Governor has called up all the 

A 

native regiments, and told tliem that if they do not 
like the service, they are at liberty to^eavo it with- 
out molestation. Fancy such a course as this when 
a Tjusing is feared, throughout the country ! 

I do not think that our lives are safe for a 
moment. Oh, how gladly would I send off my wife 
to England, or even to Agra, this moment if 1 could. 
The insurgents,, of course, will be increasing every 
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day, and if they come here, the native soldiers have 
as good as told their officers that they ’will not 
resist them; — *they ■will not fighf against their 
brethren ; ’ and it ■would not bS simply death to ffill 
into their hands. 

^This is God’s pmiishment upon all the weak 
tampering with idolatry and flattering vile supersti- 
tions. The sepoys have been allowed to have their 
own way as to this and that thing which they pre- 
tended was })art of their religion, and so have been 
spoiled and allowed to see that we were frightened 
of them. And now no one can tell what will be the 


end of it. There is no great general to put things 
right by a bold stroke. We shall all be cut up 
piecemeal. Instead of remaining to have om* throats 
cut, we ought to have gone to Agra long ago, or 
towards Bombay; and all the Emopean regiments 
should have been drawm together, and every native 
regiment tliat showed the least sign of disaffection 
at once destroyed, or at least driven away : for, as a 
leading article in the Agra paper of this morning 


observes, what native regiment can now be trusted? 
I would leave for Bombay at once, but it would be 


deatii to be exposed even for an hour to the sun. 
What to do I know not. The officers of coiurse dare 


not stir one step, but I wonder they do not contrive 
some plan for sending the ladies and children up to 
Agra, or to some place where thm« are English 
troops. There is gloom on the few English frees, 
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and a scowl upon Jthe .&,co of every native already. 
This letter will eertainly make you very anxious 
about us. Safah happily is all safe, being near 
Calcutta; but I htipe'you will get a more favotmable 
account from me enclosed with this, or, at least, hear 
that we are in some place of safety. I would send 
my wife off at once if I had the chance. The possi- 
bility eyen of our falling into the hands of these 
demons is horrible. 

“G. W. CoopiATin. 

“P. S. It is dreadfully hot here: everything is 
like fire.” 


“Gwalior, May 19th, 1857. 

I shall write to you some time before the mail 
will leave Bombay, but in the very unsettled state 
of the country, and the d4k being stopped, it is 
better not to lose any time. Tou will know what 
dreadful times we live in, when we cannot be sure 
of our lives for a day, and live in a state of constant 
anxiety and dread. You will iierhaps have seen in 
the jMipers that there have been riots in India. The 
insurgents are now spreading themselves all over. 
HMhing has yet been heard of the officers, their 
wi^es, an d famhies, at Delhi. The rebels have set 
up a king and a judge there. They seem to have 
chosmi tl^ best time for rebelling, when the hot 
weather is commencing, and it would be dangerous 
for the European troops to be exposed to it. All the 
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regiments from the Hilld are being ordered down to 
reinforce Delhi, Meerut, and other important stations; 
hut it will he long before anything can he done, as 
no reliance ean he placed on tha native troops. 

“ Here the troops say they won’t fight against 
their brethren. The artillery and cavalry have left 
here for Agra, together with the Mahar^ali’s body- 
guard, which Captain Campbell has the temporaiy 
command of. There are only about thirty English- 
men in this station, and the native troops arc not the 
least to be deptnded upon. They would most likely 
take part with the insm'gents, of whom there must 
now be a great number; and they will soon be 
joined by all who hate the English. The insubor- 
dination in our own servants is most remarkable. 
They look as if they would like to cut our throats. 
The life we lead is quite miserable ; the heat before 
was bad enough to bear, but now it is dreadful, 
when you live in fear of your life. Here we are in 
the midst of a lot of savages (for most of them are 
nothing better), seventy miles from any European 
regiment, and the insurgents are not far from us. 
They attacked a small station between here and 
Agra, and nearly murdertHl an officer. They murder 
people in the most cold-blooded way. At Agfa 
there are 3,000 cut-throats in the gaol, very badly 
guarded, and if they were let out, what would bo the 
consequences? 

“ I wish we were safe at home. George has 
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his rifle in readiness. AU night long we are only 
separated by a thin piece of wood from our coolies 
who pull the punkahs, and who would not hesitate 
to cut our throats if* they had the chance. 

“ We do not know from day to day what will 
happen. Captain Campbell gave lus wife a lA'ace 
of loaded pistols before he left her, so you may fancy 
the state we live in. I hope we shall soon hear 
better news when the English troops meet the rebels ; 
but they will never be able to stand the heat, as 
they are only invalided troops from the Hills. Poor 
Sarah Money (formerly Menteath) had to part from 
her hnsband not a month after their marriage, as 
his regiment was ordered against the rebels. 

"R. M. COOPIAHD.’* 

“ Gwalior, May 22nd, 1657. 

“ I have already sent off a letter for you, for the 
mail which is to leave Bombay on May 28 th, giving 
you an account of the dreadful rebellion that has 
broken out in India. I am very sorry that I have 
no better news to give you now; we are still in 
^eat uncertainty and danger. Notlfing of course 
is heard from Delhi, which is still in the hands of 
the rebels; and* it is to be feared that many of the 
Europeans who were there when the rebellion broke 
out have been ms^sacred. I gave you before the 
names of some that had been, murdered there, uod 
nothing farther has been heard. 
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" It is a drcadAil time for Etiiy)peans to have to 
move down into the plains; but of course it was 
necessary to strike a blow at once. 

' “We hemf that the CommandAr-in-Chief is already 
on his way to Delhi with three Enropemi regiments, 
cavSlry and artillery, and two or three native r^- 
ments that are supposed to be yet faithful; and it 
is said that native troops will be found sufficiently 
trustworthy from stations near Delhi to help in 
surrounding and investing it It will be long even 
before they reach it, so we shall have to wait to 
know our fate, and the fate, apparently, of English 
empire in India. It seems that the massacre at 
Meerut was frightful; that though there were two 
English regiments in the station, the natives suc- 
ceeded in murdering a large number of their officers, 
and many women and children. But we have heard 
nothing certain. The mutineers from Meerut and 
other places have already spread themselves over 
the country, and just now something terrible has 
•happened at Etawah, a small station only about forty 
miles to the east of this place, for a whole re^ment 
has been burned away tiiither from here this morn- 
ing. It is to be hoped that they will be faithful. 
They are all natives, and have only three English 
officers. 

“ We get no new8i)apers, and as I, of course, am 
not admitted to military consultations here, the only 
news we get is by chance conversation, or by my 
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writing to the Bqgade Major^ or some other officer, 
and asking what is going on. 

“ You know that we are not in English donunions, 
hut in those of the^Bajah of Gwalior.* Happily he^ 
remains ffiithful to the English, at least sO far, and 
Jn appearance, though now no one can tell what 
native is to be trusted. 

*'The weather is now dreadfully close and hot, 
though they say that the extreme heat has not yet 
set in. 

“ The change in tlie behaviour of all servants and 
natives is wonderful, since the disturbances broke 
out. All are insolent, no longer like submissive 
slaves, but as if they were very forbearing in iu>t 
at once murdering you; and the people eye us, wheat 
we drive out, in tlte most sinister and malicious 
way; 

“ G. W. CoorLAMD.” 


“ Gwalior, May 23ni 

“ I write again, as I think you may be anxious to 
know how things go on. 

** We are all in a very anxious and dreadful 
jpeisition; for what must be a decisive blow to this 
.dreadfiil consj^iracy, is now going on at Delhi. A 
large force of English troops have reached Delhi, 
.and are to .commence opemtions ;to-day. Thfe }ast 
rpail firom Agra, which came in to-day, .broitght 
word tikat the rebels iuul taken .Allyghur, where 
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there is a treasury, ,aud so had gqjt possession of a 
large amount of money, and had stepped tlie com- 
munication with the Punjaub ; so that now we can 
know nothing certain of the st^e of things there, 
and can * only hope that the sepoys will remain 
faithful there ; for if they join the rebels, all is losi;. 
The fate of India will be decided in two or three 
days — perhaps is deciding now. There are supposed 
to be 7,000 sepoys, all trained by the English, in 
possession of Delhi ; and it is now believed they have 
a large number of English officers prisoners, whom 
they have not yet mmdored. Our fate depends upon 
the result at Delhi ; the slightest failure will be the 
signal for reA’^olt and massacre among all the native 
troops throughout tlie country. Of course here, as 
everywhere else, there is the most anxious expec- 
tation. There are now only ten English officers in 
the station, with many ladies and children, and 
in the midst of native troops ready to break out at 
a moment’s notice, and are only waiting to see what 
happens at Delhi. We hope that Agra is safe, as our 
own lot depends, in a great measure, upon it There 
is great fear, if Delhi is not taken, of the insurgents 
coming here, as Gwalior is on their way, and the 
atrocities they commit are feaiful to Ihink of. The 
insurgents have burnt down a railway station-house 
not very far from Oalcutta, so it will be very difficult 
to get there now ; they have also burnt down a large 
hospital at Agra. The rebels intend to make terms. 
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by means of the prisoners, with the English who are 
now besieging Delhi. One young oflScer did a very 
brave thing — ^he blew up a place containing fire- 
arms of all sorts. It is supposed he blew himself up 
with it, as nothing has been since heard of Kim. You 
have no idea of the gloom here; people seldom go 
out of their houses, and all look as if they expected 
some dreadful calamity. IlYe dined last night with 
the Stuarts. Several officers were there, and they 
all spoke most doubtfully of things, and said, if a 
decisive blow was not struck at Delhi, it would 
be all over with the English. 

"It will be dreadfiil vrork for the regiments to 
have forced marches in these scorching winds. We 
have no news from the Punjaub, as the dak is 
stopped. Things have been in a very unsettled 
state at Peshawur for some time; they killed an 
officer who was out of cantonments lately. This 
is worse than the Santal rebellion, as it is amongst 
the Company’s own troops. Some of the native 
regiments that left here are now at Delhi. Some oi 
the officers I met last night said thejr had observed 
the insolent manner of the sepoys here for some 
tune. 

* "R. M. CoopLANn. 

‘^P.S. — Before I write again, I hope to have better 
news for you ; if not, there is no knowing if we shall 
be alive.” 
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** Gwalior, Jiinte 2nd. 

I am very sorry to say that the aspect * of things 
is not at all more favourable now^ and we ourselves 
have been during the last few days in the midst of 
the gveatest alarm and trouble. 

TJie rebellion continues to spread all around us, 
and has broken out, it is to be feared, even in the 
Punjaub ; but we do not hear much, and that very 
irregularly, since, in many ])laces, the post roads 
and telegraphs are in the possession of the rebels, 
and where it is oj)en the Government keep it to 
themselves, and seem to hide the real state of things 
as much as possible from the people. But we know 
tliat^at Etawah (perhaps sixty or seventy miles from 
us) the houses of the officers have been pillaged and 
burnt down, and the treasury carried off; the same 
lias bet'll done at Mynpoorie, a considerable station 
between Agra and Cawnpore. Tlie insurgents are 
all over the country, jdundering and murdering as 
tliey please. Nothing has yet been heard from Delhi, 
everything being in the hands of many thousands of 
rebels, who have got jiossession of treasure, it is said, 
to the amount of Lctween half a million and a million 
of rupees, besides the property that they have got in 
Delhi, which was a yery wealthy city. It was 
expected that the Commandcr-hi-Chief would have 
made an attack upon Delhi a week ago, and now' 
tha% nothing is heard of him, we are almost in 
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despair; either he is panic-struck^ or the native 
troops Jive trusted have turned traitors, or he has 
been defeated, or cholera has broken out among his 
troops. And everything depends upon his success ; 
if he is defeated, we shall^ go at once. It is terrible 
to watch how fear has gradually come over the 
Govex'nment First, there" was a proclamatioij pro- 
mising speedy extermination to all rebels, saying 
that English troops were gathering from all quarters, 
and that vengeance would soon overtake their enemies. 
Now, to our shame and humiliation, a proclamation 
has appeared, declaring that every sepoy who lias 
taken part in this rebellion will be allowed to go to 
his home in peace on giving up liis arms at the 
nearest station, i.e. offering entire impunity to^tbe 
wretches that have murdered and treated with every 
outrage our -women and children, and devastated 
everything with fire and s^vord. 

But now to come to ou^selve^. Two regimtmts 
and the cavahy having been lately sent off to other 
places, there are now here two regiments of infantry 
two companies of artillery, and perhaps a hundred 
cavalry. The English community consists now of 
eleven officers, mostly with wives and children, three 
surgeons, the -^ives and families of four officers that 
have been sent off with th^r regiments, and four 
sergeants with wives and children. Well, it seems 
that on Wednesday last, and during Thursday, the 
most dreadful reports kept coming in to the brigadier. 
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the political agents and some other officers secretly, 
that the whole of the troops' here were to rise simtd- 
taneously on Thursday evening, at eleven o’clock, 
and bum down all our houses gind murder us; of 
course none of these reports ever reached us, and 
about half-past five on Thursday evening Ca^in 
Murray came rushing infb our house, and askea to 
see mo alone. He told me that he had been sent by 
the brigade-major to inform me that the troops were 
going to rise at eleven o’clock that night, and make 
wholesale bumiftg and slaughtering; that every 
woman and child cither had fled, or must at once 
make off to the Residency — a large house between 
seven and eight miles off, where the political agent at 
theOourt of Gwalior lives; and that I must drive 
my wife over there in our buggy, since arrangements 
had been made for the occupation of all carriages in 
the station. It was of the utmost importance that 
our flight should Re made unobserved ; we must 
wait till the usual time of our evening drive, and 
pretending that we were going out as usual, must 
slip off on the road to the Residency ; we must not 
take anything with us, for fear of exciting suspicion. 

^^This was all said in a few moments, and the 
officer hurried away. You may imagine our feelings, 
not knowing how many had escaped, nor whether we 
should succeed in doing so, or should be stopped on 
the road. We hastily dressed, and orclered our buggy 
to be ready, not without many fears that perhaps the 
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groom had run away, or the horse would be found 
lame ; v^e took ea^h a night-dress, gave a last look at 
our nice drawing-room, favourite books, &c., and my 
wife played on her piano, probably for the last time, 
and then about half-past six we got into our bpggy and 
drove off, leaving our money and everything we had, 
jus As if we were going out for our customary even- 
ing drive. I first drove down the station, thinking to 
avoid suspicion, and tlien drove into Mrs. Campbell’s 
compound, to ask if she had gone. We found that she 
had gone early that morning, and so, thinking there 
was no time to lose, turned down the road towards 
our place of refuge. We had at once to pass a long 
bridge guarded by soldiers, and there feared we 
should be stopped ; but happily they let us pass, and 
w’e got dear out upon the road. The road was 
frightfully bad, in some places covered by gullies, 
and I had never been that wa}' before, so that as 
darkness came on, and we wei'c oiJiged to depend on 
the directions of any passing natives, and we were 
frequently passed by armed cavalry, wo wore not a 
little uncomfortable, and began at last to think (such 
w-as the wild, desolate look of th© surrounding 
country) that w’-e were being entrapped. At last we 
reached a largi^ encampment of Maliratta horse and 
infantry surrounding a large stone house, which we 
were glad to find was to be onr place of refuge. 

I have not time to give you a minute description 
of all that occurred here. You must imagine thirteen 
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ladies, almost all with one or two children, and four 
sergeants’ wives with their children, crowded to- 
gether, having just left their husbands, as they sup- 
posed, in the, greatest danger, ^nd expecting that 
their houses, and all that they had, would in a 
few hours be in flames, and a birth and death both 
expected to happen any time; no beds, no change of 
dress, and suffocatingly hot ; and then an order that 
every one should be ready to start at a moment’s 
notice, for perhaps we might have to hurry off 
towards Agra. The political agent, a son of one oi 
our officers, and an invalid soldier, w^ere the only 
white men present. You must imagine what a night 
we passed, entirely in the hands of the Rajah’s troops, 
and expecting to hear the olHcers that might have 
survived come galloping in with news that all was 
over. 

But news came at last that the officers had 
gone among their men, and that the dreadful hour 
was passed, and no outbreak had been made; and 
then that the officers were sleeping among the lines, 
and the artillery officers and tlie Brigadier before the 
guns, so tliat k was supposed that the storm had 
passed for the present — to burst out on another 
opportunity. Early in the morning *we were told 
that the Rajah had intimated tliat he could not afford 
troops to guard us at that distance ; we must come 
down to one of his palaces. Of course we were 
obliged to submit; and before long the natives ol‘ 

ir 
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Gwalior crowded to a sight such as never had been 
seen in*their streets before. Fifteen or sixteen car> 
riages dnahing through, surrounded by hundreds of 
wild Mahratta horsemen, and hlled with Fnglish ladies 
and children. A gallop of four or five miles, through 
heat and dust, brought us to the Rajah’s palace.. 

“After waiting some titoe in the courtyard, we 
were conducted up a long flight of steps to the top 
of one part of the palace, which we were after- 
wards informed was near the Rajah's harem. Such 
misery I have seldom seen — poof little children 
crying, ladies half dead with heat and fatigue, some 
in tears ; nothing to defend us from the heat ; one 
mother weeping over a child supjjosed to be dying, 
without medical aid or necessaries of any kind. The 
Rajah, however, did what he could — sent in some 
old English chairs and a table which he hapftcned to 
possess, and two or three nati\ e be<ls ; and even had 
frames, filled with thorns, put in where there were 
• no windows, in order that water might be thrown 
upon them to keep us cooler. The heat, however, 
was terrific, and we began to think how many such 
days it would be possible to survive. 

“As night came <m, a few native beds were brought 
in, and, as they went, assigned to the diflerent 
ladies. The excitement in the native city below us 
was immense — the people crowding round the palace 
and gathering on the tops of the neighbouring houses 
to get a glimpse of the English prisoners. An im 
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mense number of troops was brought up to guard 
us, and large cannon without end. 

“ After another miserable night — I never got water 
to wash my ‘face, or changed my linen, (my wife, 
happily for her, shared a bed with another lady this 
night,) — we were told a messenger had arrived from 
the Brigadier, to the eflfect that we were to return 
at once to tlic statioit. 

“ It appeared that tlie men had determined to 
remain faithful for the present, and that the native 
officers had gone to the Brigadier, and explained that 
they were otl'ended at the departure of the ladies 
and at fluar being placed under the care of the 
Rajah ; tliut their men would remain faitliful, and 
we had nothing to fear. 

“ About six A.M. we bade farewell to the Rajah’s 
palace, and reached our houses again about seven, 
finding all just as wo had left it. This was Saturday 
morning, tu)d here we are still, Tuesday morning; 
but our condition is very pitiable. We are here 
.only on sufferance ; our masters are always around 
us: we liave to be obliged to them for not burning 
down our honSes and massacring us. How can we 
trust one of them, when we know that regiments 
just like them have been guilty of every enormity? 
How gladly should 1 find myself with my wife on 
board an English steamdt! but we cannot escape 
now, the roads are unsafe, even if the climate spared 
us. If a great blow is not struck soon at Delhi, all 

H 2 
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will go. The Governor of Agi'a is most anxious 
that the* news of our alarm here should not reach 
Agx'a, fearing the effects of it there, though they 
have one English rogiiuent. Where .this will end 
no one can teU. 

“ The country is no longer ours, but in the hands 
of sepoys ; and our lives, dhd all we have, too. I 
hope you will all compassionate us, and think about 
us; and if it is not too late, I hope England will 
not leave us to be massacred with impunity, but 
send troops to save us ; though, perhaps, all will be 
over before they reach us. 

“ G. W. CoorLAA’D. 

“P. S. Wednesday morning, June 3rd. — Worse 
HOW’S still. We de]H'uded upon Agra, and now we 
hear that the European regiment there has hud to 
vset upon the two native nginuoits, and disarm 
them: what the 1,600 villains iet loose will do, we 
cannot tell. No news from Delhi; every one asks 
what the Commander-in-Chief can bo about ? There 
are also fears about the native troops at Allahabad ; 
and if they to<jk tiie fort there, they, would get, it 
is said, 30,000 f-r 40,000 stand of anns. Enou'di 
to arm the whole country against us.” 


Gwalior, June tUL 

“ You will be anxious.to hear hotv things 

are going on. Well, first of all, I must tell you 
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that the good news of the fall fit Delhi has just 
now come to us by telegraph from Agra, "We have 
heard no particulars, and only know that Delhi 
was taken cfti • the 8th, and that arrangements were 
iKiing made for levelling the whole place to the 
ground. When I wrote to you last, I said that 
we were all wondering what had become of the 
Commander-in-Chief and his army, and hoping so«in 
to hear of his arrival before Delhi, Well, next 
morning news came that ho had died of cholera at 
Kurnanl. Since then, up to this morning, each 
dav has brought us intelligence of some additional 
•iisaster. First, we heard that at Lucknow, where 
encomiums had been delivered by the autliorities 
on tlie loyalty of the tro<.»ps, evernlung was in 
disorder, the city burnt down, the troops in o}>en 
mutiny. Next, that the same was occurring tlirough- 
out the Punjaub, at Mean Mecr, Ferozepore, and 
other places ; that even in Peshawur, it had become 
necessary to disarm tlie native troops ; that at Um- 
lialla all the native troops had mutinied, sutd been tnn 
up by the Europeans coming down from the hills. 
Next came news of an alarm from Simla, where 
invalids, ladies-, and children are :iS8emble4 in mul- 
titudes, having gone up to escajwi Ae heat of the 
plains. The native troops had proposed terras to 
these poor creatures, on which they were to bt- 
spared. Hundreds had been crowded for safety 
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into some magaz^e, or building of the kind, with- 
out beds or any other comfort Several ladies had lost 
their intellects through terror; some had escaped on 
foot into the jungles^ many had fled to*Dugshai and 
Kussowlie, and there cholera had broken ont among 
them. Another day informed us that all the ntitive 
troops at Bareilly had mutanied, and that the whole 
district of Rohilcimd was up in arms. Then came, 
word that in our own neighbourhood, at Ajmerc 
and Nusseerabad, the whole of the native troops 
had risen and carried oflT the artillery towards Delhi, 
though there was a European regiment present, and 
that several officers of this regiment had fallen in 
a flght with them. 

" ThenirWe heard worse news, that at Necmuch 
the same tragedy had been enacted, and that all 
the troops there had mutinied, including even one 
regiment of this Gwalior Contingent. 

** This last news has been carefully kept secret, 
since it was feared that the troops here might be 
shaken when they heard of the defection of one of 
their own regiments. This Contingent having, Sp 
to this time, remained sound. 

" On Sunday night last we were alarmed by loud 
shouting, and vn going out I found the roads full 
of artillery and native troops naaking off towards 
Jhassi: a neighbouring station, ‘^here the troops 
had risen and carried off the treasury^ the officers 
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and their families having fled int^ the fort. They 
went out some distance^ but were recalled the same 
evening, it being feared that they would not face 
the rebels at«Jhansi. 

Since then we have been in great doubt and 
uncertainty, not knowing that the next hour might 
not bring st like calanfity on ourselves. As yet 
the men liere remain quiet, but we are altogether 
at their mercy. They do almost what they like : lie 
down while on guard; laugh at us, and seem to 
enjoy the consternation and looks of constraint and 
uneasiness that are plainly visible among us. The 
least hope of success at Delhi would have set all 
into a flame. You may imagine our peace of mind 
has not been very^reat, receiving, as w^^ave done, 
every day fresh details of horrible outrages and 
massacres. 

“ Some time ago we heard very bad news from 
Calcutta. The fort tliere. Fort William, the bulwark 
of India, wnth all its stores, arsenals, and magazines, 
was within a hair^s breadth of falling into the hands 
5f the traitors. If it had not been for the loyalty 
of one native^ officer, wdio divulged the plot, the 
Fort would have been seized by mutineers, and the 
whole capital of India would have fallen into their 
hands. We afterwards heard that there had been 
a panic in Calcutta. Multitudes had fled on board 
the shipping in the river, arms had been served out 
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to all Europeans, volunteers were being enrolled, 
and even tlie French were preparing to assist against 
the enemy. But now we cannot hear what may 
be the fate of Calcutta,. or even of .Allahabad and 
Cawnpore ; all the country towards Calcutta and the 
trunk road being in the possession of the traitors, 
and every d&k and telcgra']ph being destroyed, even 
us far as Myiipoorie, near Agra. I hope you will 
have good news from Benares. I think tliey are 
as safe there as anywhere. English trooj)s have 
been sent up there, and as this is completely a 
Mahomedan rising, there is not much to be feared 
from the Hindoos of Benares; who ai*c, moreover, 
cowardly, unwarlike Bengdees. However, I believe 
we are £^in the greatest danggr. The European 
troops in India are very few, and almost incapable 
of acting in weather like this, and the worst season 
is coming. If cholera becomes general at Dellii, 
no one can tell what wdll befall them, and it wixl 
be six months before an army can be sent out from 
England. There are, I think, 71 native Bengal 
regiments, forming an army of between 50,000 arid 
60,000 men. 

Between twenty and thirty regimencs have 
already mutinied, and everywhere the natives are 
ready to rise against us. In fact, it is the villagers 
that in many places have committed tlic worst 
outrages. The English officers and their families are 
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scattered all over the country at ijmumeraLle little 
stations. In this weather it is almost imposMhle to 
move, and if they could move they must abandon 
all their houses and property. Probably, too, they 
are afraid to move, because on the least appearance 
of thtiir abandoning the countiy, the whole popula- 
tion would rise behind tliera. They cannot move, 
either, without the orders of their superiors. Even 
though Delhi is taken, I do not sei* how the small 
European force that we have, will be able to stand 
against the daily increasing hordes of rebels. Even 
at Scepree, the next station to this, the regiment 
is insubordinate or disaffected. This, with Jhansi 
and Necmuch, which I spoke of before, are out- 
stations which I have to visit. 

“ The detailed accounts of the massacres at Juccrut 
and Delhi are most horrible. At Delhi a larcc 
number of gentlemen (inchuling some civilians and 
the chaplain) and ladies had taken refuge in the 
palace of the old native King. The rebels, raving 
I'ke demons, tore them out one after another and 
murdered them dcliberatciv, and then draaircfl their 
bodies about th^ streets. The escapes of some, after 
wauderiug in the jungles and hiding there for days, 
are most wonderful. One family e8caj')ed in a car- 
riage, having shot down, several times, the rebels 
who tried to stop them. In many places the regi- 
ments have first murdered their officers, in some 
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cases not one ^as survived. In one instance, the 
commtoding officver committed suicide. 

"I hope now Delhi is taken things will take a 
turn for the betfer. The mail does not leave 
Bombay, I believe, until the 27th, so that I shall 
be able, all well, to send you another letter about 
the 20th 


“G. W. COOPLAND.” 
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CHAPTER V 

THE ESCAPE. 

The day after my liusbsmd wrote this letter (the 
last he ever wrote) the news came that Delhi had 
not been taken: it was a mistake in the telegram. 
What it cost us to beai* this dreadful reverse and 
give up this last hope, I cannot tell. We were 
again plunged into uncertainty as to our fate; for 
we felt tliat tlie sepoys would no longer keep quiet 
when they heard of failure. Our last hope of 
escape was now cut off, as a telegiam arrived from 
Mr. Colvin, the Lieut-Governor at Agra, to say 
tliat the ladies and children were not to be sent into 
Agra till the mutiny resdly broke out at Gwalior. 
Before this, luy husband had often wished to send 
me to Agra ; but he would not desert lus post, and 
I would not leave him. I have often thought since 
that had I done* so he might have escaped, by riding 
off un impelled by me ; many unmarried officers 
having escaped in this way. When* the mutinies 
first began, if all the ladies and children at the 
numerous small stations had been instantly sent 
away to Calcutta or some place of safety before the 
roads were obstructed, their husbands and fathers 
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would probablvthave had a better chance of escape. 
Instead of whicli, the lives of men, women, and 
children were sacrificed, tlirough the efforts to avoid 
arousing the suspicions of the troops. 

Gwalior was one of the worst places in India to 
effect an escape from. Tho houses were iii rows 
on each side of a long roacl, a mile In length ; behind 
them, on one side, were the lines of the cavalry and 
artillery, and branching off from them were the lines 
of the infantry regiments. On the other side, behind 
the houses, was the nullah.* The only peojde who 
escaped on the night of the 14tli, lived on this side. 
On the first alarm, they instantly rushed across the 
nullah. Had the guards of their houses resisted 
their escape, nothing could have saved them : liad 
soldiers been placed -there to stop them, it would 
have been useless to attempt it ; but for the first 
ten minutes the nullah was left unguarded. Our 
house was some distance from the nullah, and we 
had not been long enough in Gwalior to know the 
locality exactly. Besides, almost immediatvily after the 
alarm, the banks of the nullah were lined with sepoys, 
hunting for those who had already crossed. 1 believe 
the Brigadier lay hidden under the bridge whilst 
^ey were passing over it and searching for him. 

At one end of the long street was a small bazaar, 
the natives of which were instantly up in arms. 
Our house was near this end of tho street, and at 
Nullah, a river stream. 
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the opposite end was a cemetery, a ^parade ground 
and gaol. At the back of the houses and • lines 
were the cavalr}’ stacks, the course, the magazine, 
and a small place where elephants were kept. 

I got a letter from one of iny cousins, saying that 
they had all been obliged to escape by riding from 
Simla to Kussowlie ; it was* a long distance ; and my 
uncle, who liad been very ill, was greatly exhausted 
by riding so far in the sun. They were also very 
much alarmed about their brother at Peshawur, the 
Punjaub being In such an unsettled state. 

I was much struck with the conduct of our 
servants — they, grew so imj)ertuient. My ayah 
evidently looked on all my j^roperty as her share 
of the plunder. When I opened my dressing-case, 
she would ask me questions about the ornaments, 
and inquire if the tops of the scent-bottles w^ere 
real silver ; and she always w^atched where 1 put 
my things. One evening, on returning from our 
drive, we lieard a tremendous quarrelling going 
on between the sej)oys of our guard and the ayah 
and kitinutgliur. They were evidently disputing 
about tlie spoil ^ and it afterw^ards turned out that 
the sepoys got quite masters, and would not let 
the servants shiiro any of the plunder, but kept 
them prisoners, and starved and ill-treated them. 
They liad much better have remained faithful to 
us, and have helped us to escape ; instead of which, 
at tiie first shot, they vanished, and began to plun- 
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der -what they could. My husband overheard the 
punkah coolies outside talking about ns, and saying 
that these Feringhis would soon have a different 
home, and they v^ould then be masters ; and that 
the Feringliis were quite different in the cool 
weather, but were now such poor creatures' as to 
require to be punkahed aifd kept cool.- I could not 
help fancying they might have made us punkah and 
fan them, so completely were we in their power. 

During this week the bunian,t who supplied us 
with grain for the cattle and other things, the 
church-bearer and the schoolmaster, all came to 
be paid at once ; they said they were going to take 
all their property to the Lushkur. This looked as 
if mischief was brewing. 

Letters came from home full of news about tlie 
Manchester Exhibition, tours in Scotland, and all 
sorts of pleasures. Of course, our friends knew 
nothing then of the state of misery we were in. 

Our last consolation was now taken a-w'ay, for the 
telegraph between us and Agra was destroyed, and we 
were dependent upon rumour for intelligence. We 
heard dreadful re|)orte from Jhansi, but could not 
ascertmn the extent of the calamity there. An order 
appeared for a regiment to hold itself in readiness 
for marcliing, and the guard returned from the Resi- 
dency, for the Rajah gave Miyor Maepherson a guard. 

Feringhis, English— Europeans. 

Btisiu, shopkeeper, trader in grain, Ac. 
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Major Blake was constantlj’ consulting with the 
Brigadier as to what was to be done. We went to 
call on the Blakes, and heard from Mrs. Raikes, who 
was staying there (her husband being at Agra), that 
their house had been burnt down, at one of the out- 
statiori^ ; though it was thought not by the sepoys. 

On Friday and Saturday we heard nothing; and 
we lived in a state of dread uncertainty. My 
husband seldom undressed at night, and I had a 
dress always ready to escape in. My husband’s rifle 
was kept loaded (I learnt to load and fire it), as we 
were determined not to die without a struggle. Oh ! 
the misery of those (fays! None but the condemned 
criminal can know what it is to wait death passively ; 
and even he is not kept in suspense, and knows he 
will be put to a niennful end. 

I w'ell remember one Saturday night (the last 
night w'e spent in our own house) we were k^t 
awake by the oniinous sound of the inaistree* making 
a coflin for a poor little child tliat was to be buried 
early the following morning. My husband rose at half- 
past four, as the funeral was at five. The ayah was 
particularly attufitive in her manner to me, and began 
[ntying the poor “ mem sahib,” saying, " How she will 
giieve now her baby is dead.” She stood at the win- 
dow watching, and telling me all tliat was going on. 

When the bu gg y retunied for me, 1 drove to 
church, and found service had begun. I passed 
many sepoys idling about the road — as is usual on 
Maistrcc, carpenter. 
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Sunday. They all saduted me; but I thought I 
observed a treaclieroos look on tlieir faces. I won- 
dered they did not attack us when we were in 
church, and heai*d afterw'ards that they were very 
sorry they did not. The church was well attended, 
and we afterwards received the Holy Communion. 
Singular that we should all meet for the last time at 
such a solemn service ! 

Whilst walking in the garden, before going to 
church, when my husband was at the funeral of 
Captain Murray’s little baby, I saw about a hundred 
sowars ride past the back of our house; tliey rode 
quietly in, all wrapped in l(*ng cloaks. I cannot help 
thinking they were the mutinous sowars of Captain 
Alexander’s party, returned to join in the outbreak. 

After breakfast w'e batlied and dressed, and whilst 
my husband was resting, and I playing one of 
Mozart’s “Masses,” we heard a tremendous noise 
in our garden. After waiting a little time to see if it 
would cease, my husband w’cnt out, and found one 
or two sepoys again disputing with our servants. 
He ordered tliem to be quiet ; but it was of no use, 
they did not now care even to keej> up appearances. 
At last they settled the dispute among themselves ; 
and for two .hours we had j)erfect silence — not a 
sound tvas heard ; it was a dread, foreboding still- 
ness. I read the lines, “While drooping sadness 
enfolds us here like mist,” in the “ Christian Year,” 
and &dt comforted. 1 afterwards recovered that very 
book. 
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My husband laid down, and tried to get a little 
sleep, he was so worn out. He had just before been 
telling me the particulars of the Jhansi massacre, too 
frightful to bQ repeated ; and we did not know how 
soon we might meet the same fate ourselves. 

I hope few will know how awful it is to wait 
quietly for death. There' was now no escape ; and 
w'e waited for our death'Stroke. The dread calm of 
apprehension was awful. AVe indeed drank the cup 
of bitterness to the dregs. The words “ O death in 
life, the days that are no more,” kept recurring to my 
memory like a dirge. But God helps us in all our 
woes; otherwise we could not, have borne the hor- 
rible suspense. 

Silence still reigned, and I was again reading home 
letters — one frorti my sister on her wedding tour — 
when in rushed some of the servants, calling out that 
the little Imngalow where we had formerly lived was 
on fire, and that the wind was blowing the fiames in 
our direction. S^nuething must be done, as the 
sparks were being blown all al>out : the “ 1 st ” N. I. 
were very active in either putting out — or increasing 
— the flames. All the residents began to take the fur- 
niture out of their houses and j*our water on the 
roofk ; and my husband, at the bead of ‘our servants, 
instantly took similar precautions with our house. 
The heat was dreadful, the wind high, and the mess- 
house was soon also a mass of fliames. Eveiy'one who 
haa seen a great fire in a village may imagine what a 

1 
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sisht it was. The road was crowded, the air filled 
with smoke, and 1 heard the crackling and roaring of 
the flames : it was a great contrast to the dead calm that 
had reigned before ; but scarcely more awful. While 
my husband was busily assisting the men, who were 
running about with water, and using the fire-engine ; 
to my astonishment I found the ayah making bundles 
of my clothes, which she had taken out of the ward- 
robes and spread over the floor : she came to me for 
my keys, saying I had better have my things packed 
up and she would take care of them. I ordered 
her to replace them in the drawers and come and 
punkah me, as it was fearfully hot ; I wished to keep 
her quiet, but she was constantly running off. At last 
the wind fell, and the fire was extinguished ; but not 
till the mess-house, the large bath-house adjoining, and 
little bungalow were burnt to ihc ground ; my hus- 
band came in, greatly exhausted with his exertions. 

After dinner the poor clerk, Collins, came in to 
know about service : he was dreadfully agitated, and 
my husband had to wait some time before he was suf- 
ficiently composed to speak. He said he was quite 
sure the sepoys intended to rise 'that night and 
murder us all. Poor man ! I shall never foryet his 
look of distress ; be was the first to be shot that night. 
My husbiind advised me to put on a plain dark 
dress and jacket, and not to wear any ornaments or 
hide anything about me, that the sepoys might not 
kill me for the sake of my dress or trinkets ; we then 
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selected one or two trifles that w% prized and some 
valuable papers^ which we made into small packets, 
and again eat down in silent suspense* 

Meanwhile* my husband wrote; to Captain Meade 
(the brigade-major) to ask if we were to have service 
in the church that evening, as the mess-house was de- 
stroyed ; and also to inquire what he thought of things. 
Captain Meade replied that under present circum- 
stances no one would be prepared to goto church, and 
wc must expect such things ” to happen in these 
times. I then finished a letter for home; which never 
went, as it was burnt in our house. 

After coffee we received a note from Major SherrifF, 
saying he wished to see my husband ; at 5 o’clock he 
came, and they had a long talk together. He said it 
was a hard thing that we should stay to he butchered 
like sheep ; for now there was no doubt but that 
such would be our fate. He also told us Mrs. Haw- 
kiivs liad come in from Sepree, to join her husband, 
and that slie had been confined on Saturday. " It is 
dreadful,” he added, ** that women and children 
should be exposed to such horrors : they will receive 
no mercy I fear.” We wished him to dine with us, 
but he was engaged to the Brigadier; and after 
walking some time in the garden he went away, 
having first left some money which he had forgotten 
to give at the holy coninniniou that morning. A few 
hours after he was shot, when at the lines of his 
regiment 
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My husband n^w sent for all the servants and gave 
them each handsome presents in money : to his bearer 
and my ayah he gave double ; he also rewarded the 
guard of six sepoys^ who had come to guard our house 
when the fire broke out We then drove out We 
saw scarcely any one about everything looked as it had 
done for days past; but as w6 were returning we passed 
several parties of sepoys, none of whom saluted us. 
We met the Brigadier and Major Blake, who were 
just going to pass a party of sepoys, and I remember 
saying to my husband, “ If the sepoys don’t salute 
the Brigadier the storm is nigh at hand.” They did 
not The Brigadier and Major Blake turned and 
looked at them. We found our guard still at our 
house, but they also took no notice of us. We then 
bad tea, and sat reading till gun-fire ; and at 9 wc 
retired to rest, as my husbanck was much exhausted. 

I hope no one will think me unfeeling in writing 
what follows : it must be obvious to all that 1 cannot 
do so without great pain ; but 1 think that English- 
men ought to know what their own countrywomen 
have endured at the hands of the sepoys ; and what 
we went through that night and the following week, 
hundreds of ladies suiered all over India. Only a 
few survived to tell the talc ; which can only be faith- 
fully told by one who has expearienced the misery. 

Some men may think that women are weak and 
only fitted to do trivial things, and endure petty 
troubles; and there are women who deserve no 
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higher opiilion : such as faint at t^e sight of blood, 
are terrified at a harmless cow, or make themselves 
miserable by imagining terrors, and unreal sorrows ; 
but there arc • many who can ensure with fortitude 
and patience what even soldiers shrink from. Men are 
fittcd*by education and constitution to dare and to do ; 
yet they have been surpass’ed, in presence of mind and 
in the power of endurance, by weak women. 

My husband went into his dressing room, and I, 
after undressing and dismissing my ayah, arranged my 
dress for fiight, and lay down. A single l^nip shed a 
gho.stly glimmer in the room. Soon afterwards the 
gun fired — instantly the alarm bugle rang out its shrill 
warning on the still night. Our guard loaded their 
muskets, and 1 felt that our death knell had sounded 
when the butts went down with a muffled sound. 
IMy husband opened his door and said, “ All is over 
with us ! dress immediately.” The ayah and bearer 
nished in, calling out, “ Fly ! the sepoys have risen, 
and will kill you.” The ayah then quickly helped me 
to dress. I put on a morning wrapper, cloth jacket, 
and bonnet, and snatched up a bottle of aromatic 
vinegar and another of opium from the dressing table, 
but left my watch and rings. My hnsbaud then 
came in, and we opened my bath-room door, which 
led into tlie garden, and rushed out. Fortunately it 
was very dark. I said, “Let us go to the Stuarts, 
and see what they are doing.” We soon reached 
their house, and found Mrs. Stuart in great distress, 
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as her husband ^ad just ridden off to' the lines. 
Poor Mrs. Hawkins lay in the next room, with a 
seijeant’s wife attending to the little baby (only a few 
hours old). Mrs. pawkins’ children and the little 
Stuarts were crying, and the servants sobbing, thus 
adding to the confusion. Whilst n»y husband 'tried 
to soothe Mrs. Stuart, I Vent in to talk to Mrs. 
Hawkins, whose husband had also gone to the lines. 

Suddenly a horse dashed into the compound, and 
Mrs. Stuart cried out, “ Oli ! they have killed my 
husband ! ” I returned to her, as my husband went 
out to 8pea|^ to the syce.* 1 held her hand, and 
never can I forget her agonised clasp ! The syce 
told my husband that the sepoys had shot Captain 
Stuart ; that he thought the captain w^as not dead, 
but had been taken to the artillery lines: he also 
brought a message from Major Hawkins, directing 
his wife and children to go to the lines. So i\lrs. 
Hawkins was carried out on a bed, followed by the 
nurse with the infant, and a large party of servants 
carrying the other four children. They all went to 
the artillery lines, as the artillery had j)romised to 
remain faithful. Mrs. Stuart also set off in her 
carriage with her children ; my husband helped her 
in, and UNd to comfort her. Mrs. Stuart had before 
told me that when she returned from her former 
flight to the Besidency, a se{>oy had said to her, 
“Why (Kd you leave your husband, Mem-sahib? 

Syce, groom. 
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That was not brave ; but y.ou women are so weak 
and faint-hearted, you take flight at nothing. See ! 
tlie Sahib trusted us ; wc will always be faitliful, 
whatever happens. 

$ 

Our syce now appeared with the buggy, accom- 
paniod by our kitmutgliar ; the latter appeared very 
much excited, and had a tulwah* in each hand. He 
advised us to cross the bridge leading to the Lushkur ; 
but the syce said it was guarded with guns and sen- 
tries. At first we thought we would follow Mrs. 
Stuart and Mrs. Hawkins to the artillery lines, as the 
artillery were thought to be better incUned towards 
us ; it was the 4th we dreaded, for they had often let 
fall .suspicious and mutinous words. It is believed 
that they couuuitted, that night and the following 
luoniing, most of the murders at the station. 

.1 u.st as wc were going to turn towards the artil- 
lery lines, a young sepoy came running from them 
towards us, weeping aiu^ sobbing. He called out, 
“ They have shot the Sahib,’’ and though my husband 
spoke to him, he ran past without answ'ering. All this 
time we heard v<tlleys of musketry, bugles, shots, and 
terrible shriek'i, and saw some of the houses burning. 
We drove to the Blakes’ bungalow, where we found 
Iklrs. Blake, Mrs. Raikes, and Dr. and ^jjjj^ Kirke ; 
none of them knowing what to do. Major Blake 
had ridden off to the lines the instant the alarm bugle 
had sounded and things were rather quieter here. 

Tulwah, sword, scimitar. 
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It was now lO^o’clock. Dr. Ivirke said the guanl 
had promised to stay by us, and that now it was 
utterlj impossible to escape, as every road was 
guarded and planted with guns, and cavalry were 
riding about. After a short time, passed in ter- 
rible su.-»pense, the guard of tlie house suggested 
that we had hotter hide in the garden, as the sepoys 
would soon be coming to “loot”* the house, and 
would kill us. It was only postponing our 
deaths, as we knew that escape was now hopeless; 
but as life is dear to all, we did what we could to 
save it. 

I shall not attempt to describe my feelings ; but 
leave readers to imagine them — if they can. I will 
only relate the sim[)le facts. . 

'\^'c followed the advice of the guard, and went into 
the garden, where we remained for some time. Mrs. 
Baikes with her baby was taken by her servant to 
hide ebeiwhere, and the Ki|kes, with their little boy, 
went back to their own house. My husband had his 
rifle, which was afterwards lost. I was told after- 
wards by several natives that he killed two sepoys 
with it : I know not if he did. 

jMrs. Blake’s kitmutghar, Muza, who remained 
faithful,^w took us to a shady place in the gaixlcn, 
where we lay concealed behind a bank, well covered 
with trees. He told us to lie down and not to move, 
and then brought a large dark shawl for my husband. 


* Loot, to rob, to plondcr. 
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who was in a white suit. It was, now about 11. 
The guard (composed of men of the 1st) still re- 
mained faithful ; though they took no active part in 
helping us. They kept coming po us with reports 
that Mrs. Campbell was lying dead in her compound; 
that the Brigadier was shot on the bridge, and Dr. 
Mackeller near one of the hospital.'*, and (worst of 
all) that poor Major Blake was killed. This last 
report was only too true. 

At last about a hundred sepoys came to attack Mrs. 
Campbell’s house, which was close to our hiding place. 
W e heard them tearing down the doors ayd windows, 
and smashing the glass and furniture; they even 
brought carts into the garden to carry*ofF the ]>lunder ; 
then they set fire to it.^and the flames shot up into 
the clc-ar night air. They seemed to take pleasure 
in tiieir mad work, for their wild shouts of lauirhtcr 
nilnfzlcd witli the crackling of the flames. The moon 
(whicli liad now ri:<en) looked calmly down* on our 
iniKTy, and lighted the hcaven.s, which were flecked 
with myriads of stars, only occasionally (>bscurod by 
the smoke of the burninsc houses. Oh the sight of 
that moon! lunv I longed that she would hide her 
brightness behind some cloud, and not seem to look 
80 serenely down ufrou our misery. 

At lust, when the mutineers had wreaked their 
vengeance on Mrs. Cumpbell’s house, and only a 
heap of smouldering and blackened ruins remained, 
they commenced their attack on the Blakes’ house. 
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Wc heard them Jooking for us ; but not finding their 
Tictims there, they came into the garden and made a 
diligent search for us. I saw the moonlight glancing 
on their bayonets, ^as they thrust aside the bushes, 
and they passed so close by us that we might have 
touched them. But God baffled their malice* for a 
time : though they Ibught'us with a deadly hatred, 
they were unsuccessful, and we were again left to 
wait a little longer in bitter suspense. When they 
were burning the Blakes’ house, the flames and smoke 
swept over us. Gradually the fury of the st-poys 
died away, and they seemed to be gone in search of 
fresh plunder, or other vj^tims ; for we heard them 
shouting and fifing in the distance. 

Our faithful Muza now qrept to us, and said we 
were no longer safe where w'c were, but that he 
might hide us in his house, and pcrha]>a get us some 
native dresses to disguise ourselves in; and gratefully 
we hurried after him during a lull in the storm. 
His house was a low, small hut, close to the garden, 
where the other houses of the Blakes’ servants were ; 
and we fushed past so quickly that, though we saw 
a number of sepoys, yet they, in the excitement, did 
not see us. Mrs. Blake, in her hurry, fell, and hurt 
her head and shoulder. We crouched down in the 
hut, not daring to move, and scarcely to breathe. I 
remember asking Mrs. Blake to take off her silk cape, 
as it rustled, which she did. In the dark 1 fell back- 
ward over a small bed and hurt myself. Muza then 
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barred the door, and fastened it with a chain. After 
half an hour the sepoys returned, more furious than 
before ; they evidently know we w^cre somewhere 
about. We heard them dis 2 )utin", and the clang of 
their guns sounded as though they were loading 
them.* 

They entered the kitchen of the house, wdiich was 
only separated from the room we were in by a thin 
wooden partition. Muza then went out ; we did not 
know what for. Had he deserted us? The sepoys 
talked and argued with him ; w'e heard them count 
over the cooking vessels anil dishes, and distinctly 
say. ‘‘do, tien, char, awr ^jk nai hai?”* After di- 
viding the spoil, wc hcan^^hein again ask Muza if 
we were in house, and say they rnnst'^scarch ; but 
he rcj)lied that his mother was ill, and that they 
might frighten her. They a^ked Inm, Have you 
no Feringhis concealed?” and he swore the most 
sacred oath on the Koran, that there were none in his 
house : but this did not appear to satisfy them, and 
we heard them coming in ; they forced open the door 
with the butts of tlieir muskets, the chain fell with a 
clang, and as the door l»urst oj3on, we saw the moon 
glistening on their fixed bayonets, Wc thought they 
w^ere going to charge in upon us: but no; the hut 
Avas so dark that they could not see us. They called 
for a light ; but Muza stopped them, and said, “ You 
see they arc not hero: come, and i will show you 
♦ Thto, three, four ; ia there not another ? 
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•where they are.'^ He then shut and fastened the 
door, and they again went away. 

There was again a dead silence, followed by the 
dying shrieks of a horse, as it rushed past our hiding 
place ; so we supjRised they had gone to the stables. 
After a time Muza returned and said: “They will 
be here again soon, and will kill me for concealing 
you, w’hcn 1 swore you were not here ; so I will take 
you to the bearer’s hut: he will not betray you.” 
He then T)pened the door and we went out. Day 
was beginning to dawn, and the- air felt cool, after 
the close atmosphere of the house we had been in for 
so many hours; it was^e bearer’s hut we were 
taken to ; one of a clust^^f huts built of mud, and 
very low anf! small. I again fell and hurt myself, as 
it Avas not yet light, and we again lay on the ground, 
quite w’orn out with watching, and terror ; our lips 
Avere parched, and wc listened intently to hc.ar the 
least sound, but a brooding silence prcA’ailed. We 
were soon joined by Mr.«. liaikes, with her baby and 
ayah ; the poor baby crying and fretting. 

It was now nearly six o’clock, and grew gradually 
lighter, when the .sepoys again returned howling and 
raging like wild beasts. I’hey came round the 
hut, the baby cried, and we heard them ask, “ Whose 
child is that?” One of the women replied they 
did not know ; they called “ Jiring it out ; ” when 
Mrs. Baikes exclaimed in an agony of fear, “ Oh ! 
they will kill my child I ” When the woman carried it 
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out, the sepoys yelled, “Feringhi, hi; kill them!” 
and I saw through the doorway a great number of 
them loading their muskets. They then ordAed 
the woman to, bring out a large quantity of plunder 
that lay on the floor of the hut, pictures, plate, &c.; 
she took them out slowly, one by one, and gave them 
to the 8ei»oy8. " 

We all stood up close together in a corner of the 
hut ; each of ua took up one of the logs of wood that 
lay on the gnmnd, as some means of defence. I did 
not know if luy husband had his gun, as it was too 
dark in the !iut to see even our faces. The sepoys 
then began to pull olf the roof: the cowardly 
wretclics dared not come nj, as they thought m c had 
vreapons. When they had unroofetl tlte hut, they 
fired in ujmu us. At the first shot we drojiped our 
pieces of wood, and my husband said, “ We will not 
die here, let us go outside.” We all rushed out ; 
and Mrs. Jllake, Mrs. Kaike.s, and I, clasped our 
hands q§d cried, “ Mut inaro, niut inaro ” (do not 
kill us). The sejioys said, ‘’ We will not kill the 
mem-sahibs, only the sahib.” We were surrounded 
by a crowd of them, and as soon as they distinguished 
my husband, tliey fired at him. Instantly they 
dragged Mrs. Wake, Mrs. Kaikes, and me back ; 
but not into the bearer’s hut ; the mehtcr’s f was 
good enough for us, they said. 1 saw no more ; but 
volley after volley soou told me that all was over. 

• Feringhi, hi, there are Engliali there. t Mehtcr, sweeper. 
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Here we again lay crouched on the ground ; and 
the Btillness was such, that a little mouse crept out 
ani looked at us -with its bright eyes, and was not 
afraid. Mrs. Campbell came rushing in with her 
hair hanging about ; she wore a native’s dress, her 
own having been torn off her : she had been left alone 
the whole night. Then poor Mrs. Kirke, with her 
little boy, joined us : she had tliat instant seen her 
husband * shot before her eyes ; and on her crying 
“ Kill me too ! ” they answered, “ No, we have killed 
you in killing him.” Her arms were bruised and 
swollen ; they had torn ofF her bracelets so roughly : 
even her wedding ring was gone. They spared her 
little boy ; saying ; Don't kill the butclia f ; it is a 
missie baba.”J Poor child ! his long curls and girlish 
face saved his life ! He was only four years ot age. 


* Dr. Winlow Kirke, who had for nearly twenty years been a me- 
dical officer of the company, first with the IhimUdcuiid legion in 
Scinde, tlicn as a medical adviser to Sir Clmrle.*- Napier, afterwards 
with the IJengal troops at Jlareilly, siilist qaently with tlic European 
artilleiT at Ferozept^rc, and, as superiniendiiijj sur^on to the 

Gwalior contingent. He wa.-^ much beloved, both by liis brother 
officers, and by the sepoyt' under his care, for his bt^nevolent disjio- 
sitioii and goodness of heart : his kindness to the sepoys in sicknes.s 
has been mm h commended ; and it was generally thought, that if a 
rising took jdare, he would escape, being so much hked by the natives ; 
hut bis death proved bow delusive was the confidence to be placed 
in these black-hearted WTctcIies. The doctor who had ministered to 
their necessitie.s and comfort when in hospital, who had cured them 
when sick, and tended them wdicn con vale -.cent, these miscreants shot 
before his wife, and beat out his brains with the butts of tbeir 
muskets. 

t Bfitcha, little one, child. f Missie babfi, little ghrl. 
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I was very thankful to spe Mrs, Campbell, after 
the frightful report we had heard ; for till then we 
had thought her to be safe under Major Macpherson’s 
protection. The sepoys soon returned, and crowded 
in to stare at us. They made the most insulting 
remarks, and then said, “ Let us carry them to our 
lines;” whereupon they seized our hands, and 
dragged us along very fast. It was a beautiful 
morning, and the birds were singing. Oh ! how 
could the bright sun and clear blue sky look on sijch 
a scene of cruelty ! It seemed as if God had for- 
gotten us, and that hell reigned on earth. No 
Avords can describe the hellish looks of these human, 
fiends, or picture* their horrid appearance : they had 
rifled all the stores, and drank brandy and beer to 
excess, besides being intoxicated with bhang.* They 
were all avnied, and dressed in their fatigue uniform, 
f noticed the number on them ; it was the, 4th — 
that dreaded regiment. Some were evidently the 
prisom^ who had been let out from the gaol the 
niglit iWore ; and they were, if possible, more, furious 
than tlu! rest. Several mounted soAvars (the same, 
I believe, Avlnan I had seen ride in the day before) 
Avorc riding abtmt the roads and keeping gu.ard, and 
Avished to fire at us, but the infantry w’ould not let 
tbom. The road Avas croAvded with sepoys laden 
AA'ith plunder, some of Avhicb T rec(vgnised as our own. 

After they had dragged us to their lines, they took 

* fihau;;, an intoxicating liquor made of hemp. 
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US from house to house, and at last placed us on a 
charpoy* under some trees. Mrs. Gilbert and her 
child now arrived, and poor Mrs. Procter ; the latter 
in a dreadful state, having just seei} her husband 
killed. All our horses and carris^es were drawn up 
in a line under some trees, and 1 saw a beautiful Arab 
of Mrs. Kaikes’ lying shot. Ilqndreds of sepoys 
now came to stare at us, and thronged round us so 
densely we could scarcely breathe. They mocked 
and laughed at us, and reviled us with the most 
bitter language, saying : " Why don’t you go home 
to your houses? Don’t you think it is very hot 
here? Would you like to see your sahibs now 9” 
We said we wished to go to Agra; they replied, 
“ Oh! Agra is burnt to the ground, and all the Fe- 
ringhis are killed.” They then struck the native 
gong. 1 think it was about eight o'clock. 

After keeping us for some time, as a spectacle on 
which to wreak their contempt, when they had tired 
themselves with using insulting language, said 
we might go where we liked ; but when we asked 
how ? they demurred at giving us one of the carriages, 
till some, more merciful than the rc8t,*at last said we 
might have one. They gave us Mrs. Blake’s — a large 
landau. The horses were very spirited and plunged 
a good deal : the morning before, they had broken 
the traces. Plow we all got in 1 can’t say : there 
were Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Baikes, her baby and ayah, 

* Charpoy, uotive bed. 
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Mrs. KIrke and her little .boy, Mrs. Campbell and 
myself ; and some sergeants’ wives clung to the 
carriage: how they hung on I don’t know. The 
sepoys threw into the carriage one or two bottles of 
beer, and a bottle of camphor-water. The first thing 
the horses did, was to run down a bank and across 
a small nullah. > 

iluza drove; and a syce went with us a little 
way, but soon grew tired, and fell hack. "When wc 
gut a little way from the station, we came up with 
some more sergeants’ wives and children; some of 
them nearly naked, and in great distress, having seen 
their husbands shot, and dragged about, and others 
not knowing the fate of tlieir husbands. Poor things, 
their distress was very pitiable; their feelings being 
loss under control than ours. 

[ never can remember how it was wc were 
sejiarated from ]Mrs. Proctor and Mrs. Gilbert, with 
her nurse and rhild ; but think the Grenadiers carried 
tliem ot^o their lines, as they afterwards rejoined us. 
The horses now grew very restless and tried to run 
awav, and Muza did not know how tomanaire them. 
Wc came up to a chowki* and were afraid the 
mutineers would stop us: they did not; but they 
told us that Mrs. Ileimessy and Captain Murray had 
been killed in escajang. 

We here debated where wc sliould go, and at 


Chowki, stage. 


K 
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last a^ecd to go to the Bajah and entreat him for 
jjrotection. 

The Lushkur was five or six miles from the Mont 
and vre reached it about noon. We passed crowds 
of natives, whom wfe expected to stop us every instant. 
When we reached the palace,' we asked to see the 
Rajah. , 

The palace was surrounded by a crowd of horse- 
men, soldiers and natives, all most insolent in their 
manner to us, calling out “ your Raj * is over now.” 
The Maharajah refused to sec us: though we en- 
treated some of the Rajah’s servants to be allowed 
to speak to him, we were roughly refused. Some 
say he was looking at us from a balcony all the 
time. Why were we so heartlessly treated by him, 
when he had been so kind to Major Maepherson and 
his party, even lending thetn carriages and a guard, 
and facilitating their escape in every way V Did he 
shelter Major Maepherson in his political cajiacity, and 
the brigadier as a man of im[H)rtance V P<^rhap8 he 
thought that helpless women could never be of any 
use to him. This is a mystery that no one can 
explain to the Rajah’s credit. W'^e felt it keenly, to 
be thus driven from his palace gate with contempt. 

We proceeded on our way, the people yelling and 
shouting after us, and we expecting every instant to 
be stopped and tom out of cur carriage and given up 
to be killed by them ; for nothing could exceed their 
savage looks and language. At the outskirts of the 

Baj, rule. 
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Lushkur \vc were obliged to stop, ^ the horses kept 
breaking the traces as fast as we tied them together 
again ; moreover they were much exhausted, having 
been in harjiess the whole night before, for Mrs. 
Blake’s escape. 

A ehuprassi * of the Rajah’s took the carriage from 
us, and made us get out and wait by the road side 
till ho sent us two or three native carts ; they were 
miserable things witliout springs, had no covers to 
protect us from the sun, and were drawn by 
wretchedly weak bullocks. We got in and were 
taken to a large pucka t hotisc in a garden, where 
some great bullocks were munching grain in a room; 
and t\wre we stayed. It w'as now about one o’clock, 
I tl K. Wc here found an European belonging to 
the ielegra[»h, and his wife with her little baby: she 
was a half-ciiste, and they were disguised in native 
dresses. The Aveak childish conduct of this man was 
sickening ; he almost cried, and i.ept sa^^ing, O w^e 
shall all be killed : ” instead of trying to help, he only 
proved a burden to us. 

We had now almost lost the poAver of thinking 
and acting, for w^e had been from nine the preced- 
ing evening without food, water, or rest; and our 
minds were on the rack, tortured by grief and sus- 
pense. Here we were, about eight miserable women, 
alone and unproteeted, without food or proper cloth- 
ing, exhausted by fatigue, and not knowing what to 
Clmpras$l, messenger. f Tucka, stoac, brick. 
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do ; some bad shoes or covering for their heads. 
At last Muza said we had better get into our carts 
and push on ; for the natives of the Lushkur, hear- 
ing we were here, would follow and kill us. The 
bullocks went vety slowly, and we could not make 
them move faster. The sensation of hoiT(& and 
helplessness oppressed us like a night-niare : fur all 
this time we were only a few miles from Gwalior, 
and could even hear the shouting and crying there. 

Mrs. Campbell having broken one of the bottles 
of beer, we had each drank a little, which gi*eatly 
refreshed us. 

We toiled slowly onwards the whole of that long, 
hot afternoon ; the dust rising in clouds, and the hot 
wind parching us. The men who drove the bullocks 
could hardly make them move. We mixed a few 
drops of the camphor-water with the water Muza 
occasionally brought us from the wells w'e passed, 
and found it support us a little. 

The shades of evening were drawing on, and we 
were as yet only a few miles on our weary way, 
when Muza said we were pursued by some sow'ars, 
who were coming to kill us, and he feared he could 
not save us, as we were on a Sat sandy plain with no 
shelter. We reached, at last, a small chowki by 
the road side, where the horses for the mail and the 
d4k gharries were kept, and the syces who attended 
to them. There were some wild, savage-looking men 
cooking food round a fire. Muza spoke to them. 
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and then told us to get out of oftr carts and hide 
here. We all sat on the ground, and Muza said, 
“ Only pretend to go to sleep : but I fear I cannot 
save you, as* they are bent on* killing you.” We 
waited, with our carts drawn up. It was nearly 
dark,*and we heard the horsemen coming quickly on. 
At last five sowars appeared, armed with matchlocks 
and tulwahs, and as soon as they saw the carts they 
stopped and dismounted. Muza went towards them 
and began talking to them. We heard him say, 
“ See how tired they are ; they have had no rest. 
Let them sleep to>night; you can kill them to- 
morrow ; only let them sleep now.” This they con- 
sented to do, and went a little way from us; but 
when it grew darker they crept near us, and began 
loading their matchlocks and unsheathing their tul- 
wahs. Muza came to us, and said he feared they 
would not spare us. He then asked us for all the 
ornaments we had. Mrs. Blake was the only one 
who had any, Mrs. Cmnpbcll %nd ISIrs. Kirke having 
been stripped of theirs, and I had left mine behind. 
I instantly took off my wedding ring and tied it 
round my waist, as I was determined to save it if 
possible. Mrs. Blake had several valuable rings, 
other ornaments, and money about her; these she 
gave to Muza, who handed them to the sowars. We 
heard them q^uarrelling together, and I believe they 
held a loaded pistol to his breast and made him 
swear tliat we had no more. Muza then smd we 
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must speak to as they would not believe him. 
So Mrs. Blake and Mrs. Campbell, who spoke Hin- 
doostanee fluently, spoke to them, and offered them 
40?. if they would ta^e a note to Captain Campbell at 
Agra, asking for a guard. At first they said they 
would, and went to one of the syces to ask for paper ; 
but presently returned and said we meant to betray 
them ; and again they threatened to kill us. Just 
then we heard in the distance the tramp of a large 
body of horse and the dang of arras: this rather 
startled the sowars, and gave us some hope. When 
the cavalry came nearer, we saw that they were part 
of the Bajah’s body-guard, returning from escorting 
Major Maepherson and his party. They stopped, 
and we all ran towards them; and Mrs. Campbell, 
whose husband had bad the temporary command of 
them, entreated their native officer (who was dressed 
in an English oflScer’s uniform) to guard us, and let 
some of his men go with us. She offered them a 
laige sum of money i^ they would. The Maharajah 
owed Captain Campbell long arrears of pay, and this 
abo I believe she offered them ; but to no purpose. 
She then entreated for the protection of only one or 
two of his men. As they had escorted Major Mae- 
pherson, why could they not escort us ? The Rajah 
might have given orders for them to protect any 
helpless nefugees from Gwalior. They refused, say- 
ing they had not the Maharajah’s hukum.”* So we 
had the bitter disappomtment of watching them ride 

Haknm^ order, commatid. 
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off. Whether the sowars were fsightened, I know 
not ; but, so far as I remember, they did not again 
molest us. W e then lay down, and some of us went 
to sleep : the*poor children did, i^t least. 

Very early next morning we again set out. Muza 
got u^5 some gram ” for food, like vetch, which the 
animals live on ; it was very dry, and this, with a little 
water mixed with the camphor-water, was all we had 
to eat. About noon on Tuesday wc reached the 
second dak bungalow on the way to Agra (when 
w'e had before come to Gwalior, wc had come by 
another bye road, this not being then finished). Here 
we halted for an hour or two, as we heard frightful 
reports about Major Maepherson and his party ; we 
were told that as soon as they had reached the Chum- 
bul, the llajah’s body-guard bad left them, and that 
they had been attacked by tlie villagers, who had 
killed them. They even told us the names of those 
w'bo had been killed, and so circumstantially that we 
could not doubt The Rajah of Dhalpore, they said, 
had taken possession of the ford and would not allow 
any one to cross. Wc Uid not know what to do, 
whether to go on, not crediting what they said, or, 
believing them, stay where we were. The servants 
at the bungalow pressed us to stay, saying, we should 
all be killed if we went on ; but we tJiought they 
wanted to entrap us, and would only wait till they 
were joined by others, and then kill us. 

W e sent for the dak-book, in which travellers write 
their names, but only saw ** litlajor Maepherson and 
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party ; ” there was no list of names. This we much 
r«sgretted, as we were anxious to see who had escaped ; 
and I most earnestly wished to know if Mrs. Stuart, 
Mrs. Hawkins, Mr|U Hennessy, and several others, 
had escaped, as we had heard such frightful reports. 
Mrs. Campbell wrote all our names in the book, that 
others who might escape should see them. We then 
partook of a little “ dhdl ”* and rice, the first food we 
had tasted since Sunday night, excepting the gram. 
The poor children were very glad of it, but w'e could 
eat little, being so weak with exposure to the sun : 
afterwards, however, the doctors told us, it tvas well we 
had eaten so little, as our weak state alone saved us 
from sun- strokes. On looking at my foot, which was 
very painful, and inflamed, I found that I had cut it, 
as my boots were very thin ; so I tied iny pocket hand- 
kerchief round it. We were all covered with “ prickly 
heat,” a very painful and irritable eruption ; and we 
could not rest, as crowds of natives would continue 
thronging in to stare at us ; even looking through the 
windows of all the rooms. They all had fire-arms, 
which they brandished, and they looked so ferocious 
that we did not feel at all safe. Here we were joined 
by Mrs. Gilbert, poor Mrs. Proctor, and Mrs. Quick, 
a seigomt’e wife ; they had been very ill-treated at 
the Lusbkur : Mrs. Proctor had even had a tulwah 
held to her throat. 

In the evening we proceeded on our journey in the 
Dh&l, pnlie, split peas. 
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carts. Our faithful Muza had psocurcd us some 
chuddos * in which we wrapped our heads^ and dis- 
guised ourselves as well as we could, so as to appear 
like a party natives travelling, The oxen slowly 
dragged their weary limbs along, hanging their heads 
and stopping every instant. When we started we 
were surrounded by natives ; but strange to say, they 
let us depart, thinking probably that we should neVer 
reach Agra, and that we should only die a lingering 
death on the way ; or that if we did reach Agra we 
should only find it in ruins. 

We met five or six large carriages returning from 
conveying Major Mac]>hcrson and his party to Agra. 
We stopped them and vainly entreated the drivers to 
take us only as far as the Chumbul ; but this they 
scornfully refused to do, saying they had not the 
llajaii’s “ hukum.” Oh, how our hearts swelled with 
indignation at this second refusal ! It was very hard 
to see them drive past our miserable carts. Mrs. 
Quick was a very large woman — for corpulency 
becomes a disease in India, and her weight was 
such she had alrea<ly broken down one cart, a small 
frail one, and now, toiling slowly along on foot, she 
implored us to take her in or she should die : her 
expressions and language were violent and dreadful, 
but we felt for her, and she was at last taken into 
one of the carts. 

At night we reached a huge vUlage, but met with 
Chaddas, large veils, sheeti. 
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no sympathy : nHken we asked the natives for some 
water, they said we might get it for ourselves. Muza 
got us some, at last. We were then obliged to get 
out of the carts, and lie on the ground, ' in the middle 
of a dusty road, huddled together, whilst the villagers 
collected to stare at us : they even brought torches 
to aid tlieir scrutiny, as it was now getting dark. 
The i^rivers of the carts made a fire and cooked some 
food they had got for themselves. The natives were 
very insolent ; they looked at us all in succession, and 
said, “ Well, they are not worth a pice* each ; ” but 
to Mrs. Campbell they said, “ You are worth an 
anna : ” f they said she was (burra kubsoorut) very 
handsome. She was a very beautiful woman, and had 
formerly been called the “ Rose of Gibraltar,” when 
she was there w’ith her father. They pulled aside 
her chudda, with which she tried to conceal her fiice, 
and said, " We will look at you.” At last, worn out 
with fatigue, we slept, and the next morning (Wed- 
nesday) continued our journey. 

We passed through the town of Dholcpore, which 
is built on each side of the Chumbul. The natives are 
a rude, fierce set, and when we reached the ford they 
would not let ns cross, and said they w’ould kill us. 
A large party of men well armed assembled together 
on a bank, and seemed to watch us. Muza advised 
us not to stir out of the carts, as they belonged to the 

* Fiee, copper coin worth about one farthing. 

. t Anna, copper coin worth three halfpence. 
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Kajab of Gwalior, and as long as thejf thought we were 
under his protection they dared not touch us. He 
then left us, in order to try if he could get a boat for 
us to cross in ;* and crowds of natives collected to gaze 
at us. It will be evident to all, from the behaviour 
of the* villagers to us, ' that the disaffection was not 
confined to sepoys, as is sometimes asserted : indeed, 
the villagers always flocked into the stations after the 
mutinies to murder and loot. Of course there’ arc 
some exceptions like Muza ; and some of the sepoys 
even remained faithful, and helped tlieir officers to 
escape. 

It wa6 the afternoon, and oppressively hot, when 
Muza returned, saying he had got a boat for us. 
We loft our carts and descended the hill to the ford, 
where we saw a sort of raft, or rough native boat, at 
some distance from the shore ; we had to wade the 
stream before we reached it, and then we scrambled 
into it wet as we were. Just as the boat began to 
move, Muza piloting, some natives dotted into the 
water, and, as if vexed that they had let us depart, 
tore a piece of wood out of the sidc^ so that the 
water rushed in. The sergeants’ wives and children 
began shrieking out, “ They are going to drown us : 
they are pulling the boat to pieces.” I don’t know 
whether this stopped them : but they then gave over : 
though some of them continued swimming after the 
boat. The river was very broad, and the boat began 
to fill with water; so as soon as we neared the oppo- 
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site shore, we jiHnped out, and again waded a short 
distance. The Chumbul, like all Indian rivers, 
during the rains, swells, and floods a large space be- 
yond its banks, sweeping all before it ; but during 
the dry season it shrinks up, leaving a large margin 
of sand and debris : through this we Imd now to drag 
ourselves, the sand sticking to our wet dresses. 
Having left our carts on the other side, we entered a 
small chowki* near the river bank, into which we were 
followed by at least twenty horrid savage-looking 
men, armed with rusty old matchlocks and tulvfahs. 
I shall never forget the expression of their faces ; 
we could see well now, as it was light, and we were 
neither agitated nor excited, many of us Imving almost 
lost all longing for life. We sat hero for more than 
an hour, surrounded by these men, who every now and 
then drew out their tulwahs, and slowly polished them 
with their fingers, seeming to whet and sharpen them. 
They watched us closely : one man especially, with 
only one eye, and that had a horrid basilisk expression 
in it, watched me the whole time. They appeared 
to consult how they should kill us, and I kept thinking 
what a dreadful death they would put us to with 
their rusty weapons: a bullet would have been a 
merciful death in comparison. They would occasion- 
ally leave us, and then return, as if purposely keeping 
us in suspense. 

At last a camel sowar rode up, and gave Mrs. 
Campbell a note. It was one written by Captain 
Cltowki, stage for horses. 
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Campbell to the Maharajah, rcquesjing him to have 
all the bodies of the killed at Gwalior buried, and 
particularly his own wife. This she herself read. 
The sowar sai(} he would take her to Captain Camp- 
bell, who had come a few miles* out of Agra, and 
was aft the d^k bungalow at ISfunnia, not daring 
to come further, fearing au ambush ; but Mrs. Camp- 
bell was unwilling to leave us, and moreover, she 
did not like to trust herself alone with the sowar, 
who agreed, instead, to take a note to Captain 
Campbell. 

Mrs. Caini)bell (I think) pricked Avith a pin on 
the back of the note, “ IVe are here, more than a 
dozen women and children: send us help.” The 
sowar departed, and Captain Campbell actually re- 
ceived the note. 

Muza now said we had better Avalk on a little Avay, 
till be could procure us some more carts ; so we Avalkod 
on under the burning sun, our wet clothes clinging 
to us. Some of the woinen had no shoes or stockings ; 
and one tore off pieces of her dress to wrap round her 
bleeding feet. Mm. Kirke and Mrs. Campbell, who 
had no bonnets, put part of their dresses over their 
beads, to protect them from the burning rays of the 
sun. Mrs. Gilbert could hardly walk; but some of 
the women helped her along, and others carried the 
children. At last Mrs. (^uick fell doAvn in an 
apoplectic fit, and became black in the face ; some of 
the ladies kindly stayed with her, but in a quarter of 
an hour she died. The natives crowded round, 
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laughing at her immense size, and mocked her. Wo 
asked them to bury her ; but 1 don’t know whether 
they did ; as we left her body lying on the road. 

We sat for a long time waiting for carts, in a lane 
with high banks oh each side, which sheltered us a 
little from the sun ; at last, to our great delight, a 
native mounted policeman, riding Csiptain Campbell’s 
own " Blacky,” came up and told us that Captain 
Campbell was at the first ddk bungalow from Agra ; 
not daring to come any further, and uncertain if w’e 
had escaped, as Major Maepherson and all who had 
escaped knew nothing about us. Captain Campbell 
had sent him with instructions to us to rest at the 
next dak bungalow, where he would provide us with 
food. The man then rode oif to ask the Kajah of 
Dholepore for some carts for us. It seemed strange 
to see this man, and hear him speak so kindly to us. 
He alone remained faithful when all the other mounted 
policemen afterwards mutinied at Agni. 

The horse too was an old friend which we had 
often driven, and Mrs. Campbell was delighted to 
see it agmn. The man soon returned; and when 
the carts and an elephant, which the Kajah allowed us 
to have, came, we went to the bungalow. It was 
the same at which I had rested on our way to 
Gwalior nearly six montlis before ; and I shall never 
forget the feeling with which I now entered that 
house under such difierent circumstances. 

It was quite dark when we reached the bungalow, 
and our kind messenger gave us some biscuits, bread 
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and beer, which Captain Campbell had sent. Then 
we lay down, some on ‘the floor — and slept. In the 
morning (Thursday) at about 4 a, m. we set out in our 
carts, which w’ere very uncomfortable, though drawn 

• A 

by fine large bullocks. Some of the sergeants’ wives 
had tried the night before to sit on the elephant; but 
as it had no howdah*, and .they were too exhausted to 
hold on, we took them into our carts. About noon we 
came in sight of the bungalow at Munnia where Cap- 
tain Campbell was : he had sent on his buggy for his 
wife, so she and Mrs. Gilbert preceded us in it. We 
soon arrived, and never shall I forget Captain Camp- 
bell’s kindness: be was truly a good Samaritan; he 
bathed our heads, fanned us, and procured us fowls 
and rice; for wc were by this time utterly worn out 
with fatigue and exhaustion. Here Mrs. Gilbert’s 
baby was born, and we halted till evening. Captain 
Campbell had a small charpoyf covered with some 
carpet belonging to the bungalow, for IMrs. Gilbert 
and the infant to be carried on. He had twenty 
horsemen with him, but could not trust them. We 
started about 4 r.M., and travelled all night, through 
bye lanes ; and thus, it being dark, we avoided an 
ainbnsb, as the rebels were collecting to attack us. 
Poor Sergeant Quick now joined us, add was told of 
the death of his wife. 

At 6 the next morning (Friday) we reached Agra. 
It seemed so strange to see faces not haggard and 

How dab, seat for four people on an elephant. 

Cbarijoy, a native bedstead. 
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sorrowful. W e went to the house of Captain Steven- 
son, Captain Campbell’s cousin, and were refreshed 
with tea; afterwards Mrs. Blake, accompanied bj 
her ever faithful Muza, w^t to her friend Mrs. Grif- 
fin ; Mrs. Kirkc vfent t^nother kind friend, and 
Mrs. Ilaike.8 to her uncle Mr. Kaikes; I went to 
Major Maepherson and Mrs. Innes, who were in a 
large house appointed for the Gwalior refugees. 
Mrs. Gilbert now heard that her husband had cither 
arrived or was expected; which must indeed have 
cheered her. Captain Murray drove me to Major 
Maepherson’s, where Mrs. Innes met me very kindly; 
she took me to a room, where, after I had bathed, 
I laid down and fell asleep; never awakening till 
evening. Mrs. Innes arranged for us to sleep in 
the garden ; as in case of an alarm we might more 
easily e8cai>e to the barracks. Major Maepherson and 
Dr. Mackeller were also to sleep in’ the garden with 
their fire-arms ready. We could now foresee danger, 
and plan how to avoid it; having been taught by 
bitter experience. 

I lay awake that night, gratefully enjoying the 
tranquillity and comparative security: all was calm 
and still ; the air gently stirred by a soft breeze, and 
the silence only broken by the chirp of a cicala. 
These lines recurred to my memory — 

•* Why are we weighed upon with heaviness 
And utterly consumed with sharp distress 
While all things else have rest firom weariness? ” 
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THE FOUT. 

Life was a blank to me for many days ; therefore 
I know little of the events that happened between 
the time of our arrival in Agra and our going into 
the fort about ten days after. 1 lay all day in a room 
with a wet towel wrapped round my head, utterly 
stunned: everything seemed like a fearful dream. 
I could not believe that what had passed was real. 
My head felt tlirobbing and paiidul : we must all have 
suffered from partial coup^dc- soldi — the exhaustion 
produced by want of proper food and rest, and dis- 
tress of mind left me without the power of doing 
anything. The weather was oppressively hot, and w^c 
had not the proper appliances to mitigate the heat: 
there w as no one to pull the punkhas, as the servants 
no longer cared to attend to us. I had nothing in 
the world but what I had escaped in ; and though the 
Agra ladies sent us a few clothes, there were so many 
for them to be divided auiongst, that few fell to my 
share. Mrs. lanes was very kind in getting some 
clothes made for me; but there was great difficulty in 
procuring any materials, as the native slio 2 )keepers 
and bazaar people had buried all tlieir property, 

L 
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and no kupra-wdlahs or box-wallalis f dow ven- 
tured to sell their goods ; some went off to Calcutta, 
or Bombay, and others, securing their own goods, 
made themselves re^dy te|||pundcr others, and take an 
active part in the rebellion. However, ]\Irs. Innes 
did manage, by sending a servant out, to get he a few 
coarse things. I had a miserable black print. Wc 
had great difficulty in procuring a little flannel, 
wl^ch was now very necessary. 

It is a common practice with natives, when there 
is an alarm, to bury their property ; and in this way 
most of the Delhi loot was found. WJien a native 
suspects treasure has been buried, he searches for 
the place where he thinks it has been concealed, and 
throws water on it ; if it sinks rapidly in, he knows 
the earth has been recently stirred, and then begins 
digging ; and if he is lucky, he may light on some 
earthen vessel filled with gold mohursj or rupees. 
I was told that Major Hodson, of Delhi renown, 
once, on a foraging expedition, came to a wall which 
his keen eye perceived to be the depository of 
treasure. He instantly went in search of assistance ; 
but on his return, to his great disappointment, he 
found nothing but empty vessels : some one having 
been too quick for him had carried oflf the golden store. 

After sleeping the first night in the garden, it was 

Kaprab- wallaby man who sells cloth or calico, 
t Box-wallah, pedler. 

% Mohnrs, a gold coin worth thirty shillings. 
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thought safer that we should go t(f the barracks to 
sleep j as they were in a central position and well 
guarded. Our beds were placed under the verandah 
surrounding the barrackij||| ThejCampbells, Steven- 
sons and several others slept here. The crickets, 
frogs, and jackals kept up a dismal concert all night, 
and cockroaches, two or three inches long, swarmed 
all around us. W e had a long drive every night ; 
often through pouring rain (for the rainy season 
was just commencing); the nights were pitch dark, 
and wc were occasionally startled by seeing some 
native skulking about. We had to pass several 
sentries, whose challenges Major Maepherson an- 
swered ; but sometimes he forgot the pass-word, and 
we had to wait till INIrs. limes remembered it. 
The first night it was “ Oxfortl,” and the next “ Put- 
ney.” The poor soldiers, many of whom were very 
young, looked quite worn out with patrolling and 
extra work. 

One night the sentry close to us was fired. at; 
instantly all the gentlemen were up, but it was not 
found out who had caused the alarm. Several people 
were thus fired at during that week. ' Every morn- 
ing we returned from the barracks, and I again lay 
in my room. Mrs. Junes borrowed a Bible for roe, 
which aflPorded roe much consglation. I had 107. 
given me from Government, which was to last me 
three months, as I could not get any money from 
Calcutta. 
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The weather tbecame daily more oppressive, and 
affairs looked more gloomy. Life really seemed a 
burden ; it was only one long struggle to preserve it. 
No one dared look forward a single day. Humours 
were spread that a large force was collecting in the 
vicinity of Agra, against which our small fore*' could 
do little good ; but the fort stood us in good stead, 
and our deepest gratitude is due for its good service. 
We heard bad news from the surrounding country 
of Lucknow and Cawnpore, and no tidings of help 
coming from England then. 

Major Maepherson, at my request, sent as trust- 
worthy a native as could then be found to Gwalior 
to find out all particulars. Just afterwards my 
kitmutghar came in from Gwalior on the 24th, 
the first anniversary of my wedding day, and from 
him I learnt all, and more than I wished to know ; 
and thus my last faint hope vanished. He told 
me that all the bodies of the killed had been thrown 
into a dry nullah. He also said that the day 
after the mutiny the Maharajah had come down to 
cantonments, and been received by the mutinous 
troops as their king, and had held a parade. I 
hardly believed this at the time ; but I afterwards 
remembered seeing in the paper that the mutiny 

The Maharajah of Gwalior ordered all the bodies of those killed 
on the Uth and !5th to be buried a few days after the mutiny. Some 
months later the bodies were dbinterred and buried in the Gwalior 
chtirch-yard. ?ince the retaking of Gwalior, in June 1858, 1 hare 
been able to have a ttnnb erected orer my husband’s gravo. 
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of the 34th N. I., at Barrackpere, was to have 
taken place the very day the Bajah had fixed for 
his grand fdte at Calcutta. His sudden departure 
put a stop to* it. Perhaps he thought thus to avoid 
suspicion ; but who can find out the motives of ** a 
doubly-dyed traitorous Alahratta ” ? Another mys- 
terious matter connected with the Maharajah, and 
which many people have commented on is, that he 
in some way prevented the women from being 
killed at Gwalior. It is said tliat he kncAV of the 
mutiny, and extracted a promise from the sepoys 
to spsu'e the women : else why, it is urged, did they 
not kill us when wo were so completely in their 
power, and they were drunk with bhang* and brandy? 
Gwalior w the only station where the women were 
not killed. If the Rajah could so far protect us, 
and give a guard and carriages to take some of 
the fugitives to Agra, — thus showing the sepoys 
he W'as not wholly on their side, — why did he not 
warn us, and send the women and children to Agra ? 
We should all have gone on Sunday, the instant 
the fires broke out Why did he not, instead of 
taking us to his palace, let us go to Agra, when we 
first made our escape to the residency, and the 
carriages were all ready waiting and only w'anting 
a guard from him? for then we were not prohibited 
from going by Mr. Colvin’s onler. I am afraid 
it is impossible to explain these mysterious circum- 

Bhang', an intoxicating liquor niado ftom hemp. 
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stances. It is a|^ said that the sepoys at Gwalior 
were communicating long before the 14th of June 
—and that the Rajah knew of it — with the regi- 
ments of the Contingent which had left (the Ist 
Grenadiers and the CaValry), and sending lists of 
those they particularly wished to kill. 

The kitmutghar pretended to be very sorry for 
what had happened, and “ wept crocodile’s tears.” 
I found out, as I had anticipated, that he had got 
our plate and 501 . in rupees, left in our house, 
for his share, and that the ayah had got my 
dresses, &c; but he complained that the sepoys 
had treated them very badly, and made them give 
them up the plunder, and that even the villagers, 
on bis way to Agra, had robbed hiin of the little 
he had left. The man looked dirty and forlorn; 
very different to his gay clean appearance little 
more than a week before. He, however, brought 
me my poor little puppy “ Jack.” 

Poor Mrs. Blake now heard of the murder of 
her brother, Sir. Ricketts, at Shahjehanpore. The 
mutiny there had taken place before the Gwalior 
mutiny, whilst the peoj»le w'ere.in church. Sunday 
seems to have been the chosen day for the sepoys’ 
rising ; whether they had some idea connected with 
religion, or whether tliey thought we were less on 
onr guard on that day, cun only be conjectured. 1 
refrain from giving any details of the horrible mu- 
tinies, accounts of which daily poured iq; for the 
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papers have teemed with. graphic jjccounta of every 
mutiny, and the massacres of Cawnpore, Jhansi, 
Delhi, and Meerut are seared on the hearts of many 
Jn burning cl^ractcrs. 

I was very glad to hear froln Mrs. Innes that 
many. had escaped from Gwalior on Sunday night. 
During the first ten minutes after the alarm bugle 
sounded, they had all crossed the nullah, which in 
some places was very shallow, though in others they 
were obliged to swim : they had then met at tlie 
Lushkur, where the Maharajah very kindly received 
them and, as I have mentioned, gave them a guard 
and carriages. They gave up for lost all those left 
behind. They accomplished their journey to Agra in 
about two days without much difficulty, excepting 
once, ■when they were nearly betrayed into an 
ambush at Dholepore ; this it wms •which gave rise to 
the fearful reports we had heard there. Those who 
thus escaped were the Meades, Murrays, Hennessys, 
Piersons, Mrs. Ferris, Mrs. Christison, Captain 
Longville Clarke, !Mr. Smalley, Dr. Sheitz, Tlfi- 
gadier Ramsay, Dr. Mackcllar, and Captain Ryves : 
the two last rode the whole way to Agra on horse- 
back. Lieutenant Pierson, Captain Longville Clarke, 
Captain Ryves (who had escaped from Jhansi), and 
Dr. Mackellar, wore the only officers who escaped, 
after having ridden down to the lines. ■ Tliey were 
in imminent danger of being fired at; Captain Long- 
ville Clarke was wounded, and Lieutenant Pierson 
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rejoined his wife^whom the sepoys actually brought 
to him, and earned some miles in a horse cloth, slung 
between their muskets. It seems very strange that 
the sepoys should have treated him with such kind-* 
ness, when he had' only arrived about six weeks 
before the mutiny broke out : he was adjutant in 
the same regiment as poor Major Blake. 

Mrs. Hennessy lived in a large pucka-house, which, 
being not so liable to take fire, Llrs. Christison and 
her child took refuge in before the mutiny broke out. 
Mrs. Ferris, wife of a commanding officer at one of 
the out-stations, and her children, were also staying 
with her. As soon as the alarm bugle sounded, Sirs. 
Hennessy’s son, a youth of about seventeen, urged 
them to fly : he helped them, and took care of these 
ladies and children, and of his own little sister, and 
protected them all the way to the Lushkur. Mrs. 
Ferris and Mrs. Christison escaped without shoes or 
bonnets, as they were just going to bed. There tverc 
at that time six ladies and eight children at Gwalior, 
thfir husbands and fathers having left with their re- 
giments, with no one to protect them, or even to be 
responsible for their safety. Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Procter stayed all night with Mrs. Gilbert at her 
earnest entreaty ; she could not ride, and her servants 
would not let her have her carriage. Perhaps had 
Mr. Procter ridden off vrith his wife, as they had 
planned, he might have escaped ; but he would not 
leave an unprotected woman. 
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The Meades’ house was on- the banks of the nullah. 
Mrs. Murray, whose child had been buried that 
morning, had gone to her sister, so they were all 
together. They were just retiring to rest, I believe, 
when the alarm bugle sounded ; they instantly 
snatched up their children, and with some servants, 
ran out and crossed the •nullah, which was fortu- 
nately shallow there. They hid in a small guard- 
house for some time,’ till their husbands joined them. 
The guard of their own house hid them, and even 
advised them to go to the Rajah’s ; so they walked as 
fast as they could to his palace, where they found 
Major Macpherson and Mrs. Innes, who had driven 
from the Residency to the palace, in a great state 
of alarm about those left behind. Seeing the sepoys 
hunting about on the banks of the nullah, hearing 
the shouts and firing, and seeing the houses blazing, 
they thought all was over with those left behind. 
All those who escaped in this manner knew the 
surrounding country well, and some had been born 
at Gwalior. 

I still was very anxious to know the fate of poor 
Mrs. Stuart and Mrs. Hawkins; and at last heard 
that Mrs. Hawkins had arrived in Agra with her 
remaining three children and little Charlotte Stuart. 
She had seen her husband, her two children, Mrs. 
Stuart, and her child, and her nurse, a European, all 
killed ! She afterwards described to me the horrid 
scene. On Monday morning the scjwys rushed into 
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the hut where they were hiding, and fired at Capt. 
Hawkins; the same bullet killed Mrs. Stuart, who 
was clinging to his arm; tliey then killed the nurse, 
and it was suppo6e<f the infant was killed by falling 
with her. A blow 'with a tulwah killed IMrs. Stuart’s 
little boy, two years old, and Mrs. Hawkina’s other 
child. It seems very wonderful why they spared 
JNIrs. Hawkins’s three remaining children ; for two of 
them were boys, and they had #worn to kill all the 
ealiibs : poor little Kirke was only spared because 
they thought he was a girl. Mrs. Stuart’s bearer 
remained faithful to l\Irs. Hawkins, and hid her three 
children and Charlotte Stuart on the top of a hut. 
Mrs. Hawkins was too weak to move, and the sepoys 
would not let her have any water ; at hvst she crept 
down to the nullah to get some water for her 
children, when one, more merciful than the rest 
gave her some. She also got a note conveyed by 
some means to Colonel Filose, who lived in the Lush- 
kur. He and his brother are descendants of the 
famous French officer who trained the Mahratta 
troops in former days ; and ever since a descendant 
of his has hud the command of the Bnjah’s forces. 
Colonel Filose lived in a handsome house in the 
Xiusbkur, and was treated with great respect by the 
Bajah. He sent a cart for Mrs. Hawkins and her 
children, to whom the sepoys at last gave some 
clothes, which she sadly needed, and let them go, 
accompanied by the faithful bearer. 
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Captain Stuart lay all Sunday might in a hut, 
wounded, hut not mortally. The faithful bearer 
attended to him and gave him some milk and water. 
In the morning he asked after his wife, and on hear- 
ing she was killed said he no longer cared to live. 
The sepoys then took liim to the place where the 
elephants were kept, somc*distance off, and there shot 
him. Captain Stuart and his wife Avere both young; 
but perhaps it was better they should die together. 
Poor Mrs. Hawkins was very ill lor some time, and as 
soon as it was safe went up to her brother in the 
liills. I shall never forget her patient endurance ; 
thougli sorely tnecl, slie never murinured. 

Little Charlotte vStuart, wIjo was about six years 
old, remained in the fort un(h*r tlie care of some kind 
friends ; but the ])oor little thing, from being the 
merriest eliild in Gwalior, became quite grave and 
melancholy. The bearer never deserted her. One 
day, on meeting i\Ins. Blake in tlie fort, she asked her 
if she had any pictures of Gwalior. 

Tlicre Avas one other woman killed at Gwalior ; I 
forget her name, but she Avas the Avidow of the con- 
ductor, Avlb) had something to do wdth the com- 
missariat at Gwalior : he had risen from the ranks, 
and had saved a gi'cat deal of money. He died a 
short time before the mutiny, and his wifci buried his 
boxes of treasure, thinking they would be safe; and 
on the eetxjya demanding tlio treasure, she refused to 
show them where it was hid, Avhereupon they shot her. 
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Poor Mrs. Ferris, shortly after her arrival, heard 
of the death of her husband. He was coining in to 
Gwalior from one of the out-stations, to join his 
wife, who had been sent there for safety, when he 
and a young officer who was with him were stopped 
and dragged out of their gharry* by the villagers, tied 
to a tree and flogged, hfnjor Ferris soon died ; but 
the young officer survived the flogging : j)erhap8 his 
youth and good constitution sustained him ; at all' 
events, he came into Agra and brought the report of 
Major Ferris’s fate ; but he was ill for a long time 
after. I must now return to the events at the fort. 

It was now feared that tlie Gwalior Contingent, 
which had all collected at Gwalior, on finding that 
Agra was not destroyed aud all the Feringhees 
killed, as they had said, would join the Neemuch 
mutineers, who were collecting in our neighbourhood, 
and march on Agra ; but, strange tp say, they did 
not, being too much occupied in jflundering and 
quarrelling among themselves to care for further 
conquest. Had they marched 6n the fort, they 
would certainly have taken it, and the same tragedy 
might have happened as at Cawnpore ; for they were 
well disciplined, and had a heavy siege train. It 
was thought prudent to issue an order that all the 
.wmnen and children should go into the fort At first 
the order was not peremptory ; but many who lived 
at a distance from the fort took advantage of it 


Gharry, travelling carriage. 
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The gentlemen were not included i|i this order, as 
they were to remain, and do what they could to 
protect the city; and many were enrolled in the 
militia commapded by Lieutenant Greathed. All 
the force we now had to depen*d upon, since dis- 
banding the native regiments, was the 3rd Europeans, 
about six hundred strongs Captain D’Oy ley’s field 
battery of six guns, and a corps of European volun- 
teer cavalry under Lieutenant Greathed, about two 
hundred in number. The stations at Allyghur had 
been held, since the mutiny there on the 19tli of 
May, by a detachment of the Gwalior Contingent; 
but when they heard of the mutiny at Gwalior, they 
would no longer remain faithful even in appearance, 
though they told their officers to escape. On the 
23rd of June the guard at the gaol mutinied, so that 
it hud to be^ guarded by some of the 3rd Europeans, 
commanded inside by Dr. Walker, superintendent. 

Hearing there was a chance of a mail reaching 
IJonibay, I wrote to ruy father and to my husband’s 
father ; and I afterwards heard that mine were almost 
the only letters sent by that mail which reached Eng- 
land. They had unfortunately heard at home of the 
mutiny at Gwalior before the arrival of my letters. 

It was finally arranged that Dr. Mackellar should 
take Mrs. Innes and myself to the fort. We started 
about 5 o’clock r.M, of the 29th, and I took my last 
look of the house and garden where some of the most 
miserable days of my life had been passed --days 
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never to be forgotten I only saw it again as 

a mass of blackened ruins : one of the many proofs of 
the natives’ bitter hatred for us. "We had a very un- 
pleasant drive, having to pass throygh one of the 
crowded bazaars. * The throng and noise was over- 
whelming, the numbers being increased by the vil- 
lagers, who had ducked in ostensibly for safety, but 
no doubt in anticipation of the events that soon fol- 
lowed, w'hen they joined in plundering and sacking 
the cantonments. They had brought all their house- 
hold goods in hackeries * ; and the growling camels, 
bellowing bullocks, and barking pariah dogs seemed 
to be trying to outdo one another .in noise. AYe had 
some distance to drive, as the fort was further from 
cantonments than the city, and the nearer we ap- 
proached it the denser became the crowd ; it was 
now increa.sed by carriages i ull of ladies and children, 
on their way to the fort, by carts, hackeries, and 
camels loaded with boxes, tables, chairs, and bed- 
ding ; now and then officers on horseback, galloping 
along with some order, or a native chief, or sowar, 
glittering with arms, and showing off their horseman- 
ship on prancing steeds, dashed through the crowd. 

The native population seemed to be in a state of 
great excitement, evidently enjoying our retreat ; but 
beneatli this outward excitement uf demeanour lurked 
deep and treacherous designs, only waiting an oppor- 
tunity to develop themselves. 

Hackeiy, native cart drawn by bullocks. 
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We descended a 8te§p hill, and the iprt then loomed 
upon us in all its massive strength, with its walls and 
battlements of dark red stone, and its formidable 
looking entranpe guarded by some of the 3rd Eu- 
ropeans. We had not time then to estimate its 
merits qnd defects ; and though its massive walls and 
loopholes, from which frowned the cannon, and the 
gateway with its drawbridge spanning the wide and 
deep moat surrounding the fort, were assuring, still 
we could not help shuddering at the possibility of its 
being besieged. Indeed, had the enemy theA attacked 
it, our small force would have been quite insufficient 
to defend its immeose extent of walls and r.amparts in 
such an exposed position ; and there were afterwards 
found to be numerous underground ])assages, leading 
from the city iiumediutely into the fort. We can 
now look back with thankfulness that Ave were not 
exposed to a siege. 

Here we had to walk, as carriages were not ad- 
mitted across the draAvbridgc ; and it was very fa- 
tiguing to force our way through the crowd that 
now thronged the entrance. At last we entered the 
barbican, and passed through the large massive doors 
clamped with iron, the jvicket of which was only 
open : we had to wait some time in the outer court 
till the first door was shut, as only one was allowed 
to be open at once. We walked up a steep in- 
clined plane, paved with rough stones, which was 
commanded by the walls and guns, and by a guard- 
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house ou each, side the archway, leading from the 
outer court ; we then passed through another gate- 
way into the armoury square, filled with cannon and 
2>iles of ball and shell arranged on each side of the 
centre road. Thd" crowd and pressure was so great 
here that I had only time for a passing glance ; but 
I now remembered where J w’as, for when I first saw 
the fort a mali * had run after me to give me a beau- 
tiful bouquet gathered from the palace garden. How 
we ever reached our quarters I know not ; for no one 
seemed to know where to go, and the ofiicers from 
whom Dr. Mackellar asked the way were quite as 
much in the dark as hinoself ; however, by dint of 
struggling and pushing, we found the place appointed 
for the Gwalior refugees by the authorities: our lo- 
cality was the palace garden, afterwards denominated 
“Trafalgar Square,” or “Block F.” After passing 
through sevenvl small courts and alleys we entered a 
large square and ascended a flight of steps on to an 
extensive plateau, Wr terrace, whence we had a beau- 
tiful view of the S umma flowing beneath the walls, and 
the country stretching far away, with the Taj gleam- 
ing softly and fairylike in the gathering darkness; 
but I did not notice all this, at the time, being utterly 
dazed and bewildered at quitting my quiet room 
for the confusion of a crowd of excited and alarmed 
people. The first glance of our future dwelling-place 
was discouraging and disheartening in the extreme. 

Mali, gardener. 
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Before proceeding with my narrative I will attempt 
to give some description of the fort, which may be 
interesting to some, it having been the dwelling-place 
of many of tlviir countrymen for six months. 

The Fort, which is called the key of Hindoostan, 
was taken, in 1 803, by the English, under Lord Lake ; 
this and the victory of Laswarie put into our hands 
all Scindiali’s possessions on this side the Chuinbul. 
The fort yet bears marks of the siege, in the fractures 
of the marble and ornaments by the cannon shot. 

This fort was one of the few places which remained 
in our possession in that part of India. Agra first 
came into notice in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century : before that it was an inconsiderable village. 
It was chosen by the son o(* Belloli, in 1501, for his 
residence. Sultan Baber, in 1518, defeated the em- 
peror, and put an end to the dynasty of Lodi. 

Half a century later it was further enlarged by the 
Em])eror Akbar the Great, who built an extensive 
j)alace and again changed its name to Akbaradad ; 
he built an entirely new city on the right bank of 
the Jumna and was also the founder of the fort at 
Allahabad. Agra continued to be the seat of the 
Mogul government until the year 1647, when Delhi 
was declared the capital of the Emperor Shah Jehan ; 
from which time the decline of Agra may be dated. ^ 
During his residence at Agra, Shah Jehan, son of 
Jehanguire, whom he succeeded in 1605, erected the 
Taj MahaL His reign was the epoch of the greatest 

M 
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Bplendour and prosperity of the Mogul dynasty; 
though its territory was afterwards greatly extended 
by Aurunzebe, the magnificence of whose court was 
unequalled, even by the tales of oriental pomp. 
Shah Jehan’s wife, Noor Jehan, was celebrated for 
her beauty and wit, and has been the fertile theme of 
many oriental poems and romances. 

Shah Jehan was overthrown by the united forces 
of Aurunzebe and Morad, who deposed and imprisoned 
him in lfi58. Though imprisoned in the fort of Agra 
he was treated with groat respect, and allowed an 
ample establishment. He died in 1606, in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age, and was buried in the 
Taj by the side of his wife.* Aurunzebe died in 1707, 
and was the Great Mogul of Hindoostan. 

It is no easy task to attempt a description of the 
Fort. It is situated so as to command the town 
and river, and covers an immense extent of ground. 
Within the walls is a ‘strange mixture of buildings, 
some for jiomp and others for defence. In former 
days it must have fully realised the most extravagant 
ideas of oriental luxury and splendour ; as itcontained 
sumptuous palaces, lofty marble halls of audience, 
pavilions, towers and kiosks, terraces and balcoifies, 
labyrinths of small grottoes, like cells and passages, 
tfrconnclsf, and subterranean passages. In more 

M^taz Begum ; she is frequently mistaken for the beautiful wife 
of Jehanguirc, the Hourinabal of ‘‘ lAlla Uuokh.” Kourjebaa was 
buried at Lahore. 

f Tyrconnels, underground vaults. 
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modern times, barracks, magazines^ storehouses, and 
hospitals were added, and every nook and corner 
crammed with people. The palace built by Akbar, 
entirely of marble, and the two large halls — the 
“ Dewan-i-khas,” or hall of nobles, the place where 
the durbars were held, and the ^‘Devvan-i- Amor, ’’hall 
of audience — are all very splendid. These halls are 
raised above the terraces on which they stand, by a 
platform several feet high, which is surrounded by a 
low carved marble balustrade. Another hall is called 
the Shish Mahal” or looking-glass palace. These 
halls, all of white marble, though falling into decay, 
retain much of tlieir ancient grandeur. The walls, 
like those of the Taj, are of formed slabs of marble, 
profusely decorated with mosaics of precious stones. 
The natives pick out these stones — many of which 
are very valuable, and make chess-tables, boxes, trays, 
and ornaments of the marble, which they inlay Avith 
the gems ; such articles, as well as models of the Taj, 
arc frequently bought by travellers. 

The Zenand* is a verv curious building of two 
stories; the upper one used for all common pur- 
poses, and the lower being divided into cool grottoes, 
where, in the hot weather, the hoiiris used to I'etire 
to bathe, and whiled away the monotony by games 
of play : it is a strange medley of passages, stairs, 
and grottoes. Down a narrow passage there is a deep 
well, which you can quite imagine has been the death 
Zenana, tho ladies' apartments. 
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place of many a fair and frail beauty ; the offender 
was dragged here, and hung from a beam which 
stretches above the deep dark gulf yawning to receive 
her dead body. This well is now nearly filled up ; 
but formerly it was of great depth, and looked an 
awful depository of such dread secrets. The “ Motee 
Musjid,” or pearl mosque/ also within the walls 
of the fort, and next the armoury square, is con- 
sidered one of the most beautiful 8[)ecimcn8 of 
Moslem architecture. It is built entirely of a 
beautiful creamy white marble, said to be what was 
left after liuilding the Taj. Ascending a flight 
of steps of red ^ sandstone, and passing through a 
vestibule richly decorated with carving, mosaic, 
and cupolas, you enter a large court paved with 
slabs of marble ; in the centre is a large tank, and 
, the court is suiTounded by a row of cloisters, or 
cells, formerly inhabited by ))rie8t8 and devotees, 
and now by invalid officers. The Mosque itself 
is open to the court, and consists of three aisles of 
arches supported on massive pillars. The polish 
of the marble is so fine, that it glistens like a mirror. 
Like other Mahomedan buildings, the Motee Mus- 
jid is raised on a chabudra*, and ascended by two 
or three low stei>s. This place was used as a 
hospital during our occupation of th^ fort. Near 
the Dewan-i-khas there was a beautiful garden laid 
.)ut, much like that of the Taj ; but shortly after 
Chabudra, terrace, plateau. 
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our arrival it was rooted up, ^jeing considered 
unhealthy, on account of its dense foliage and trees 
absorbing the damp ; and it was only inhabited by 
cows, goats, ‘fowls, and a young donkey. Around 
three sides of this garden was a row of small apart- 
ments; thought to have been occupied formerly by 
the king’s ministers artd vakeels. These rooms 
were allotted to the Agra civilians. 

Our quarters, which were much less comfortable, 
were near the Dewan-i-Am : that, I thinkj was 
the name of the large marble hall, the court of 
which was entered, as I have said, by^a gateway 
closed by handsome bronzed doors. Round this 
court ran a wide balcony or gallery twelve feet wide, 
the roof supported on arches; and from this balcony 
projected a narrow stone walk, guarded by a low 
parapet. This gallery, in former days, wtft occupied 
by the king’s servants ; and the remains of rings 
are now visible, from w'hich they used to hang 
purdahs or thick ciirtains, to divide the verandah 
into compartments : our “ dens,” or “ kennels,” as 
the officers used to call them, because they reminded 
them of their former quarters at Addiscombe and 
Sandhurst, only they were not so large and com- 
fortable. Wc divided them by jamp-screens, made of 
grass and baipboo ptdes that grow in the jungle to 
the height of six or eight feet ; it is silky, but strong 
and flexible, and the natives use it for thatch and to 
divide their huts. 
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The officers who had the allotting of the quarters 
(a task that was no sinecure) had appointed to us 
each one • arch, which we divided as I have before 
described. The temporary partitions cf grass •were 
so thin, yon could hear every word uttered in the 
next division ; and in the ntorning interchanges of 
inquiries took place, and it ^was amusing to hear the 
conspirator-like whispers people used to converse in 
when they did not wish to be overheard. 

But to return to our first night. Dr. Mackellar 
was soon obliged to leave us, as he had hospital 
duty to perform, so we were left alone : only Mrs. 
Meade, Mrs. Muntiy and their children, Mrs. Proctor, 
Mrs. Innes, and myself, occupied our square; the 
rest had not come. The fort being so large, wc 
were quite separated from the crowd of people that 
had come Hi Ahat day ; though afterwards the verandah 
below us was occupied by half-castes. We vainly 
tried to put things in order ; for our few articles of 
furniture lay scattered about in hopeless confusion. 
It was growing darker, the poor children were 
hungry and tired, and their laments and the offi- 
ciousness of our native servants added to our troubles : 
the servants, though ostentatiously attentive, seemed 
to enjoy our perplexity and bewilderment; but they 
at last got us some tea. After taking it, we found 
it ^uite hopeless to attempt putting our “ dens ” in 
order, so we had our beds put outside on tlie project- 
ing stone walk, which was about four feet wide. 
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The children were then put to .sleep, and we set 
out to explore some part of our future dwelling- 
place. First we walked on the large terrace near 
our quarters^ .and fronting the Diwan-i-Am ; it is 
raised from the terrace on d chabudra, and we 
ascended into it by two or three steps. It consisted 
of a large outer hall, ^parated from an inner.one 
by arches ; and from the outer hall, which was open 
on two sides, we had a beautiful view of the river 
and Taj ; the full radiance of the moon making the 
river shine like silver, and giving a look of unearthly 
whiteness to the I’aj. The silence was so intense 
that the only s()unds we heard were the rippling of 
the water and the hooting of the owls. We passed 
through the inner marl)le hall, ascending some more 
ste))s on to a still higher but smaller terrace, whence 
we had a bird’s-eye view of all the buildings of the 
fort and of the palace garden near us, which w'as 
not then occupied. Here was a beautiful kiosk*, 
octagonal in shape, the walls of fretted marble, 
and the circular roof of copper gilt. This kiosk, 
which was formerly used by the emperors as a 
sununer-houso, we afterwards called “ The Tower.” 
The dead stillness made us feel like intruders in 
these ancient halls and terraces, which seemed fitted 
only for the habitation of the shades of their former 
kings. After wandering about some time, we re- 


Kiosk, a pavilion open on all sides. 
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turned to our Q,wn balcony, where our servants, 
rolled in their white chuddahs*, lay about asleep. 

The next day all my friends went to pass their day 
in cantonments, so I had a dreary day alone ; and 
having no books I bccupicd myself in watching the 
people coming to take possession of their allotted 
“ qyarters.” The noise and confusion was deafening ; 
coolies running backwards and forwards with i'urni- 
ture, boxes, &c., bringing large supplies of wood and 
other useful things, removing old things from their 
places to make room for the future occupants, and 
piling things on the roof of our balcony, which sur- 
rounded the court-yard on three sides. Some were 
making the jainps, and all w’cre screaming and shout- 
ing without intermission ; for a native thinks no 
work can be done without a great amount of gesticu- 
lation and shouting. At last came a lull in the storm, 
when they were all occupied in eating or sleeping ; 
but this silence, after the terrible noise, only lasted 
for an hour. 

I overheard the natives in the next compartment 
to mine talking of the Gwalior mutiny ; one of the 
servants who had come in from Gwalior was giving 
his companions a detailed account of all that had 
happened on that fattil day : how this sahib was 
killed ” and where another was shot.' It was har- 
rowing to my feelings to hear all this, for 1 now 
knew quite enough of Hindoostanee to understand 
Chuddah, large veil ; sheet. 
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what they said, and I distinctly heakl them go over 
the whole account with minute exactness^ gloating 
and dilating on the horrible facts, and then laughing 
with savage glee over the number that had been 
killed : I heard them repeatedly speak of the “ padre 
sahib ” my dear husband. Strange to say they 
liad actually placed a guard over the cemetery on 
that night (the 14th) to prevent the graves being 
desecrated, for fear the spirits should haunt them ; 
but afterwards they grew more hardy and reckless, 
and it. is said they frequently opened the graves. I 
believe they opened the grave of one of the former 
licutenant-govemoDB of the north-west provinces; 
and that is the reason why, when Air. Colvin died, 
he was buried within the fort walls. 

Shortly after our occupation of the fort it was 
divided into “ blocks ; ” our quarters, as 1 have before 
said, were in “ block F,” and each compartment was 
numbered : thus letters were directed to Captain 

M Bloek F, No. 3, or whatever letter and 

number it might be. On every gateway, arch, and 
conspicuous place, were [)ainted large stars, as land- 
marks ; BO that with a little questioning you could 
find your way all over the fort : for so largo was it 
and provided with such a heterogeneous mixturO of 
passages, buildings, gateways, and arches, that 1 have 
heard people say it was impossible to find your way 
through it without a clue. After we had been settled 
there, and had learnt to look on it as our home for 
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some time to cmnc, ^erythin^ was arranged. A staff 
of sweejT*r8 to keep the interior clean were paid by 
the authorities, and bhcesties*, coolies, and other satel- 
lites necessary for order and comfort, were hired; 
butchers, bakers, dhobiea, and others carried on their 
trades within the fort ; walls were built and others 
thrown down ; gardens were laid out, and all the 
daily offiees of life were attended to and thought of ; 
nor was death forgotten, for even eoffins were made. 

The fort was divided as follows : — The Agra 
civilians occupied comparatively comfortable quarters 
in the palace gardens; the large marble hall there 
being e*mployed by the head civilians as a “cut- 
chery,’’ f and on Sundays for service : one officer's 
marriage even was celebrated in it. The officers 
and their families lived in tents, pitched on a large 
green opposite the Delhi Gate, and near the Motec 
Musjid. Here also was a row of small tiled houses, 
formerly the officers’ quarters when the fort was 
garrisoned, and now occupied by some of the head 
military officers, Colonel Grassford, Colonel Fraser, 
and others, with their families. There were also some 
other houses, in one of which Lady Outrara lived, and 
the rest were inhabited by officers and their wives. 
The place * where formerly the gun-carriages had 
stood was occupied by the nuns, and their large school; 
they turned one large room or storehouse into a 

• Bhecsties, water-canriers. 

f Catcher/, business-room ; civil office. 
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chapel, and fitted it up raarvellously well with cruci- 
fixes, altars, and candlesticks. The Roman Catholic 
archbishop and his ecclesiastical staflElived in some large 
tents on the green, near the officers. The chaplains, 
Mr. Hind and Mr. Murray, had comfortable quarters, 
and Mr.* French and the other missionaries lived in 
the palace garden. The tinmarried soldiers lived in 
one set of barracks, and the married with their 
families occupied another set. The latter were 
much more comfortably ott‘ than we were, and had 
brouiiht in some of their furniture ; indeed some of 
the married soldiers quarters were really very snug. 
The places where* tlie shopkeepers and merchants 
lived were very wretched. On the archways and 
tops of buildings they made small thatched huts, of 
the same grass our jamjis were made of. But it 
would be a waste of words to describe all the extra- 
ordinary places people inhabited: sufficient to say,* 
every available place wiis crammed, either with sheds 
of chopperwork or rude sorts of shanties, huts, 
and tents ; and the casemates and barracks were all 
crowded with occupants, almost as closely packed as 
bees in a hive. The confusion of tongues was such 
as to give one some idea of the confusion at the 
Tower of Babel. The half-castes, or Kala-Ferin- 
ghis,’^ as the natives call them, who are uncharitably 
said to have the vices of both different races, and the 
virtues of neither, were in immense swarms, and had to 
accommodate themselves anywhere. A large number 
* Chopperwork, thatching. 
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of them lived *in our “square,” just beneath our 
balcony : the rest lived in holes, tyrconnels, 6r on 
the tops of the buildings all over the fort. Poor 
creatures! they must have had a miserable time of 
it ; for their habitations were very wretched. The 
census of all the persons in the fort, which was 
taken on the 26th of July? amounted to no less than 
5845 ; of which 1989 were Europeans, consisting of 
1065 men and 924 women and children : the whole 
of the rest being natives and half-castes. 

The walls of the fort are three-quarters of a mile in 
circumference, and it was victualled for a six months’ 
•siege ; but I am very glad we were never obliged to 
depend on the fort for defence against a heavy siege- 
train, or on the supplies of the commissariat ofScers ; 
for in either case we should have been very ill off. The 
defences of the fort were, however, much strength- 
•ened: sixty guns of heavy calil)re were mounted 
on the bastions, mortars were placed in position, and 
the powder magazines were secured from accidental 
explosion. The external de^nces also were much 
improved by levelling some houses near; and pre- 
parations were completed for blowing up the superb 
Jumna Musjid, if needful: for if we had been attacked, 
the enemy might have occupied it, and so have com- 
manded the interior of the fort. 

There were several large archways or vestibules 
within the' fort, besides those for egress and ingress. 
Two of these were in the armoury square ; tliat at 
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the top of the inclined plane, beirfg used as a shop by 
one or two of the Agra shop people, who had saved a 
few of their wares : inside, you ascended into a 
gallery up a narrow flight of steps, where was 
arranged, on hastily put up shelve’s, bottles of win^ 
and beer^ canisters of preserved meat, biscuits, and a 
few drugs, and some stationery. The gallery on the 
opposite side of the vestibule was occupied by the 
owners, who had made it into a comfortable little 
sitting-room ; and beneath the galleries were piles of 
boxes and goods. The vestibule at the opposite end 
of the armoury square was used as the “ d&k ” 
oftice, or post-office; and before it in the morning 
and evening, were generally seen one or two mail- 
caj’ts and shigrams.* 

Now to describe “ block F.” Our quarters, as I 
have before mentioned, were on a piazza, supported 
on pillars, and we not only had to divide it, but to 
screw the front ^yith “ jamps,” so as to form small 
rooms. The floor was of “kunka,”t and the door- 
Avays were closed by chicks or screens made of 
thin split reeds, Avhich admitted light and air; but ns 
the “jamps” did not reach to the roof, which was 
formed of massive blocks of sandstone, tlie partitions 
had the appearance of a long range of stalls. Our 
quarters were characterised “ stables above, and pig- 
sties below ; ” the half-castes being beneath us. 

* Shi gram, travelling carnage osed in Bombay, 
t Kunka* beaten earth. Chick, screen. 
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Oar farnituve consisted of two narrow soldier’s 
cribs, with very hard mattresses and but scanty bed- 
clothes, a small camp table, two or three chairs, and 
boxes to contain our stores and meagre wardrobe; 
and in one corner were the cooking vessels, and 
earthen pots for water. Our toilette apparsitus con- 
sisted of a small “ chillumchic,” * and a cracked look- 
ing-glass. A lamp, a few cu})8 and saucers, plates, 
knives and forks, completed the manage. This 
“den” and its furniture I shared with Mrs. Innes; 
and it is a sample of all the others. 

In these “ dens ” we performed all the necessary 
acts of life: cooking and eating, dressing and un- 
dressing, sleeping and sitting up ; but occasionally we 
went into the marble hall, where we sometimes 
carried our “ rezais ” t and lay dow’n, as the breeze 
from the river made it cooler than our heated and 
crowded quarters. Many of the gentlemen and some 
of the ladies also, had their “ charpoys ” carried into 
the marble hall, and passed the night there, for the 
sake of the coolness; indeed some of the Agra people, 
who were richer in furniture than wc, took all their 
meals there. One almost wondered that the ghosts 
of the ancient moguls and sultauas did not start 
from their graves in horror and amazement at the 
desecration of all their sacred temples and beautiful 
halls and palaces, which were defiled by being 
turned into cooking and sleeping places by the 
Chniamchie, brass bason. f Rezais, quilted coverlets. 
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“ cursed Kaffir: ” Indeed, no, pen can,adequately de- 
scribe the metamorphosis. 

I must now recur to the evening of the second day 
in the fort, when all my friends returned, bringing 
fresh and alarming reports: notonfy was the Gwalior 
Contingent expected, but tlie Neemuch mutineers 
were close to Agra. An prder was now issued that 
every man capable of bearing arms, was to be armed 
and take part in garrison duty. Of course this was 
not very cheering, for at Gwalior alone there were 
four regiments, besides two batteries, and guns of 
heavy calibre. I cannot well remember w’hat parsed 
the first week we. were in the fort, such was the 
bustle and confusion of jteople daily arriving, who 
had not before thought it necessary to come iiito the 
fort; some having the barracks to sleep in, wdiilc 
others had houses near the fort. The authorities 
had given orders that no one was to bring in more 
tlian one box each, and a few articles of furniture ; 
this order was not literally obeyed in every case, it 
being thought a very severe one; and many con- 
tinued to smuggle in, not only a fair quantity of 
necessaries, but luxuries in the shape of champagne, 
plate, &c. It must have been very trying to leave 
beautiful houses, filled with books, pictures, plate, 
and other valuables, the collection of years, to the 
mercy of “ budmashes,”* and released prisoners, espe- 
cially as the necessity was not apparently urgent. 

Budmasbes. 
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The destruction of property was very great; all the 
houses, both of the military and civil lines, were 
burnt, and even the barracks, which were quite new 
(the soldiers had never even occupied them); the 
handsome Bomah Catholic cathedral, and our 
churches and colleges shared the same fate. It was 
afterwards said, that the pantonments ought not to 
have been abandoned ; and certainly had a little more 
foresight been used, much property might have been 
stowed in the tyrconnels, which were very extensive; 
this was the opinion of many of the Agra people, who 
had lost upwards of 4000/. or 5000/, worth of pro- 
perty, including furniture brought expressly from 
England at a great expense. 

On the evening of the 4th of July, the Kotah 
Contingent mutinied, 700 strung. It was thought to 
be staunch; and their officers had declared them 
quite safe, notwithstanding the many proofs they had 
had of the base treachery of the sepoyB. This Con- 
tingent had been brought into the vicinity of Agra, 
where it was encamped between the barracks and 
the lieutenant-governor’s house ; and a detachment of 
them had been sent to replace the European guard 
of the gaol, which contained more than 3000 prisoners 
of the worst character. Cannon had been -planted 
before the doors of the goal to hre upon the prisoners 
should they escape in case of a rising; but all these 
well planned schemes were frustrated by the unex- 
pected mutiny of the Kotah Contingent. A de- 
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tacbment of 350 foot and two guns had been ordered 
out, to form an advance guard to repel the body of 
insurgents ; but on the approach of the other rebels, 
they mutinied, as perhaps they hsid intended, and 
attempted to shoot their ofHcers,*but only succeeded 
in killing tlieir sergeant-major. They then quietly 
marched out of Agra, andjoined the other mutineers, 
but left tlieir guns. Directly after this mutiny, a 
peremptory order was issued for every woman and 
cliild to go into the fort, and a portion of the 3rd 
Europeans was appointed to protect it ; the rest of 
the 3rd, and the militia, remained in cantonments. 

Early on Sunday morning Dr. Christison came 
into the fort, much to the relief and joy of his wife, 
who had not seen him since he left Gwalior with his 
regiment on the 14th of May; during wdiich time 
she had heard frightful reports of the regiment 
mutinying and killing Dr. Christison, Captain Alex- 
ander, and Lieutenant Cockburn. These reports after- 
wards proved untrue: Dr. Christison, with several 
other officers, had escaped from some out-stations on 
Saturday evening ; but they could not then get into 
the fort, on account of the uproar and confusion 
attending the mutiny of the Kotab rebels. 

The same morning (the 5th of July), Brigadier 
Polwhele gave orders that the troops commanded by 
Colonel Riddel and himself, and consisting of 650 of 
the 3rd Europeans, one battery, commanded by 
Captain D’Oyley, and 200 of the volunteer European 
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cavalry, commantled by Lieutenant Greathed, should 
march out of cantonments at 11 o’clock a. M. towards 
the village of Shahgunge, beyond Government House, 
three miles from cantonments, and &ur from the 
fort. 

The enemy, consisting of 7000 infantry, 1500 
cavalry, and 8 guns of heavy calibre, were encamped 
on a large plain near the village of Sussia, on the 
road to Futteypore Sicri, the fourth milestone 
from Agra. When our troops entered the, large 
sandy plain which lies to the right of the road, the 
line of battle was formed, and the enemy were seen 
in strong position behind the village of Shahgunge, 
their guns flanking the village, and the cavalry flank> 
ing the guns. Our force now formed into line, with 
three guns on each flank; those on the right com- 
manded by Captain D’Oyley, and those on the left 
by Captain Fearson of the artillery of the Gwalior 
Contingent ; the infantry being in the middle, and 
the mounted militia somewhat in the rear. When 
about 600 yards from the village, the enemy opened 
Are on our right battery; which was responded to 
with such good effect, that after two rounds from 
each gun,* the enemy were seen retreating in great 
numbers. The 3rd Europeans got the order to lie 
down, the guns were unlimbered, and then the flght 
commenced in earnest. It was evident that our guns 
took no effect on the high mud walls of the village, 
wbic^ siege guns could alone touch ; the consequence 
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was that the enemy became emboldened, their cavalry 
in great numbers harassed our right, and the skir- 
mishing of their infantry gave us great annoyance 
with their rifle firing, which we^ from want of ca- 
valry, were powerless to repel. After a while, the 
3rd Europeans got the order to advance, which they 
did gallantly, under a heavy fire. A rifle company 
of the mutinied 72nd did great execution on our 
force. The village was stormed and taken; but 
another tumbril blowing up, we had only, four guns 
serviceable, and no ammunition for the artillery. 
Poor Captain D'Oyley now received his mortal 
wound; but still continued to give orders supported 
on a gun-carriage. Want of cavalry prevented ofir 
following up the victory; we had carried the village, 
driven the enemy from their position, but for want 
of ammunition and cavalry were obliged to retreat. 
Immediately that the rebels perceived that their 
artillery was not answered, they knew there was 
something wrong with us ; they therefore advanced 
upon their former position with their guns, and pur- 
sued us the whole way to Agra ; firing roufld shot 
at us, and harassing us with their cavalry. The 
Civil Line’s infantry militia, met our troops coming 
in, and formed across the road a rear-guard; main- 
taining this position till the whole force readied the 
fort at 6 p. M., having been actively engaged for full 
three hours. 

The total killed, including those who afterwards 
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died, was 49; weunded, 91 : of the ofBcers, Captain 
lyOyley was mortally wounded, and Lieutenant 
Lambe afterwards died of his wounds. The officers 
wounded not mortally were Major Jhomas, who 
afterwards died. Lieutenants Fond and Fellows, and 
five of the Civil Line’s, infantry militia. Of the un- 
attached officers six were Avounded ; Captain Alex- 
ander, of the Gwalior Contingent Cavalry, was 
wounded in the wrist by a spent-ball, and Lieutenant 
Cockbum, of the same regiment, had a horse killed 
under him by a round shot, and the concussion of the 
air was so great that it severely injured the sinews 
of his leg. The result was a total of 141 killed and 
wounded out of a force of about 800. 

Poor Captain D’Oy ley’s death was a great loss, for 
he was a most gallant officer. An officer afterwards 
told me that when he fell, oventome by pain, be said, 
" Ah ! they have done for me now : put a stone over 
my grave, and say I died at my guns.” On being 
asked if he would like to be moved to a place of 
greater safety, he said it would be of no use, as he 
felt he* was mortally wounded : but he told them to 
try wliat they could do for the other poor fellows. I 
believe he lived till the next day. 

Another instance of bravery deserves notice. 
Young Hennessey, whom I have before mentioned 
as behaving so coolly in the mutiny at Gwalior, and 
who had never received any military education, or 
had been beyond Gwaliot; except to a school in the 
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liilla, went out with his father into flie battle, by hia 
own wish ; and his gallant and plucky conduct re- 
ceived universal admiration. Only a soldier who has 
been in action can thoroughly appreciate his conduct, 
as every one who was in the fight, even those who 
had been through the Punjab and Seik campaigns, 
said it was a very severe one; the shrapnell shell, 
round-shot, and grape flew about like hail. Young 
Hennessey gave us a most enthusiastic account of 
this his first battle, and the number of pandies he had 
killed and wounded. Some months afterwards he 
w’as severely wounded in his sword-arm, in an en- 
gagement near Adlyghur, and he has lately received 
a commission in H. M.’s 24th Foot. 

All within the fort were for soiiic hours in a state 
of anxiety and doubt as to our own fate and that 
of those gone out against such fearful odds; and 
our suspense was jiainfully increased by hearing the 
firinj; and boominji of the cannon for three hours. 
The distress and anxiety of the poor wives of those in 
action was dreadful to witness ; the chance of their 
ever seeing their husbands again seemed small, as we 
could not help fearing that many lives would be lost. 

I was too ill to go out of my “ den,” having taken 
a dose of opium ; but some of the ladies went to the 
flag-staff on the Delhi Gate, which being very high, 
commanded an extensive view, and plainly saw our 
force retreating, pursued by the enemy’s cavalry. The 
confusion and distress that ensued on our troops 
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rashing in was*’ terrible. The servants instantly 
commenced running away to join in sacking the 
cantonments, crying Sahib logue ke rajh hoguier ! ” 
(The English rule is over !). All the killed and 
wounded were brought in in dhoolies*; and some of 
the officers told us they never beheld such a heart- 
rending scene as that near>the gate, where the poor 
wives were waiting, asking the fate of their husbands, 
many of whom they met dead or mortally wounded. 
One poor woman, who had been waiting a long time 
for tidings of her husband, at last lifted up the 
curtain of a “ dhoolie,” and saw his dead body. She 
had only been married to him the day the women 
were ordered into the fort ; so immediately after the 
ceremony tliey had parted. She was a very nice 
youngwoman, who had only lately come from England 
with an officer’s family; her husband was a young 
sergeant in the 3rd Europeans, and much respected : 
I had known her before in Calcutta, and frequently 
saw her afterwards ; but she was then sadly altered. 
No sooner were our troops within the walls of the 
fort, than the budmasbes released the prisoners, and 
they, together w^ith the "sowars,” set to work to 
destroy and burn the cantonments. Poor Mr. Hub- 
bard, whose brother we had met at Benares, was 
killed that night ; he had very rashly gone out of the 
fort to see after his college. Major Jacob, who had 
formerly commanded the Maharajah of Gwalior’s 
Dhooiies» litten with curtains. 
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troops, and more tban thirty native Christians were 
also killed. 

All the non-combatant Europeans were safe in the 
fort by 7 o’clock ; some had absolutely not come in 
till after the battle. The uproar in the city bafSes 
description. The sky was lighted up for miles round 
by the blazing of the h(juses, and the natives were 
rushing about “ drunk with enthusiasm, drunk with 
bhang,” setting fire to, looting, and destroying every- 
thing, and firing at and killing all the poor creatures 
who professed Christianity. Every one in the fort was 
in a state of excitement, for we did not know what 
might happen; qnd people were running about to 
look at the burning cantonments from difierent parts 
of the fort. 

The Agra people must have felt very much enraged 
while thus quietly looking on at the wanton destruction 
of their houses and property : a good deal of furniture 
was thrown into the river, but the natives carried 
ajwray a great quantity, which they hid in the neigh- 
bouring villages, where it was afterwards discovered 
by our troops in a ruined condition ; and for days 
afterwards we had the aggravation of seeing chairs and 
tables floating down the river, or sticking in the sand- 
banks. The soldiers fired at every black lace that 
showed itself within range ; and they even threw two 
shells (by way of bravado, I suppose, as they did no 
harm) into the midst of the chaos. 

The enemy never came into Agra, though they 
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were expected : in fact, many thought it was they 
who were plundering the cantonments; but their 
forces hovered in our neighbourhood for some time, 
keeping us in a state of alarm and apprehension, and 
eventually left for f)elhi, vid Muttra. 

I hardly remember anything of the week following 
the battle, every one was in such a state of excite- 
ment. The heat was frightful, and in consequence 
of our servants’ desertion, we had to do everything 
for ourselves : this was particularly trying to us, as 
the climate tends to enervate people, and make them 
less active and energetic ; and the hosts of servants 
every one keeps, render people dependent on them. 
A lady’s life in India, however,though very luxurious, 
is not so useless and frivolous as some imagine. We 
had to cook, wash our clothes, and clean out our 
‘‘dens,” and those who had children had the double 
task of attending to them and keeping them inside 
the “ dens,” as it was dangerous to let them be out- 
side on the stone walk alone, the parapet was so loty: 
little Archie Murray did fall over into the court 
below, a distance of twelve or fourteen feet, but 
happily escaped uninjured. 

We had little food this week; dh&l* and rice, 
neither of which were very good, composed our fare ; 
and if we had been besieged, that was all the food we 
should have had to depend on. However, it was 
said we had enough of both to last a ten months* 
Dbil, pulse : mash of pees. 
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siege. Our rations were sefved out to us bj the com- 
missariat oflBcers ; but often we had great diflBculty in 
getting them, and when we did, the difficulty of 
cooking them almost took away our appetites ; parti- 
cularly when we had the disgusting process to go 
through of washing the dishes. The dh&l and rice 
looked a very uninviting mixture ; something like 
a peasepudding, only not so good. Some peojde 
like it; but I suppose that must be when it is 
better cooked, and eaten under more favourable cir- 
cumstances ; as it was, I could not bear it, and lived 
on chupaties (cakes made of flour and water — the 
stall’ of life to the* Hindoos). I never enjoyed any- 
thing in the way of eating so much in my life as a 
chu|iatty cooked by our brigadier, and.- eaten after 
fasting nearly all day. The want of water was a 
great trouble to us, as it is such a necessary in 
India, for batliing and wetting the tatties with, 
as well as for drinking. What we had was not 
good, as it was drawn from a well inside the fort ; 
the officers brought it for us in buckets. I?o 

one but bodies of armed men now dared leave the 
« 

fort ; and even they ran great risks, and were shot 
at ; but afterwards we managed to get water from 
the wells outside, when things were more settled, 
and a staff of bheesties was kept. The want of beer, 
too, which is so necessary, on account of the exhaus- 
tion caused by the climate, was a great privation to us. 
Afterwards, however, the commissariat officers allowed 
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the officers and others to purchase some of the 
soldiers’ beer, but we had great difficulty to prevent 
it going sour after it was tapped, as it was not at 
all good: some of my friends used 4o put raisins, 
sugar, and herbs, into the barrels, which were kept 
in the inner marble hall. Such difficulties as these, 
however,’ 1 believe the Agra people did not go 
through, as many had brought in their own supplies ; 
but as I did not go beyond our own quarters for the 
first two months, I cannot say much of the others. 

The officers sometimes made parties to go into the 
city and loot*; but so great was the devastation, that 
they never brought us back anything, except a few 
cups and saucers and a coffee-pot. They told us it 
was the most wretched and forlorn sight they had ever 
seen ; nothing but the charred walls of houses, with 
furniture, books, and pictures, utterly destroyed, 
lying about the streets. 

The weather now began to be very unhealthy ; 
July being the worst month for the nuns. It is 
difficult to describe the effect the atmosphere has on 
you at that time ; the damp and stifling sensation of 
the air is dreadfully oppressive. Cholera also began 
slightly to show itself : it kills so rapidly in India, 
that many die in a few hours ; I have been told of 
people taking tiffin together, and of one of them 
being Ijttricd next day at gun-fire. It is a strange 
but accredited fact that, in India, if a person in a 
Loot, to plonder. 
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dying state lives over guil*fire at ‘sunrise he will 
linger till gun-fire at sunset The first case of cholera 
in the fort was that of an ofiicer. On Sunday, the 
12th of July, Captain Bnrlton, of the Gwalior 
Contingent, was talking to us just after morning 
service, discussing the sad events of the last few 
weeks, the hard life we vtere leading, and the extra 
duty he had to perform, and hoping his wife was 
safe, as he had not heard from her for some time. 
(She afterwards escaped from Goonah with the rest 
of the fugitives.) After talking for some time, he 
said, “ I must try and get a little sleep ; I feel so 
worn out with lastt night’s work.” As he was wet 
through, one lady told him he ought to change his 
clothes, and he replied, “ I would, if 1 had any to 
change.” In the afternoon we heard that he was ill, 
and later that he was seized with cholera. Several 
doctors did all they could to save him, and as his 
quarters were very damp (just beneath the marble 
hall), they tried to carry him up a narrow flight of 
steps, but found it impossible. He died shortly after 
midnight, and was buried the follow'ing evening at 
gun-fire. 

About this time we had violent thunderstorms, 
which generally come on after midnight, or early in 
the morning ; they occurred every night for more 
than a week. They commenced with terrific peals of 
thunder and vivid flashes of lightning, lighting up 
for an instant the white marble hall, and brilliantly 
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flasliing on tli«f river and oppbsite bank, with a 
weird and ghost-like effect: then all was black dark- 
ness again, and you heard uothing but the rushing 
torrents of min, and the peculiar whirring, droning 
sound which always accompanies a tropical storm. 

After a time, some of the servants began to return, 
and it was now found necessary to give each native 
a “ pass,” without which they could not be admitted 
into the fort. These passes were cards with the 
bearer’s description, name, and occupation written on 
them. "We had very few clothes, and these were 
diminished, as often the dhobies w'ould not bring 
them back after washing them, but would say they 
had been stolen. The manners of the servants were 
most insolent and conterai>tuou3 ; they often said our 
“ rajh ” was over, and considered us doomed ; fully 
expecting that when their brethren had defeated us 
at Delhi, which they never doubted would be the 
case, they would march to Agra and cut us all to 
pieces with little trouble. Formerly they used to 
address us as “ your excellency, protector of the 
jKwr,” and say, " Will it please your highness to let 
your slave do such a thing? ” and use such hyperbolical 
expressions, but now they dropped even the customary 
“ Sahib ” and “ Mem sahib,” and often addressed us 
as " Turn ”* instead of, as formerly, “ Ap.”t “ Turn” 
in Hindoostanee is considered as familiar as ‘‘tu” 
in French. They would also often lie down in 
Tam, thou. Ap, your honour. 
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our rooms, and when we spoke to them, did not get 
up. The budmashes” used to sing scurrilous songs 
under the walls, and dravv pictures on them of 
the “Feringhis” being blown up, with tlieir legs 
and heads flying into the air; they also stuck u}> 
])lacard3, saying on such a day we should all be mas* 
►acred or poisoned. One baker was really hanged for 
planning a scheme for poisoning all the bread ; and it 
was feared they might poison the wells. It is said they 
dug up the dead bodies and exposed them in the 
churches before, the Communion Tables, and then 
burnt them; and in the Roman Catholic cathedral 
they tore from the walls the pictures of our Saviour, 
cut holes in them, and thrusting their prophet's green 
flag through, paraded them about the streets : they 
also mounted the puljnts in our churches, and preached 
the ejitermination of the Feringhis; saying we were 
the “Masbriks”* of the Koran. 

Rumours of a depressing nature from Delhi, news 
of fresh mutinies, and massacres of men, women, and 
children, daily poured in ; and the tidings from Eng- 
land were that, instead of sending out trooi)8 “over- 
land” instantly, the parliament and ministers were 
disputing and squabbling among themselves over the 
causes of the mutiny, and weighing the comparative 
merits of greased cartridges and cow’s fat, forgetting 
the fearful loss of life going on in the meantime. At 
Delhi alone, since the 8th of June, 100 ofScers had 

Mashriks, heretics. 
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been lost, and more than 1000 men. We used to drop 
the English papers in despair, when we saw the troops 
were coming round by the Cape, and our hearts sank 
at the thought of how long it would be before help 
could come to us. * I will only mention one instance 
of the length of time before help from England could 
be of use; the 7th Fusiljers, which left England 
early in June, did not reach Kurrachce till De- 
cember, and were just coming up the country when 
I was leaving in March. 

The Gwalior mutineers were still at Gwalior, their 
numbers increased by the Indore and Mhow troops, 
reckoned at nearly 5000 infantry, and 900 cavalry, 
with thirty guns. 

Scindiah kept them quiet, first with one false pro- 
mise and then another ; but we fully expected, when 
they were tired of this game, they would all masch to 
attack us. Our conduct must have seemed strangely 
apathetic to the natives at this time, to be thus ap- 
parently yielding up to them the country which had 
cost us so much to gain; and our servants wrould 
constantly ask us whether troops were really coming 
from England ? and when we replied by giving an 
account of the ample reinforcements on their way, 
they would smile incredulously and say, why did 
we not take Delhi? and why did we allow the can- 
tonments to be destroyed at Agra?” These and 
hundreds of like questions they would ask, and our 
replies seemed to them idle tales. The natives have 
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no regard for truth j they seem to t8.ke an absolute 
pleasure in lying : I have frequently seen them shed 
tears over a pathetic tale that they were njaking up 
to us as they went along. On our asking questions, 
they would often tell ua things thaft could never have 
happened, and when we charged them with it, they 
would say, *^You asked me: what could I say?” 
This was the more trying, as we often wished to find 
out what had happened at Gwalior, and to know 
particulars of those who hj»d been killed. 

On Sunday the 20th of J uly, we received intelligence 
of the hideous massacre at Cawnpore. We had previ- 
ously heard some bazaar rumours, but did not believe 
them. I shall never forget the effect this awful news 
had on us. We were gathered in the marble hall 
after service, when we first heard it. We could only 
think with silent horror of the fearful fate of our poor 
countrymen, and picture to ourselves that such might 
soon be our fate; for we w'ere surrounded by swarms 
of enemies, and the force at Gwalior was alone suffi- 
cient to take the fort It was a sickening task to 
read the long list of victims who had been massacred, 
just when help was at hand. But who can describe 
the unutterably revolting indignities our poor coun- 
trymen endured, and their harassing trials; ’first in 
the agonising suspense before they were obliged to re- 
treat into the entrenchment^ then in the days of suf- 
fering and misery endured there ? What must have 
been their feelings when their provisions decreased day 
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by day, and eispn a drop of water was frequently 
purchased by the death of the volunteer who went 
for it ? T||en the base and cruel butchery of the cold- 
blooded monster Nana Sahib ! One cannot inu^ine 
how such a diabolical plot could be disguised *for 
years under the mask of friendship. 

I used often to wonder how such awful news was 
received at home. Our daily life was only varied by 
accounts of fresh disasters, mutinies, and massacres ; 
India seemed to be rapidly gliding into the hands of its 
original possessors. In the north-western provinces, 
Agra, Allahabad, and Meerut were all we could now 
call our own. We heard of Havelock crossing the 
Ganges, and being obliged to retire; of the enemy 
occupying a strong position near Bithoor ; and heard 
of the mutinies at Indore, Mhow, and Dinapore. At 
Seegowlie, when the 12th irregular cavalry mutinied, 
they shot the commanding officer, his wife and child, 
and cut off their heads, and burnt the doctor, his wife, 
and child to death, in their bungalow : she was a cousin 
of Mrs. Campbeirs. One poor officer in the fort, who 
had lost his wife and all his children in the mutiny at 
Jhansi, used to wander about looking like a ghost. 

We now got our letters again ; but it was very 
trying to read letters addressed to those who would 
never read them. I heard of my uncle’s death at 
Simla; his raiment had been disarmed. I wished 
to go up to my atmt, but that was impossible. Our 
daily life dragged on very wearily. We rose early 
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in order to get a little air *‘bn the tcftver,” which was 
free from the noise and disorder of the half-castes. 
Our fare began to be a little better now, for some of 
the natives ventured in, by means of passes, to sell 
eggs, butter, fowls, &c. After breathing a little 
fresh air from the river, we returned to breakfast on 
tea, “ kidgeri,”* and “ chvpatties” which the servants 
had brought from the bazaar. We often sat several 
hours on “ the tower ” and took our chairs into the 
kiosk for shade. The i)ontoon bridge across the 
Jumna was now i^pmoved, for fear of the insurgents 
crossing tlie river. It was an amusing sight to see 
the natives throwing themselves from the ghats f into 
the river, or wasliing their clothes, and saying their 
prayers, kneeling with their faces towards the east, 
and no doubt praying most fervently for the annihi- 
lation of the “ Feringhis.’’ ’ From hence also we could 
see the ramparts, and watch the soldiers being drilled 
for the artillery; and just beneath us was a small 
court-yard, in which was a guard house, w'here the 
soldiers used to sit on a “ charpoy ” or swing them- 
selves in a swing they had contrived to put up, (all but 
the one on duty). We used often to hear them 
saying to their servants, “JildyJ jow and fetch my 
khana.”§ Their attempts at Hindostance were 
rather absurd; but strange to say, the natives always 

* Kidgcri, lice boiled with spices, raogar, &c. 

f Ghat, landing-place. 

X Jildy, mispTonounced for Jaldi, quick. § Khana, dinner. 

O 
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understood thenn We used also to see the nuns, 
with their long train of pupils, taking their daily 
walk on the ramparts. 

When the sun got hot we either sat in the marble 
hall or lay in our own “dens.” The weather was 
still intensely hot, and the glare on the white marble 
and red sandstone was Tery.painful to the eyes. We 
contrived to put up some rude punkahs, by fastening 
coarse native cloth to bamboo poles; but the diflSculty 
was to get the punkah coolies to stay, as they were 
always running away. We dined,p,bout three o’clock 
and in the evening again sat in the “ tower.” 

The only variety in our day .was the arrival of 
“ cossids,*” from Delhi, with news. These men were 
paid as much as forty or fifty pounds for taking 
a message, as it was a most difficult and dan- 
gerous task ; for the ■ati\ cs always examined 
them, and killed them if they found they had 
messages : they used to hide these despatches in their 
hair, shoes, and “ bubble bubbles.” One man hid his 
in a piece of stick and. when he was attacked threw 
the stick away, but afterwards recovered it. 

In July we heard of the lamented death of the 
brave and noble defender of Lucknow, Sir Henry 
Lawrence. He was wounded by a shell on the 
1st of July, and died on the 3rd, to the deep 
distress of every one ; before his death he appointed 
Brigadier Inglis his successor in military matters, and 


' Cossids, especial messengers. 
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Major Banks his successor as Chief Commissioner in 
Oude. All in the fort received the news of his 
death with feelings of consternation and alarm ; for 
in him we regretted not only an able officer, but one 
fitted to act in such a crisis. His courage and heroism 
had endeared him to every one, and wc all mourned 
his loss. One enduring, mark of his beneficence is 
the Lawrence Asylum, in the Hills, for educating 
soldiers’ children. 

No one, whom 1 knew, kept a journal in the fort; 
for the confusion and noise rendered it impossible: 
we found it quite sufficient to Avrite letters home. 
We were only allowed a cert-ain weight, and were 
obliged to be guarded in our expressions about Delhi 
and the state of the country; as it was discovered 
that the natives used to open our letters and read 
them ; the baboos * can, most of them, read and 
translate English. In the Punjab all the letters of 
the sepoys were opened, and they were found to be 
keeping up a regular correspondence with the rebels 
at Delhi, and other places. IStlr. Colvin used to send 
letters in Greek, Hebrew, and cypher, to Colonel 
Greathed and the Government at Calcutta, vainly 
imploring aid ; for we were in great dread of the 
Gwalior mutineers, now amounting to about 12,000, 
with fifty guns. The servants who came in from 
Gwalior told us the sepoys had regular parades, and 


Baltoo, clurk, writer in on office. 
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their officers used to dress themselves in the English 
officers’ uniforms, and call themselves brigadier, 
brigade major, &c., and drive about in our carriages. 
They had taken the, pianos down to their lines, and, 
after playing on them, had torn out the wires and 
keys. 

Mrs. Campbell gave me a’Bible and Prayer Book ; 
as a few had now been brought into the fort, and 
were sold. I used constantly to read over the beau- 
tiful lamentations of Job ; for now I could better 
understand them. We also shared amongst us a 
volume of " Melville’s Sermons ; ” but we had no 
other books of a religious nature. Some of the 
Psalms now we read with a different feeling; the 
79th had a fresh meaning for us. A few of my 
friends had other books, “Dynevor Terrace” and 
some others, which were greatly sought after, and 
lent about. 

Some of the costumes worn in the fort were rather 
peculiar : Captain Campbell used to dress in a scarlet 
sallu jerkin,* with a black belt, in which was stuck a 
brace of pistols, white trowsers, and either a little 
Scotch cap, or a solar-topee f and pugri.J His assistant, 
a half-caste who was very tall and muscular, used to 
follow his master about arrayed in quite a small 
arsenal of fire-arms, and other offensive weapons. 
He had formerly been a pirate, and looked so ruf- 

Sallu, native calico, generally bright red. 

Solar>topee,hat made of pith in vaiions shapes, j; Pngri, a turban 
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fiunish, that I called him Dirk Hattertuck.” He 
died of fever in the fort, and was a great loss to 
Captain Campbell, as he used to train the men to the 
gun exercise, of which Captmn Campbell had the 
management in our part of the fort. 

Mrs. Blake now came to live in our quarters : she 
had formerly lived with ^me friends in tents on the 
green near the Delhi Gate. In our “row” the Meades, 
Murrays, and Mrs. Procter, had the three first arches ; 
Mrs. Blake had No. 4 ; Mrs. Innes and 1 occupied Nos. 
5 and 6 ; and the Christisons No. 8. After them came 
some of the Agra people, and Mr. Nichols, a mis- 
sionary who had .escaped from Mynpoorie. In the 
opposite gallery of the court lived the Piersons, and 
some others. The officers had a small place where 
they contrived to have a bath, and perform their 
toilettes. Dr. Mackellar had his meals with the 
Christisons, and slept in the marble hull. Mrs. 
Hawkins, Mrs. Ferris, and Mrs. Kirke, the Hen- 
nessys and the Campbells, had quarters in the 
Palace Garden. Major Macpherson, who was very 
kind to me all the time I was in the fort, had a little 
place under “ the Tower,” which he employed as an 
office ; he had also the next arch to us. No. 7. Mrs. 
Innes used to be witli Her brother in his office the 
best part of the day, and I believe assisted him 
very much in writing ; for no native secretaiy could 
be trusted now. 

The baboos or clerks understand English perfectly. 
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and are well educated: they read Shakespeare, 
Byron, and Milton for amusement. The Maharajah 
of Gwalior used constantly to send his Vakeel* to 
transact business with Major Macpherson, and I was 
told the chuprassis who were waiting outside, used 
to lie down, and put their ears to the chicks to 
hear the conversation, which was carried on in Hin- 
dostanee. 

The poor children had a weary life of it ; accus*- 
tomed, as they were, to airy rooms and plenty of 
attendants, the confinement was very trying to them. 
They suffered^ much from the heat, bad food, and 
a troublesome sort of fever and eruption. The 
servants used to tell them to play at sepoys, and 
call one side the sepoys and the other Gora 
Logue ” (European soldiers). Tn the evening, when 
the weather grew cooler, swarms of half-castes and 
European children collected on the large terrace 
fronting our irParble hall, and had sham fights with 
wooden swords: little Jungy Meade went about 
^ith a cartouche-box, and a small toy sword strapped 
round his waist. Some of this children had not re- 
covered their fright at Gwalior: Archie Murray and 
Jungy Meade used to awake at night, and scream 
out that the sepoys were coming with swords to kill 
them : they often asked after their little playmates 
killed at Gwalior. The ‘^kuppra-wallahsf ” now ven- 


* Vakeel, envoy, ambassador, 
t Kuppra- wallahs, men who sell cloth, &c. 
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tured into the fort and sold their "vrares ; they inva- 
riably asked us if we did not want “kala kuppra” 
(black cloth), and there were few who did not want 
it. I got a black dress, cloak, and bonnet, made by 
one of the milliners. Many* of these European 
milliners were entirely ruined. One I went to told 
me it was very hard she.was obliged to leave all her 
goods behind, w'hen she came into the fort ; she also 
said she had had 300i worth of millinery “ looted ” 
on its way up the country when the mutiny broke 
out. She had several “ dirzies ” sitting at work 
making some wedding garments on the ground in a 
little court-yard /nil of fowls and puddles of dirty 
water. Shortly after, a young lady was married 
to a gentleman in the Uncovenaiited Service, in our 
hall fthe dewan-i-am). It was 'a very gay wedding 
considering the circumstances: the bride Vfas in a 
veil and lace dress, attended by brides’-maids in 
pretty bridal attire ; and after the ceremony, they 
pitched a tent on the terrace, and had a dance and 
supper, to which they invited all the officers. 

In the cold weather, when peojde had become more 
reconciled to their confinement, they had balls and 
musical parties in the arsenal ; but in our square the 
days passed on so monotonously that, as we had no 
almanack, we forgot the days, except when the 
Baptists held their meetings, every Wednesday 
and Friday, in a place in our square. 

Our great pleasure, when the weather got cooler. 
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was all meeting on “ the tower ” (which I ought to 
have explained was the small terrace on which the 
" kiosk ” stood). Six of us webe widows, owing 
TO THE GwALIOB MuTINT ! 

“ Aching heart,! 

Breaking part. 

Through this dark world driven 9 
; Meeting bright. 

Endless light, 

Waiteth us in heaven.” 
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CHAPTEE V.IL 

THE rOET. 

I HAD now an additional source of care and anxiety 
in my baby, though it was of course a great comfort. 
Owing to the great diflSculty in getting a Dhye* for 
him, he suffered very much, and one doctor told me 
if I did not get a good Dhye for him, he would not 
live twenty-four hoprs, so Major Maopherson kindly 
allowed his chuprassistogo out and search in the neigh- 
bouring villages for one ; for the Choudrini, or woman 
who has the monopoly of hiring out Dhyes, had set 
her face against their coming into the fort. 

Every one had been very kind to me ; a room had 
been lent me, quieter and more comfortable than my 
own ; Mrs. Longden and Mrs. Fraser also gave me 
some baby clothes, otherwise my little boy would 
have been almost destitute, as few of the Kuppra 
Wallahs had ventured into the fort until after he 
was born. Mrs. Innes was most kind to me, and 
Mrs. Campbell often came from the palace g^fdbn to 
see me, bringing eau de Cologne and other little 
luxuries. A soldier’s wife attended to the baby ; she* 
was a most kind-hearted Irish woman. Her husband 


Dh]re, native wet nnise. 
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had gone with S party to Allyghur, consisting of 150 
of the Srd Europeans, under Capt. Stevenson, 3 guns, 
and 30 of the mounted militia ; the whole commanded 
by Major Montgomery ; Dr. Mackellar also went out 
with this party. They were intended to march against 
the insurgents at Hattras, but afterwards went on to 
Allyghur, then in the popsession of the Insurgents, 
who had set up a king under orders of the King of 
Delhi. The result of the engagement there on tlie 24 th 
of August was most successful. Our loss, however, 
was 5 killed and 25 wounded. Capt. Longville Clerke 
was severely wounded, Capt. Murray had a horse 
killed under him, and Mr. Tandy one of the managers 
of the Agra Bank, and Ensign H. L. Marsh of the 
16th Grenadiers were killed. Lieut. Lambc, who 
had been wounded on the 5th of July, now died, 
after lingering more than a month. It was very 
saddening to hear the Dead March in Saul ” played 
by the band of the 3rd Europeans, for one brave 
soldier after another. Wounds and fever were now 
diminishing our small force rapidly. 

My (quarters were now transferred to a small 
temple, in a court yard paved with white marble, near 
the Palace-garden Marble Hall, the ” Dewan-i-khas." 
The walls of my apartment were of yellowish marble, 
in which were innumerable small niches, in which 
formerly lamps were placed for illuminations : these 
were of great use for stowing away things in. From 
-the window I had a pleasant view of the river beneath, 
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and between the walls and the nver was quite an 
encampment oT horses and their attendants : the car- 
riages jrhich had been rescued from the “ Budmashes” 
were secured under “ chopper ” sheds. 

My Irish nurse, Mrs Cameron, was a cheery com- 
panion to me; she used to tell me long stories, and as 
she could not read I road the newspapers to her, and 
gave her all my home paper.s to send to her husband. 
One day, after I had been reading some of the parti- 
culars of the Cawnpore massacre, which related that 
the soldiers swore they would kill a Sepoy fur every 
hair of Miss Wheeler's head, she said, “ I thitdc Hell 
will be almost full ’now.” I asked “ Why ?” She 
replied, ‘‘ Because there has been such a lot of them 
brutes of Sejmys sent there.” This conversation took 
place after hearing of Havelock’s victory at Cawnpore, 
when he oaj)tured 15 guns, and another engagement 
near Bithoor, making his 9th victory. 

Another soldier’s wife said to a lady who had 
remarked that the Sepoj's were like devils, “ I think 
it is a had compliment to the devil to say the Sepoys 
are like him.” The “ Mofussilite ” was printed in 
the Fort, the printing press being now in use, so w'C 
received detailed accounts of what was going on. 
About this time I had given me the great luxury of a 
bath, in the shape of half a beer barrel. 

I used to amuse myself by watching the people 
going about on the river in boats ; peojde being now 
permitted to go out of the Fort. These boats were 
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like those fornierly employed for coming up the 
river ; they had each a chopper ” roof and were di- 
vided into two rooms. The Meades, Murrajs, and 
some others took the small quantity of furniture that 
they had recovered and lived in these boats for change 
of air. This mode of life was thought by the doctors 
to be so healthy that they<sent the wounded soldiers 
to live in boats anchored near the shore. It was, a 
pitiable sight to see the emaciated forms of the poor 
men, carried in dhoolies down to the boats, then 
placed on “charpoys,” and carried back to the hospital 
at night. I could also see the road winding towards 
the Tajj^nd people driving and riding on it ; for now 
they could safely leave the Fort during the day : 
though sometimes they were fired at. I had also the 
amusement of watching the encampment of horses and 
their syces ; the latter had their wives and families 
in small huts, making quite a colony. The horses 
were picquetted in row’s, and it was amusing to see the 
syces, who were most of them tall fine looking men, 
grooming the horses very carefully, and sometimes 
washing them. They were a very savage set, how- 
ever, not much encumbered with clothes, having only 
a ** cummerbund ” round the waist ; some had not 
even turbans, and they were always fighting and 
quarrelling. 

One day I saw a native woman beating her own 
infant of about a year old, in the most horrible man- 
ner, first with her hands, then with a thick stick, till 
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tired of this she threw it on the ground and kicked it ; 
the poor child pf course screamed terribly the whole 
time, and I felt miserable at being quite powerless to 
prevent it. When it grew dark I could see no more 
till the next morning, when I saw the child lying on a 
charpoy, its father trying to force something down its 
throat, and its cruel mother lying near asleep. The 
poor little creature gave one convulsive shudder and 
di^ ; its father then washed it, went to the Bazaar 
to buy a piece of cloth, wrapped the corpse in it and then 
walked off with the still warm body, followed Ijy the 
other children ; then with a spade he dug a hole end 
cast in the body of his child. The mother in the 
meantime threw herself on the very charjwy from 
which her dead child had just been earned, and fin- 
ished her sleep. 1 told Capt. Campbell and Major 
IVIacpherson of the circumstance, but they said 
nothing could be done, as we dare not now contradict 
or thwart the natives. 

The scene by moonlight had a strange effect ; the 
light shunmering on the ripples of the broad river, 
and glancing on the groups of natives, rolled up in 
their white chuddas on the ground ; and the horses 
standing like statues in rows, looked sppetre-like, or 
as if turned into stone. On the opposite bank of the 
river there always glowed a bright fire at night ; ^d 
I afterwards found out it was the natives burning 
their dead. One of my Dhyes lost her husband 
grill came crying to me for money to buy wood with 
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to burn her hucband’g body ; and at night she showed 
me the fire and said “ Look, Mem Sahib, they burn 
my husband there.” 

My mother had sent me out a box of clothes from 
home ; but the codntry was in such a disturbed state, 
I could get neither them nor my money from Cal- 
cutta. Letters from England, however, came regu- 
larly now, and I received one addressed to my husband, 
telling him of the death of his cousin in the Austrian 
service, who died of consumption at Venice. This 
brought to my mind the happy days that my husband 
and I had spent with poor Captain Coopland only the 
year before at Vienna : — 

“ A sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.” 

On the 9t.h of September, Mr. Colvin died. He 
had been in a bad state of health ever since his coming 
into the Fort ; and seemed utt€||ly powerless to act 
in such a momentous crisis, being both mentally and 
physically worn out. After lingering some days in 
an almost insensible stiite, he died, and was buried 
in the Armoury Square. I have before given the 
reasons why he was buried within the Fort walls. 
We watched his funeral fi-om the “ Tower,” as his 
quarters wera in the palace near the Dewan-i-khas. 

Some time in the middle of September I went out 
for my first drive ; until then, since June 29th, I had 
never been beyond our square (“ Block F.,”) and my 
only walk had been on “ tlie tower.” I shall never 
forget my sen^ions : I felt like one in a dream. 
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Major Macpherson and Mrs. Innes tad often been 
out driving, but I had not been able till now. 

This morning I was awoke by the welcome mes- 
sage, Mrs. Innes’ * salaam’ and would I like a 
drive?” I dressed quickly, and leaving baby to the 
care of Mrs. Cameron (who was delighted that I 
should have a change), got into the tonjon, and was 
borne along through the palace garden — where a 
number of other people were preparing for walking 
or driving — down the inclined plane, and out at the 
Delhi gate. The gateway was crowded with natives 
carrying in things to sell, bheesties with water, 
coolies with bags of sand for the fortifications, and 
people hurrying out for their drives. At last I was 
fairly outside the gates, and the bearers setting the 
tonjon down at the other side of the drawbridge, 
politely assisted i^^into ISIajor Maepherson’s car- 
riage, which was standing with a lot of others, wait- 
ing for their owners, the syces meanwhile whisking 
off the flies with chowries.* When the coachman 
asked me which way I should like to go, I chose the 
Taj road. Oh, how delightfully the fresh air blew 
on my face, when free from the walls of the Fort I 
Quickly we wound by the side of the river, on 
which was anchored quite a little fleet of boats, 
awaiting the rising of the river to continue their 
journey to Allahabad ; and there were large boats, 
gay with flags, and occupied by people wearied of 

* Chowries, whisks, for driving off flics. 
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Fort life. Weapassed under a hill which the Coolies 
were digging awaj, and by some ruins they were 
preparing to blast. 

The country looked delightfully fresh and bloom- 
ing after the late rains, the breeze was cool and re- 
freshing, and the air sweet with delicious scents. At 
last I passed the Taj, its white marble and golden 
tipped minarets sparkling in tbe bright sun against 
the blue sky. It was a painful contrast on approach- 
ing the cantonments, utterly destroyed and desolate ; 
and around their blackened walls and ruined houses 
seemed yet to linger a sickening smell of burning : I 
passed the racket court, the mess house, and other 
public buildings all more or less ruined ; the disgust- 
ing vultures, either sitting on the blackened walls, or 
prowling about amongst the ruins, were not scared 
at the approach of the carriage, J|||fd[ even the jackals 
stopped and looked at me, as if tficy had a right now 
to despise us. On my way back I passed a bazaar, 
the natives of which looked so maliciously at me 
that I felt quite frightened ; for had they chosen to 
drag me out of the carriage, there was nothing to 
prevent them. This rather took away from the 
pleasure of the drive, and I was very thankful to 
return to the protection of the gloomy walls of the 
Fort. I passed many equestrians, some of them gro- 
tesquely attired,and soldiers returning from their w^k. 

I was glad to find myself in my own little room 
again, and baby all welL 
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The next day I went for the first time to see my 
friends in “ Block F.,” whom I had only seen when 
they had been kind enough to come and sit an hour or 
two with me in my little temple. I was quite 
startled when I entered our marble hall ; it was 
completely metamorphosed. The inner hall, which 
was separated from the 9uter hall by arches, across 
which were hung “ chicks,” * looked like a drawing- 
room. At one end a window had been broken 
through the thick wall, giving a beautiful view of the 
river and country beyond, and having something of 
the effect of a camera lucida. The floor was covered 
with handsome native carpets, there were two draw- 
ing-room tables, on which were placed work-boxes, 
desks, and despatch-boxes; sofas, arm-chairs, a piano, 
guitar, and flute-case, completed the effect; and, 
above all, to my ^eat delight, I beheld a book- 
shelf : but on inspection the books were ragged and 
incomplete, not one set being perfect. 

However, hearing that they were public property, 
I selected for my own reading, “ The Heir of Red- 
dy ffe,” an odd volume of “Friends in Council,” and 
one or two other old favourites. Some servants 
were preparing breakfast, and the white table- 
cloth and the china cups looked quite luxurious. 

I was also quite astonished to see the transforma- 
tion our little kiosk on “ the tower” had undergone. 

Chick, ccreen made of split cane, or reeds. 

r 
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Captain Campbell having just had it ^ven him for 
hifl “ quarters,” as it was more convenient for him 
than living in the Palace garden. Bound the cir- 
cular kiosk a verandah of chopper work,” supported 
on bamboo poles, had been put up, to keep off the 
glare of the sun. Mrs. Campbell had carpeted the 
inside with a thick Mirzapore carpet, and furnished 
it with a charpoy covered with a scarlet rezm, 
chairs, a table, and chests. The proceeds of Captain 
Campbell’s and “Dirk Hatteraick’s ” looting ex- 
peditions were ranged on shelves ; and outside, 
under the verandah, were also suspended little shelves, 
which were used for a temporary larder. I was 
amused to see strings of black ants ascending and 
descending the wall, and looking like moving bell- 
ropes ; the scent of the provisions attracting them. 

I often used to breakfast with tlie Campbells. 
Captun Campbell had bought a nice little pony for 
his wife, and they used to ride out every morning 
and evening. 

The Christisons, whom 1 went to see, had also 
made many improvements. Dr. Christison, having 
a taste for pictures, had decorated the bare blank 
jmubs of his den with prints which he had col- 
lected from the “ Illustrated London Kews : ” one 
was " Town and Country,” and another a portrait 
of " Madeleine Smith.” He afterwards bought, at 
Mr. Baikes’s sale, some books and a chest of drawers. 
Poor Mra Chiis^n had been very ill ; and 1 pitied 
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her vety mubh, being confined in such an uncomfort- 
able little place; for these dens were only 12 feet 
by 6. Little May Christison, who was a most amus- 
ing, clever little child, and could make herself un- 
derstood in English and Hindostanee, though but 
two years old, had also been ill with fever. I was 
astonished to see how much better the children were 
dressed than formerly. Little May was dressed in 
a pretty silk bonnet, and checked pelisse ; Jungy 
(Jungy was a pet name the servants gave him, and 
means little prince) and Archie were also arrayed in 
new suits, and they were taken for walks all round 
the ramparts, and. twice a week to hear the band, 
which played on the Green near the Motie Musjid. 

We still often sat on “ the tower,” watching 
the sun set, and the fiames rising from the villages 
rou'bd Agra which our troops burnt. One village 
which they destroyed in this way, was not gained 
without a sharp fight with the villagers, who offered 
resistance. Sixty villagers were slain, among8t<whom 
were two women, accidentally killed, who were load- 
ing guns, and otherwise assisting their party. From 
this tower we could see the burial-ground, which lay 
on the slope of a hill not far from the Fort, and 
looked dreary and mournful. The graves were 
mere heaps of sand, occasionally varied by a tomb- 
stone, and scarcely an evening passed without some 
burial going on : either a little child, followed by its 
mourning parents, or some poor soldier, who had no 
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relative to moifrn his loss, and who was placed in 
the ground with as much speed as was consistent with 
due respect to the dead ; after which the few soldiers 
who had followed him to his last resting-place re- 
turned, the band playing some lively march. 

A little distance from the grave-yard was a row 
of gibbets, on which some wretch daily paid the just 
penalty of his crimes, by a death which they de- 
spised: one culprit even adjusted the rope round 
his own neck, and joked about it. At first the bodies 
of the criminals were given to their friends; but 
afterwards this was put a stop to, for they carried 
them round the walls, decked in gai'Iands of flowers, 
and excited the people by the sight of these “ mar- 
tyrs.” One day, in returning from a drive, I met a 
cart loaded with these ghastly burdens. A great 
many of the villagers in revolt, were brought in hnd 
hanged, and also some mutinous sepoys who Avere 
found lurking in the neighbourhood. When they 
were being tried, some used to feign madness, and act 
in the most absurd way, catching flics and jabbering ; 
others would say the most insolent and revolting 
things to the officers on the courtmartial. 

Mr. French now went out daily to teach his stu- 
dents in an old ruined school-house near the Fort. 
The midsummer holidays had commenced just after 
the battle on the 5th of July, and Mr. French had 
given them an extra fortnight in consideration of the 
state iff tiunga; Mr. Leighton and Mr. Cum also 
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went to the College buildings in the City afterwards. 
Mr, French sometimes came to see us and was very 
kind : he lent us " Henry Martyn’s Life ; ” but told 
us that he had lost nearly all his Jbooks. The books 
of tlie Agra bank and other valuable documents, had 
also been destroyed. Previously to this, Mr. Longden 
had gone out with a party to Secundra, a few miles 
from Agra, where there was formerly an establish- 
ment for native Christians who were taught different 
trades, also a jirinting press and Church. Mr. Cann 
of the Agra College and others had gone out soon after 
the battle to see if they could rescue anything : they 
dragged the tanks* and ponds, and recovered some 
astronomical instruments and other jhings. We often 
aroused ourselves by looking through a lai^c tele- 
scope, belonging to the Agra College, at the Southern 
Cross and other constellations which Mr. Longden 
and Mr. Cann explained to us, and were better seen 
in the southern latitudes. 

We were now in daily expectation of being be- 
sieged by the Gwalior mutineers: we heard from the 
Maharajah’s Vakeel, and by the mails which now ran 
between Agra and Gwalior, that on the 3rd of 
September the Gwalior mutineers quarrelled with 
those at Indore, who wished to march to Delhi, while 
the Gwalior wished to march to Cawnpore and Agra ; 
that they then all marched to 'the readency, and 
there the Indore troops persuaded 600 of the Bajah’s 
?nd Cavalry Corps to join them. The Bajah cou- 
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Boquenily discharged many of the sowafs, and having 
paid them, sent them out of Gwalior. The Indore 
troops were supplied with ammunition by the Mora 
mutineer^ in spite of their disagreements. The 
whole of them, consisting of the 23rd N. I., three 
troops of the Ist Light Calvary, 7 guns, and 600 of 
the Kajah’s mutinous sowars, joined by a great 
number of Budmashes, set out on the 7 th for the 
Chumbul, on their way to Agra. The rains had so 
swollen the Chumbul, it had been previously impass- 
able for artillery ; but now that the river was sinking 
they were able to cross. , The native officers of the 
Mora mutineers quarrelled with the Maharajah be- 
cause he would not give them conveyance and grain, 
and reproached him for having detained them four 
months with false promises ; and, in spite of the Maha- 
rajah, they forced the villagers all around to give up to 
them their cattle and what conveyances they had, and 
afterwards planted a battery of 12 guns on the road 
to the Phool Bagh and the Lushkur. The Maharajah 
was kept for some time in great suspense; but at 
last he came to an agreement with them, and for the 
present prevented them going to Agra and joining 
the Indore troops, who bad now crossed the Chum- 
bul, and were hovering in the neighbourhood of 
Agra. 

Hie Gwalior contingent finally marched to Gawn- 
pofe, and after defeating General Windham wme 
tiMRttselvw de&aled by ^r Colin Campbell on the 
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7th of December. They were 14,000 in number, and 
lost 16 guns and their baggage. 

As the Indore troops were expected, a large place 
in the Fort was prepared under ground, and made 
shot and bomb-proof ; and here,*in case of a siege, 
all the womfen and children were'to be put. I be- 
lieve it was planned amoi^st the officers that, in case 
it became inevitable that the women would fall into 
the hands of. the rebels, they should all be blown up 
in the powder magazine : even the soldiers said they 
would thbmselves shoot us rather than that we 
should be treated like the poor Cawnpore ladies. 

The guns were frequently loaded, as we had so 
many alarms. Captain Campbell, who had often to 
sleep all night near his guns, said His friends gave 
him more trouble than his enemies.” The walls 
were now planted with 60 guns, and 150 trained 
gunners from the militia were appointed to assist the 
regular artillery men. I could recognise the officers 
voices when they went the grand rounds and visiting 
rounds at night, along the rampart below my 
quarters. 

My Kitmutghar, who had often been to see me 
when I was unable to see him, agtun came and 
brought my little dog ** Jack,” who was delighted to 
see me ; but as I was not allowed to keep a dog inside 
the Fort, I gave him to Captmn Campbell to give to 
some of the European soldiers, who are always glad 
to have a tiiorough-bred dog instead of the pariah 
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ones, good sort Of dogs being very scarce. I kept his 
collar as a little memeoto of Grwalior. The Kit- 
mutghar cried over the “ chota sahib,” * and gave him 
a pretty fan. 

We were now most anxious for news from Delhi, 
as we had beard of the arrival there of & siege train, 
and reinforcements, and th^ assault was expected to 
take place on the 14th. Until now we had been 
very d^esponding about the taking of Delhi, and had 
exp^ted we should have been obliged to stay in the 
Fort a year.. At last, news came that on ' the 14th, 
four columns of British troops, each one thousand 
strong, had entered the Cashmere gate and taken 
possession of the whole line of defences from the 
Water Bastion to the Caubul gate, including the 
Moree Bastion, the English Church, and Skinner’s 
house ; that Brigadier Nicholson bad been wounded, 
and 61 officers killed, and 1178 rank and file killed 
and wounded. That on the 15th they shelled the 
Palace and Selimgbur, and other strong places, and 
effiected a breach in the magazine, and finally took it 
with 125 connons, and that they then attacked the 
Palace, and on the 20th the whole of the city was 
in our possession. On receipt of the joyful news, a 
salute of 50 guns was fired ; it ought to ^ve been 
101, We heard that the reason of our loss being 
so very great, was the defection of a native regiment 
which was to have covered one of ours. We soon 
* OboU saliib, little nsster. 
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after heard of the death of GeneraT Nicholson, who 
was much lamented as a brave and able officer. 

About the end of September, Lieutenant Pond of 
the 3rd, was married to the sister of another officer 
in the Palace-garden marble hall* the Dewan-i-khas. 
It was a very gay affair ; Mrs. Junes, Mrs. Campbell 
and many pthers were present at the eeremony ; the 
officers being in full regimentals and the ladies in 
gay attire. . 

We were much troubled by that terrible annoy- 
ance, bugs ; they swarmed in the old wood-work of 
the Fort. Europeans can form no idea of the extent 
of this disgusting, nuisance, which is so baff in this 
part of India that whole villages arc deserted by the 
natives to escape these pests. 

My baby was now christened in our marble ball, 
Mrs. Campbell presenting him with a robe, and Major 
Maepherson a hood and cloak ; and I now occasion- 
ally drove out with my friends as the weather was 
getting pleasantly cool. We used also to take regular 
walks, morning and evening, round the ramparts. Mrs. 
Murray and Mrs. Christison, who played very well, 
often bad musical parties in our marble ball, when 
Captain Campbell accomjmnied them on his violin. 
Mrs. Kirke, having had a carriage lent her for a few 
days by an Agra civilian, she and Mrs. Christison 
one evening went down to the Delhi gate, where the 
carriages stood drawn up in lines on each side of the 
road ; and having been told that the carriage was lined 
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with white and drawn by bay horses, they took pos- 
session of one of this description) and went for their 
drive. The next evening Mrs. Christison and I 
went out in the same carriage, and on returning 
from a long drive' we were surprised to see an 
elderly gentleman writing at the gate, and looking 
very irate. As soon as we drew up, he ^asked the 
syce by whose orders he had taken his carri^e out. 
The syce replied looking at us, “ By, these Mem- 

Sahibs here.” We now found out that we had 
« 

taken the wrong carriage, and with many ‘apologies, 
we alighted. The angry owner told us that fur two 
evening^ he had been down at the Delhi gate with 
some ladies ready for a drive, and found his carriage 
gone. It was certainly provoking, though Mrs. Chris- 
tison thought it a good joke ; but her husband went 
next day to make proper explanations and apologies. 

We had still very few servants, and were obliged 
to share them amongst ourselves, in consequence of 
whirii they got very high wages. They invariably 
melted down their rupees, and made them into ban- 
gles and all kinds of ornaments; and after each fresh 
acquisition the ayahs used to come and show them- 
selves, loaded with ornaments, and say, “ Are they 
not pretty ? where are your ornaments ? ” . Their 
necks, arms, ears, and ankles, were covered with 
chrins, and bangles*, frc. ; some of them were beau- 
tifully dressed : one ayah wore a bright blue velvet 

* #r«r tnaeelati, geaeniUf nldeied on Uw weam'i 
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jacket, a coloured muslin, shirt, and & white chudda 
beautifully worked. 

W e now heard more details from Delhi. When 
first our troops entered the city, most of the muti- 
neers had sent off their baggage and then followed. 
The townspeople at first took refuge in the palace, 
but findiqg things wer (4 hopeless, they and their 
animals, poured in stream out of the Ajmere gate, 
unmolested Jay our troops, who watched them from 
our camp ; and in a few days the city was totally 
deserted. * A column then set off to pursue the flying 
rebels towards Allyghur and Muttra ; some of them, it 
was supposed, had fled into Kohilcund, Muttra, and 
towards Oude. We heard that Mr. Hervey Greathed, 
Commissioner and Political Agent, died of cholera, on 
the 19th of September, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Saunders, who had escaped from Moradabad. The 
conduct of Major Hodson, who shot the princes, 
and guaranteed the king his life, Avas much commented 
on in the fort ; and we were sorry that he had spared 
the kin^, who, though old in years, was still older in 
cruelty and wickedneB8.t The gallantry of the 60th 
Rifles who, with the plucky little Ghoorkahs, had 
kept the mosque near Hindoo Rao’s house during the 
whole siege, was the theme of admiration ; and the 
noble daring of Lieutenant Salkeld, and Homcy and 
Sei^eants Carmichael, Burgess, and Smith (the last 

Cbndda; v«], wliich cot«t 8 the whole person, 
t We afterwards learnt that H^Jor Hodson had General WHsoi’s 
express orders to spare the l^g’s life. 
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of, whom is the only survivor) was eulogised with 
the greatest enthusiasm by all in the fort. We deeply 
regretted the death of Brigadier Nicholson; he ^as 
only 36. “ The Lion of the Punjab,” as he was called, 
could ill be spared. His brother also was killed. 

On the 21st all the officers breakfasted in the Delhi 
Dewan-i-khas. A few mornings before 'they had 
breakfasted in the Church, which was now*tume«lf, 
into a hospital. 

A salute of 101 guns was fired for the next joyful 
and cheering news of the relief of the galfant little 
band at Lucknow. We had all admired the patient 
and Christian behaviour of many who had relations 
at Lucknow, during the wearing snsi)ense of many 
months ; especially Lady Outram and Mrs. Innes : 
the husband of the latter had been in Lucknow 
during the whole siege. 

On the 19 th of September, Havelock had crossed 
the river at Cawnpore with 2700 men ; Sir James 
Outram, with noble generosity, surrendering the 
command to his able and skilful coadjutor. General 
Havelock, who marched twenty miles the first day, 
and fourteen the next, leaving Outram at Cawnpore, 
which was threatened by the Gwalior contingent. 
Generd Havelock drove the rebels back to Luck- 
now, with the loss of their guns ; and on the 24th, 
a salute announced to the garrison of Lucknow the 
welcome news that relief was near. On the 25th, 
the Presidency waa relieved, only just in time, for 
the enemy had mined under it, and were intending . 
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to blow up the buildings and all in* them. General 
Neill, who was killed, added to the long list of 
irreparable losses — 600 being killed and wounded ; 
and we had to mourn the loss of many a brave 
officer. No one can tell how^feagerly the list was 
looked for, as we heard so much of the frightful 
losses sustained by the garrison, Mrs. Kirke saw 
there the death of her brother-in-law, but was re- 
lieved by learning of the ‘safety of her sister and her 
children, the Ommaneys. Mrs. innes was ovetjoyed 
to hear of*her husband’s safety ; she had not heard of 
him since May. He has since been presented with 
the Victoria Cross, for some act of signal bravery 
performed in one of General Frank’s engagements. 
Others, too, were filled with joy and thankfulness, 
and we began now to hope that God was prospering 
our arms. 

The Dewalee, or feast of lamps, which had been 
much dreaded, as the natives get so excited during 
its continuance^ now commenced all over the coun- 
try. The excitement in the city of Agra was prodi- 
gious, and we heard nothing but tom-toming and 
explosions of gunpowder: the great delight of the 
natives is to put the gunpowder into earthen pots, 
which they then blow up. They lighted up the 
city at night, and it was a very pretty sight ; the 
bridige and all the houses sloping down to the river 
b^ng brilliantly illuminated. They also lighted up 
the bridge of boats, which had now been recon- 
structed, and placed a little booth on it for their 
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N&tcfa girls*; aDd tiiey let off fireworks representing 
snakes and all sorts of animals. They kept this up 
for many nights, and invited the officers to see the 
illumination, and a N4tch,” held in the booth. As 
this feast happened just after the taking of Delhi and 
Lucknow, the hypocritical wretches pretended it was 
in honour of these great events. . 

We watched these sights from “the tower,” and 
tracked the fmry-like lights floating down the broad 
river, and looking like fire^flies in the darkness. It 
is a custom of the natives to send down the river a 
little lamp (a small saucer in which a wick is placed) 
or chirage ; if it sinks, or the light dies out before 
reaching a certain point, the owner of the lamp thinks 
he will be unfortunate, or die soon. 

We hoped now, after the taking of Delhi and 
Lucknow — which showed the natives our “ Rajh ” 
was not over, as they had fondly expected, and that 
now their green flag no longer waved over these 
cities— that the column which had left Delhi would 
come to Agra on its wf^ to Cawnpore, and take us 
there en route to Calcutta : we even made prepara- 
tions, and bought a camp-table each, some cooking 
vessels, and provisions ; for we were weary of our 
long imprisonment, and wanted to get home to our 
friends. Our stock of English provisions was ebbing . 
very low ; we had no bi’andy in the fort, very little 
wine, and no sugar but the native sugar, which is 
either like sugar candy, or quite moist ; we had but 
* Kiteb girto, dancing girls. 
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little medicine, either, and that of fl bad kind ; and 
worst of all, we had nearly come to an end of the 
quinine, which is so necessary in India. 

But we now heard that our old enemies, the In- 
dore mutineers, were coming on :* tired, we supposed, 
of their cowardly inactivity, and disappointed of their 
intention pf going to Delhi, they had determined to 
strike a blow at Agra. They had all this time been 
waiting at DJiolepore, only thirty-six miles from Agra, 
and were now joined by the Neemuch and some of 
the Delh^ mutineers; consequently all the people 
were now ordered in from the boats, the guns were 
kept loaded, and 4<mhle sentries placed. 

We heard that Colonel Greathed had defeated the 
flying Delhi rebels at Malaghur, taken the fort there, 
and blown up the defences : unfortunately this blow- 
ing up cost the life of Lieutenant Home of the 
Engineers, one of the Cashmere-gate heroes. After 
this victory the column halted a day or two to send 
their sick and wounded to Meerut, reaching AUyghur 
on the 4th of October, and Hattras, about forty miles 
from Agra, on the 9th. 

The Indore mutineers were actually now within a 
mile of Agra; but no notice was taken by the 
authorities, who were so supinely indiffenent that 
,^they even did not take the trouble of sending out 
spies, though our own servants told us the rebels 
were very near. Colonel^ Fraser, the temporary 
Lieutenant-governor of the north-west provinces, and 
Mr. Bead, the head civilian, sent urgent messages to 
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Colonel Greathed, who only just arrived in time by 
forced marches. Early on the morning of the 10th 
we got up to see the column cross the river by the 
bridge of boats ; many people went on to the battle- 
ments and the Delhi gate, but we went to our old 
post of observation, “ the tower.” Oh, how our 
hearts swelled with pride and thankfulness as we 
watched this gallant band of heroes cross the bridge. 

A soldier can never be sufficiently valued, thought 
of, and honoured ; and yet how little is he cared for 1 
Coarse food and small pay is thought good enough 
for one who is generally exiled from his home and 
friends for years, often for life who endures un- 
told hardships, has few pleasures, and frequently 
sacrifices his life for his ungrateful country, which 
grudges the taxes paid for his support. People who 
sit at home surrounded by comforts and luxuries, 
forget what the soldier goes through. They can 
admire and honour a Havelock, a Neill, a Wilson, 
and other great generals who have made themselves 
names by their great deeds ; but the poor private, who 
in his capacity is equally deserving, is overlooked : 
a medal or a small pension is considm’ed sufficient 
reward for deeds which are utterly unrequitable. 
Even in the case of the blowing up of the Cash- 
mere gate, few remember the names of the brave^ 
sergeants. The sufferings of the soldiers during the 
Crimean war, and now ip the arduous work of re- 
gaining .India tt when men were struggling against 
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the climate, contending against numb'ers, and suffering 
from want of proper food and necessaries — ought to 
open the eyes of those British people, who perversely 
close them, to the deep debt of gratitude they owe 
their noble defenders. 

But to return to the 10th of October. The column 
that was iu)w marching a^iross the bridge consisted of 
the Queen’s 8th Foot, part of the 9th Lancers, 2 
troops of ELsrse Artillery, 2 corps of the Punjab 
Sappers and Miners ; one field battery, the 2nd and 
4th Punj^ Infantry, 125 of the Punjab Cavalry, 
and 200 of Hodson’s Horse, making altogether abAut 
3000. We watched them till the sun grew hot, and 
it was a most cheering sight ; their bayonets glit- 
tering in the sun and their brilliant array followed by 
long lines of camels, elephants, and dhoolies (the 
latter filled with sick and wounded), and the crowd 
of camp followers and baggage which always attend 
a march in India. Many of the men lo5ked hag- 
gard and worn out with their long campaign : most of 
them wore the khakce, or dust-coloured uniform, 
which had been adopted at Delhi, as the bright scarlet 
and white uniforms made the men conspicuous marks 
for the enemies’ guns. This khakee uniform is con- 
sidered good, both for this reason and because it pre- 
sents a body of men looking so remarkable when 
marching. As the column passed below the walls of 
the fort, our men gave them a hearty English cheer. 
The Seiks looked very picturesque on their wild and 

Q 
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strangely-caparisoned horses. Some of the officers 
came to breakfast with their friends in the fort, and 
one who visited Major Maepherson, gave a most inte- 
resting account of the siege of Delhi. 

All remained quiet till about ten o’clock, when 
suddenly, to the astonishment of every one, firing 
was heard in the direction of the “ Brigade Parade ” 
ground, w’here the lately arrived force had encamped. 

Some thought it at first *an irregular , salute; but 
no one knew what it really was till some of the 
oflScers rushed out to see what was going on. Strange 
to «ay, the Agra authorities had not taken the pre- 
caution ofinvestigating whei*e the enemy was; though 
the niglit before the whole of the militia had been 
encamped in Cantonments, and might have been cut 
to pieces, the enemy being only a mile off. 

The battle now began in earnest, and the booming 
of the cannon sounded fearfully near. Our camp, 
being surjirised, was in great confusion : the men 
were resting after their long march ; some were bath- 
ing, and others breakfasting. The onset of the muti- 
neers was made in the following manner : A soldier 
was quietly sitting outside his tent, eating his break- 
fast, when a native dressed as a faquir came dancing 
up towards him, playing on a tom-tom *, and, on draw- 
ing near, he whipped out a tulwah, and in an instant 
cut off the poor soldier’s head. Immediately a force 
appeared which had been hidden behind the cemetery, 
and their guns, which were behind the ice pits, m- 
Toxn-tom, native drum. 
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stantly opened fire on our disordered camp. Many 
men and horses were killed and wounded ere we 
were aware of what was going on ; and had they 
charged on us with their cavalry the consequences 
might have been most disastrous to us ; as it was, 
they did take one of our guns, but it was subse- 
quently retaken. The .Oth Lancers were soon in 
their saddles, and Lieutenant French was killed, and 
Lieutenant Jones dangerously wounded, in retaking 
our gun. 

As soon as our troops could be formed, they 
charged the enemy, who soon retreated, pursued by 
our men down the road towards Dholepore, and we 
took some of their guns. Our force was tliere joined 
by Colonel Cotton (known to many by his soubri- 
<iuet of “ Gun Cotton ”), in command of the 3rd 
Europeans. The enemy’s camp was two miles in 
advance, and their baggage and coats strewed the 
road. Our infantry were then ordered to halt, and 
the cavalry and artillery pursued the rebels to the 
Kharee Nuddee, where the latter crossed the river, 
about ten miles from Agra. Our troops, after firing 
upon them grape and round shot with good effect, 
I'eturned to the camp with the guns the enemy had 
left on this side the river ; both men and horses being 
too tired, after their forced march, to pursue the 
enemy further. 

The engagement had been most brilliant, and we 
took the enemy’s can^p, guns, and treasure. 
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All tliis time the fort had been in great confusion ; 
reports coming in that the rebels were victorious, 
and our forces were retreating. Our servants, as 
usual all scampered off, saying our “ Rajh ” was over. 
They must have gnashed their teeth with disappoint- 
ment when they found we were not defeated. At 
one time a report was spread, that the enemy’s cavalry 
were sweeping round to attack the fort, and all the 
officers not on duty in the ‘fort went ou,t to join in 
pursuing the retreating enemy : Major Maepherson 
and Captains Meade and Murray also wViut; but 
Captain Campbell and others of the Engineers were 
obliged to stay by their guns. At last, so many 
officers rushed out, that an order was issued that 
some were to stay to protect the fort. Gradually, 
towards evening, they began to return, bringing 
glowing accounts of the engagement ; saying that it 
was a “ splendid victory, and 1000 of the rebels had 
been killed : ” but afterwards this number came 
down to between 300 and 500, the horses having 
been too tired to continue the pursuit, and tlie rebels 
having spread themselves all over the country, hiding 
in the jungle, in the long grass, and in ditches. It 
was discovered that the Nusserabad and Reemuch 
mutineers, the 16th Grenadiers, and some of the 
Gwalior contingent, had joined the Indore troops 
some of the buttons of the 4th Native Infantry of 
the Gwalior contingent were found. 

The cfficent remarked how strange it was to see 
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tlie dead sepoys and Seiks lying side by side ; 
many of the former with their breasts covered with 
medals received in the campaign against the Seiks. 
The Seiks behaved most bravely, and took many 
prisoners. No “ loot ” of any great value was found 
in the rebels’ camp, except a little jewellery and all 
thcii^cooking vessels and*uniforms : the rebels fighting 
in their native dress ; but a Seik, who knew where 
to look for treasure, found a saddle and holster stuffed 
with gold mohurs. 

Many of the officers complained bitterly of the 
carelessness of the Agra authorities, saying it was 

too bad that riiey could not rest and have their 
breakfasts in peace, after a march of forty-one miles 
in thirty hours.” 

The Seiks brought their prisoners into the fort 
most triumphantly. One Seik was dragging in 
a sepoy, who was struggling: You won’t struggle 
long,” said the Seik, for you will soon be hanged.’! 
The sepoy replied, I don’t care ; for I have just 
killed two of your brothers.” ** Have you, you pig ? ” 
cried the Seik, then I will take you no further; ” 
and with that he cut off his head. Captain Meade 
told us he saw the head the next morning lying near 
the Delhi gate, with a ghastly grin of defiance on its 
face. 

A day or two after the battle. Colonel Greathed 
left : not very well pleased, I believe, with his over 
warm welcome; hut covered with fresh glory. We 
were all dreadfully disappointed at not being allowed 
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to go with the column to Cawnpore. Mr. and Mrs. 
Drummond, and Mr. Harrington, however, were 
allowed to go ; the latter being thus favoured as he 
had lately been made a Member of Council at Cal- 
cutta. They were not, however, allowed to set out 
with the column, but drove a little way on the road, 
and then joined it. We were sadly disappointed at 
having our hopes of getting home thus dashed to the 
ground; for now there seemed no chance of our 
quitting our dreary prison for a long time. I often 
thought of a song I used to sing at Gwalior, and 
which was a great favourite with my husband. 

“ There 's a hope for every wde, 

And a balm for eveiy pain, 

But the first joys of onr heart ' 

Come never back again. 

" There ’a a track npon the deep, 

And a path across the sea. 

But the weary ne’er retnrn 
To their ain conntrie ” 

Our force only had 13 killed and 54 wounded in 
the battle. Some people may imagine that lA^ks of 
rupees and heaps of treasure are taken, and multi- 
tudes of the rebels are killed ; but generally the 
numbers come down to lialf the first calculation. 
The natives are too quick for us : they don’t wait to , 
be shot at ; and -by their knowledge of the country and 
quick marches, have great advantages over us. There 
is little doubt that, bad they been better led, we 
shbuld net have regained India so easily, for our 
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training had made good soldiers &f them. 1^ a{<- 
peared, from documents found in the palace at Delhi, 
that a sort of monarchical government was es- 
tablished, of a military character. The English 
terms were used, instead of the Persian or Arabic ; 
and the great authority to which all matters, both 
civil and jnailitary, were referred, was the “ Court ”, a 
body composed of a number of colonels, a brigade- 
major, and Seketur,” ot secretary. All the colonels 
were sepoys, who cither made their mark or signed 
in llindbo characters. Muster-rolls of the revolted 
reghnents.w^rc kept. One eoj)oy cuhmel seems tf» 
have i)rc&ented t® the King a kind of memorandum 
on the best mode of governing the country, after 
getting rid of the Feringhis; and stating that, with 
all its faults, as the English government was the best 
which Hindustan had ever had, he advised the new 
government to be formcil on that model. 

Colonel Greatlied left us a guard of 200 Seiks, 
wild, savage-looking men, and so ragged and dirty, 
they reminded me of gi])8ic8. They had most curi- 
ously shaped swords, and wore queer sort of head- 
gear. They said it was very hard they were not 
allowed to “ loot ” Agra, as it was such a rich city. 
We afterwards heard that the natives of Agra had 
sent fifty pounds’ worth of sweetmeats to the Indore 
mutineers as a present, these children of the E^t 
being fond of such childisli luxuries. We heard of a 
Seik finding some jewels of great value ; but I don’t 
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kn<^ 'whether the report was true. Many said the 
Seiks found a heap of plunder ; but not so much as 
was expected, the sepoys having taken a great part 
of the " loot ” with them when they fled. 

W e saw a great deal of the Seiks in our quarters ; 
for on the terrace fronting the “ Dewan-i-Am ” stood 
a large block of black marble, on which, in the 
palmy days of the Mogul Empire, the emperors used 
to sit and hold audiences; and opposite it was a 
white marble block, on which the Wuzeer (or [>rime 
minister) used to sit The natives hold the black 
marble seat in great reverence, and ought never to 
approach it without “ salaaming.” ^ 

It is said that when Agra was taken, in 1784, by 
the Mahratta chief Madagee, he attempted to seat 
himself on this black marble seat ; but, as such an 
indignity could not be submitted to, the marble split 
almost asunder : certainly a Assure is now to be seen. 
The Seiks hold this stone in great veneration, and, 
after the battle, they kept coming in parties, “-sa- 
laaming ” and saying prayers to it. They never ap- 
proached it without taking off their shoes. A Seik 
having spoken to little Jungy Meade, who was 
playing in the Marble Hall, Jungy began talking to 
him, till his bearer snatched him away and told him 
not to talk to “that man.” The Seik instantly drew 
his 8#ord and said to the bearer, in a loud angry 
voice, “ It is who kill women and children ; 
come to protect them.” On hearing the dbpute, we 
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all ran out, and the Seik began ex|TlalnIng to Mrs. 
Meade that he meant no harm to Jungy, who was a 
“ very nice chota bahih.”* 

Many ])risoners were hanged after the battle, and 
iis It was dihcovered they did not care for hanging, four 
were tried and sentenced to bo blown from guns ; ac- 
cordingly giie day wo we^c startled by hoaiing a gun 
go off, with an indoscribabl}’ horrid muffled sound. 
We^all rushQ,d out of our*“dcu&'’ to know what was 
the matter; and lieard that some ‘'Cpoys were being 
blown from tlie gun^. All our servants hurried away 
to bee the sight : and then w'as lu ard, at short inter- 
V als, three other ggii" go off. The sounil was horrible, 
knowing as we did tlftt a fellow creature (whatever 
he may have done) was being blown into fragments 
and hib s(ml launched into eternity at each report of 
the cannon ; and we felt quite ill for the rest of the 
day. An officer told us it was a most sickening sight. 
The four guns, taken out of the fort, were placed 
near the river. One gun was overcharged, and the 
poor wretch was lilerallj blown into atoms, the lookers 
ou being covered with blood and fragments of flesh: 
the head of one poor wretch fell upon a bystander and 
hurt him. It was a loug process, fastening them to 
the guns ; and an officer having said to a sepoy, as the 
latter wa-» being tied on, “ It is your turn, now,” the 
sepoy replied calmly, " In one moment I shall bo 
happy in Paradise.” 


* Cliota sahib : little fellow. 
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Tlie sepoys dfslike this mode of death more than any 
other ; for the Mahomedan likes to be burled, and 
the Hindoo thinks he cannot be saved unless his body 
is burnt : but who can pity these wretches, who have 
spared no torture or cruelty to man, woman, or child, 
and who are even known to have blown a lady from a 
gun ! 

A short time afterwards, as Mrs. Kirke was pass- 
ing in her ton-jon near iSie place of execution, her 
little boy, who was playing about," went to the spot 
w’liere the bodies had fallen; when the chuprassie said, 
“ Don’t go there : that is the place where the poor 
martyrs were killed ; ” and he looked at the sjiot with 
the greatest reverence. An officer, when trying the 
prisoners, asked a sepoy why they killed women and 
children. The man replied, When you kill a snake, 
you kill its young.” 

The day after the battle the doctors sent to ask 
some of the ladies to help to nurse the sick and 
wounded soldiers in the hospital. Mrs. Blake went 
that night, and 1 would gladly have accompanied her 
to do what 1 could for the poor soldiers, but I dare 
not leave my baby tat night, and during the day there 
was an abundance of volunteer nuiaes. Mrs. Kaikes, 
of Gwalior, w'ho had recently lost her baby, was a 
very kind excellent nurse. After this, the ladies 
attended the hospital regularly ; watching the soldiers 
at night in turns, giving them their medicines and 
cDoUiig dridks, and moistening their bandages. The 
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men were very grateful, and said it was worth while 
being wounded, to be waited on by ladies. 

Poor Lieutenant Jones was dreadfully injured: 
he was hacked all over, and had twenty-one wounds ; 
many a one of them the doctors said enough to kill 
him. He bore his sufferings without complaining, 
though they were intense. He lay in one of the 
small rooms, separated from the “ Motee Musjid,” 
where the common soldiers lay, by a marble lattice 
no\^ stuffed with* “jamps.” Formerly these small 
rooms were used by the ladies of the Mogul court, 
to hear the service from without being seen. Mr. 
Maclaine was alsck wounded, but some kind friends 
took care of him. He belonged to the .3rd Euro- 
peans; and had been through the whole Delhi 
campaign. 

I once or twice accompanied Mrs. Blake to the 
Motee Musjid ; and standing at one end, and looking 
down the marble arched aisles, filled with rows of 
charpoys on which the wounded soldiers lay, dressed 
in fiannel suits made by the ladies in the Fort- 
Some of the sufferers looked dreadfully ill : one poor 
drummer-boy had been crushed by an elephant and 
afterwards died ; but others looked quite jolly and 
cheerful. One Irish sergeant was a very amusing 
character; he made poetry on the kindness of^he 
ladies in nursing the sick soldiers. Government had 
provided the hospitals with small tin mugs for their 
tea; but as they did not like them, some of the 
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ladies brought them cups and saucers, and gave them 
“ chota hazerai ” (tea and bread) themselves. 

In the court round the Motee Musjid” the 
wounded officers were sometimes carried out on their 

9 

charpoys for air. I went onte with Dr. and Mrs. 
Christison to see one of them, Lieut. Glubb of the 


9th Lancers, who told us .all about his escape from 
Delhi. He said that when they all were waiting 
near the flagstaff, some coolies dragged up a cart full 
of dead bodies of the poor English who had been 
killed, and that afterwards when they encamped near 
there, on the 9th of June, he again saw the same 
cart, but then fllled with blcodied skeletons! In 


this court the Seiks had theif quarters, and the pri- 
soners were kept manacled. 

We heard of the murder of Major Burton, resi- 
dent at Kotah, and, his two sons, by the Kotah 
Contingent, part of which had mutinied at Agra in 
July. Even at the eleventh hour they continued in- 
satiable in their rage. The Rajah of Gwalior’s Eng- 
lish teacher, who was a native, told us that the Con- 
tingent had left Gwalior for Cawnpore, intending to 
attack Outram ; and that on their way they stopped 
at Dholepore, and took three brass guns from the 
R^ah of Dholepore to add to their artillery. This 
man also told us that the Maharajah 'Scindiah had 
got possession of all our carriages, horses, dogs, and 
pictures. Our Brigadier (Ramsay) managed, through 
this teacher, to buy back two of his horses; but, 
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when they came to Agra they looked'so thin and ill- 
treated, he regretted the purchase. The teacher, 
who went backwards and forwards between Gwalior 
and Agra, pi'omised to send us some of our property, 
which, however, we were to pay for ; and one day a 
box came, but it only contained odd books from the 
library, and^ some music. ^But the latter much de- 
lighted the musical inhabitants of “ Block F.,” and, 
to my great joy, I found artiongst the books the very 
“Christian Year*' I had been reading on that 
Sunday thtf mutiny broke out at Gwalior, Inside the 
books were wi-itten, in English, impertinent things 
against the “ Feringhis,” and their parade movements 
and drill. In one was^writtcn, “ Captain Campbell, 
first-class mutineer.” When the English teacher 
again came to Agra, we all besieged him with earnest 
requests that he would try and recover some of our 
property ; and hearing that the Bajah had bought 
30/. or 40/. worth of books for his school, hoping some 
of mine would be among them, I promised a large 
reward to the teacher, as well as paying for the books, 
if he would get me some back ; most of them being 
my husband’s College books, with the College arms 
stamped on them, which I described to him. 

Colonel Filose and his brother, with their families, 
had all this time bee^ living in their houses at the 
Lushkur, though in much terror; as the natives 
constantly threatened them, and searched their houses 
to see if they had any other Feringhis concealed. The 
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Colonel offered 'large rewards if a body of men would 
come from Agra and escort them back there ; but it 
was not considered safe to venture beyond range of 
the fort guns, which had a salutary effect on the 
natives. Colonel Pilose was wery kind in buying 
back many of our things ; though it was rather hard 
to pay full price for our owp property. IJe said that 
many of our goods were sold at bazaars at the Lush- 
kur, and people were buj^ng them and taking them 
off to Indore and Bombay. At la^ he sent a box of 
things, and we all rushed to see it opehed. Mrs. 
Campbell found her watch, without the chain, and a 
velvet “Church Service;” Mrs., Murray, a Scotch 
shawl, and dress ; Mrs. Blake, a picture and a lace 
shawl ; the Christisons, a book of poetry ; the Piear- 
sons, a guitar; Mrs. Gilbert, a baby's cloak; Lieu- 
tenant Cockburn, some photographs, and Captain 
L. Clarke, a turquoise shirt-pin. I afterwards re- 
covered a cameo brooch with the gold setting care- 
fully picked off; this, and the “ Christian Year,” 
were all I ever got back of my property at Gwalior. 
The box contained a slip of paper with the price 
of everything noted down. 

Some of the servants now came in from Gwalior : 
they all looked dirty and miserable, and complained 
of the treatment of the sepoys, who bad starved them 
and taken away their plunder. Had they remained 
fmthful to us and warned us, it would have saved 
me much trouble. Mrs. Murray’s ayab, gora and 
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bearer brought in her dogs, and the tail of one, called 
“ Ginger,” which had died on the way ; to prove the 
truth of what they said, they cut oflf its tail and 
brought it to show. Captain Campbell’s dog “ Bob ” 
also came in, looking* veiy wretched and starved ; 
and Captain Longwille Clarke got back some of his 
and Captaiu Casseret's dqgs: the latter having left 
the Fort for Lucknow, Captain Clarke took care of 
them. The servants told* us that the sepoys had 
rooted up our prefty gardens, and turned the houses 
not burnt down into cattle shed^ ; they had also de- 
stroyed the furniture, and scattered the dresses and 
ribbons about the .street; emptying preserves and 
j)ickle-jars over them, lO spoil them : they had also 
burnt the books kept by the officers, wdth the 
name and description of each sepoy, to prevent their 
being recognised if taken ; forgetting that there were 
dujilicatcs of those books kept at Calcutta. 

We were often much alarmed by hearing strange 
sounds underground, as if some one^ was mining 
under the Fort; and we knew there were underground 
passages leading from the city to the Fort. These 
mysterious sounds always began at night, and ap- 
peared to be just under the palace, where Mr. Colvin 
had formerly lived, but which was now occupied by 
Mr. Head. Many of the officers sat up all night, 
but could make nothing of these sounds ; and as we 
remembered the warnings we had often liad, and the 
pictures of the “Feringhis” being blown into the 
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air, stuck by the natives on the walls, we feared they 
were preparing to blow up some part of the fort. 

One night the sentry caught a native prowling 
about near the powder magazine, with matches and 
other combustible matters concealed about him ; the 
T^retch was tried, and confessed that he was go- 
ing to blow up the magazine. Another night, we 
were told, by our spies, that the Gwalior mutineers, 
with 50 guns, were goin^ to attack the fort that 
night, and the natives ,said they ‘could take it in 
three hours ; but it turned out to be a falsfe alarm, as 
the Contingent was on its way to Cawnpore. 

We heard that Colonel Gre^thed had reached 
Cawnpore on fhc 28th of October, and that Brigadier 
Hope Grant had taken the command ; also, that the 
column had been reinforced by 5000, and a large 
supply of provisions, and was to proceed to the 
Alumbagh, to await the arrival of the Comraandcr-in- 
chief. Later on, we heard that General Havelock 
was besieged in Lucknow, and had only food left for 
twenty days, and that Outram dared not leave Cawn- 
pore on account of the Gwalior Contingent. We 
hoped affairs would now begin to brighten, as some 
thousand troops of the tardy help from England liad 
arrived, and above 20,000 more were on their way. 

November was a very dull, dreary month for us ; 
we could no longer walk on the terrace at nighty on 
account of the cold, which was very bitter. We 
felt it more from having been exposed to such great 
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heat. Our quarters were very colrf; for I had now 
returned to iny old “den,” No. 6. which I sepa- 
rated by jamps from Mrs. Innes's, on account of 
baby. We tried all manner of devices to keep out 
the cold : the Meades and Murrays had l|||eir jamps 
plastered outside with mud, which gave them a very 
ugly look ;^but we found^ double jamps the best pro- 
tection. The wind blew through the chicks and 
starved us ; ^ we put a jdmp before them at night : 
not during the dfty, as they were the only means of 
admitting light into our “ dens.” 

We bought some coarse native cloth, and hung it 
round the inside, ^ike tapestry ; also some common 
native carpets for the> floor, which was “kunkur,” 
and, consequent^, very cold and damp. We also 
whitewashed the wall inside our “dens,” and the 
roof, to keep ofl our old enemies : they used to keep us 
awake most of the night. Poor baby was a martyr to 
the bugs, and I have often had to pick them off him. 
As we could not get any English blankets, we substi- 
tuted rezais, which are made of quilted cotton wool 
covered with chintz. But we were fortunate enough 
to procure some warmer clothing : lebadoes, or quilted 
garments, something like a dressing-gown, to wear 
in our “dens;” and in the bazaar we found some 
black and brown “ shag,” which made the children 
warm coats and jackets. The 3rd Europeans now 
turned out in Khaka coloured uniforms; and* the 
children used to shout out “ Quakers ” after them. 

B 
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At last it was considered safe to go to the hills. 
Captain Alexander, Lieutenant Cockbum, and an*- 
other officer, went on rack leave up to the hills: 
they were well armed however. Little Charlotte 
Stuart, al||, was ta^en by some* friends, as she was to 
go home with Lady John Lawrence’s party: she 
came to say good-bye to .us, and looked very pale 
and sorrowful, poor little thing I Some of the 
officers also ventured to ^ to Delhi ; and poor Mrs. 
Hawkins and her children went Ho the hills with 
a guard of “sowars.” We heard of thd murder of 
poor Lieutenant Neville, of H. M.’s 81 st, near Pak- 
putton on the Sutlej, on his wa^ to England: his 
intended bride arrived at .Bombay in the “ Windsor 
Castle ” on the very day the news of his murder 
reached there ! 

The Meades and Murraye now went out to live 
in tents. Some people lived in the mosques near 
the Taj, and Others constantly made parties to go 
there. Mrs. Christison and I went, one day, to 
feast our eyes on the beauties of the Taj ; we 
wandered in the lovely gardens, where “ the flowers 
of earth vie with the stars of heaven,” and gathered 
oranges, which were now ripe. I left my baby 
under Mrs. Cameron’s charge, who now had the care 
of Mrs. Proctor’s baby: she was very proud of my 
little boy, saying she had saved his life ; which she 
certiRoly had, by her kind care and attention. On 
our way bade, we passed through the native city of 
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Agra, where I had never been before. The’ principal 
street is paved with flags, and was crowded with 
natives, who looked at us with an “ evil eye.” 

A Jew pedlar having returned from Delhi, laden 
with cashmere shawls, caps, scari’s, and salippers, I 
bought some, as they were now difficult to get, the 
looms at Delhi being destroyed. 

Captain Lougville Clarke, just before he freot 
with the party to Futtypore Sikri, heard of the mur- 
der of his brother at one of* the out-stations ; which 
made him more furious than ever against the sepoys, 
(’olonel Cotton headed the party which went to 
Futtypore Sikri t* attack some of the rebels whom 
Colonel Greathed had* defeated. They took a great 
many prisoners, and made them clean out the church ; 
but as it was contrary to their “ caste,” they were oS- 
liged to be forced to do it at the point of the bayonet : 
some did it with alacrity, thinking they would be 
spared hanging ; but they were mi^akeu, for they 
were all hung. 

We were now rejoiced to heaiwof the final relief 
of Lucknow, by Sir Colin Campbell, on the 17th of 
November, and of the arrival at Cawnpore of the 
poor Lucknow ladies and children. We wert thank- 
ful that these poor sufferers were at last safe on their 
way home, after the long trial which they had so 
heroically and patiently borne ; but we were disap- 
pointed at not being able to join them at Cawnpore 
as we hadT hoped. Our joy was also sadly damped 

V a 
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by hearing soon afterwards of the greatest loss that 
had yet happened to us : for Havelock was not only 
a brave and chivalrous soldier, but a good Christian, 
and beloved by both his officers and men. It was 
very sad 4hat so many brave generals should have 
died in the first flush of victory, and, without seeing 
the results of their great d^eds, leave their laurels to 
be ^orn by others. 

In the beginning of December we .heard that a 
column had left Delhi for Cawnpofe, and would take 
us on its way. It was said the line of marcb extended 
fifteen miles ; that we were to travel in carts, and 
sleep at night in tents ; and on arriving at Cawnporc 
we were to proceed to Calcutta, either from Allaha- 
bad by steamer, or by d4k gharry. After making 
afrangements, our hoj)e8 of release from our dreary 
imprisonment were again deferred, to our great dis- 
apiK>intment ; the column coming no further than 
Allyghur, on flbeount of a fight it had had on the 
25th of November, with the Joudjwre legion near 
Kurnaul, in which^ Colonel Gerard was killed. The 
“ Cossids ” told us there had been hard fighting be- 
tween Colonel Wvndham and the Gwalior rebels at 

tt 

Cawnpore ; so, ns there was little hope of our getting 
to Calcutta, I thought of going to my aunt Monteath 
at Simla, and after staying there a short time, return- 
ing hmne vid Moultan and Bombay. 

In .the e^ond week in December, the wounded 
soldiers, who had now recovered, gave d grand ffite 
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at the Taj, in honour of the ladies who had attended 
them. Regular cards of invitation and programmes 
were printed ; the tiffin was to be spread in one of the 
mosques, and nearly every one wjent to it. We left 
the Fort about noon f Mrs. Christison and ! drove in 
]Major Macpherson's carriage, and he and Mrs. Innes 
came afteri* The road was crowded with soldiers and 
carriages, and the river with boats, all on their , way 
to the Taj. It was a very gay scene. In one of the 
mosques of the Taj, all the ladies, children, officers, and 
soldiers were gathered ; and here and there might be 
seen a native, looking green witli rage at their sacred 
building being thuffdesecrated. The mosque was beau- 
tifully decorated with flowers, and a table was spread 
with all the dainties that could be procured. Almost 
every one looked happy and cheerful, and the ladies 
went from one soldier to another saying kind words, 
and congratulating them on their recovery. 

We staid her§ and had some tiffin ; and I remem- 
ber one man of the 9th Lancers offering me some milk 
punch, that being the only beverage they could pro- 
cure, as the wine in the fort was drunk. After 
tiffin they had a dance, in which some of the ladies 
joined ; but there were others whose deep mourning 
garments showed that, with them, it was a time of 
heavy sorrow. After watching the dancers for a short 
time, Mrs. Blake and I, with some others, walked in 
the garden. W e here met Major Baikes of Gwalior, 
who said that he and his wife were going up to the 
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Punjab ; and his uncle, Mn Raikes, one of the Agra 
judges, was also leaving for England. He told us 
that it would be long before we could get to Cal- 
cutta ; and if we went further up the country, we 
might have a chance of going lo Bombay with the 
invalids, who were going by the Sutlej, vid Feroze- 
pore. , • 

After walking for some time in the garden, we re- 
turned to the fort. Mrs. Blake agreed to go to some 
fiiends at Umballah, Mrs. Proctor to' the Punjab to her 
mother, and I to my aunt at Simla : Lieutenant Fitz- 
gerald, of the Artillery, Mrs. Blake’s nephew, who had 
just come from Delhi, was to go with ^us; so*we all 
spent the next two days in hurried preparations for our 
emancipation. I had some difficulty in persuading my 
dhye to accompany me, as I had only had her a short 
time ; but she at last agreed to go with me, if I would 
take her husband and child also, give her some clothes, 
and pay her 21. a month, and caste ’’ money : and I 
was obliged to agree to these conditions. Mrs. Chris- 
tison went with me to the«bazaar, outside the fort. 
It consisted of a long range of ‘‘chopper” sheds, 
near the Delhi gate, divided into compartments. 
The natives were now very glad to hire these little 
stalls from the bazaar master, to sell their wares. 

We had some difficulty in procuring a few things, 
for natives will bargain and charge you thr^e 
times as much as the article is worth ; but, in spite of 
their jabbering and chattering, I got some flannel 
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and other warm materials to mak^ some things for 
baby, and some clothes for my ezigeant dhye. 

We did not leave Agra till Saturday, the 12th of 
December, as the Kaikeses had just gone, and we were 
obliged to wait for the return of their shigrams. We 
had each 150/. given us by Government, as we could 
not yet get our own money from Calcutta. The last 
day was a whirl of excitement ; for not only had we 
to pack up and prepare for our journey, but all sorts 
of business to attend to, and papera to sign, at which I 
was not aft adept. My friends were very kind ; Mrs. 
Xichob made me some pillows, as wc were to take our 
bedding with us ^ Mrs. Christison made me a plum 
cake, baked in a tin biscuit-casc ; and Mrs. Campbell 
fitted up and gave me a despatch-box and many other 
little necessaries. We abo had to send off our boxes 
that day, with the two dbyes (one was Mrs. Proctor’s 
dhye) and their husbands and children by bullock 
train. 

1 must not omit to mention Muza, who had re- 
mained faithful to Mr|^ Blake, waited on her in the 
fort, and had done all he could for her comfort : I 
often tasted some of his little cookeries.. Govern- 
ment gave him only 25/., though he had lost more 
than that at Gwalior. .Mrs. Blake (who intended 
going to England), before she left the fort, gave him 
•a valuable ring, which he said he preferred to money ; 
Mr. Baikes, the judge, abo gave him a handsome 
sum of money. Ever since the mutinies broke out 
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he had always Been telling Mrs. Blake to quit the 
country, as now it was no fit place for women. 

We all dined that day with the Campbells, and 
at night we all assembled, and those we were 
leaving behind draiik to our safe journey home in 
some champagne that Capttun Campliell had just 
brought us, which had come in with sopae things 
recovered from Gwalior. I don’t think we slept very 
well that night for thinking of our journey, and that, 
at last, we were really to Jeave our ()ri3on. 

The next morning Mr. French came to 'say good- 
bye, and brought me a sermon which he had sat 
up the night before to copy, ps I lilped it very vouch. 
I had seen Mrs. French the previous evemng, but 
he was not in then. 

Early in the morning we were accompanied to the 
Delhi gate by about twenty of our friends, who 
helped us to pack our ^^shigrams.” We had been 
allowed the great favour of a guard of two sepoys ; 
but thinking they were not the most faithful guardians 
in the world, we diqiensed^ith their attendance, 
Mr. Fit^crald being well armed. Mrs. Proctor, 
myself, our two babies, and dhyes, shared one shi- 
gram,” and Mrs. Blake and Mr. Fits^erald the other. 

I could not agree with Shakspeare that parting 
is such sweet sorrow,” for it was with keen regret and 
swelling hearts that we bade good-bye to kind friends’ 
whom Wjs imght never see again. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE EXODUS. 

We crossed the bridge df boats, and gazed at the 
gloomy but faitbfhl walls of jthe fort, till a turn in the 
road hid it from our sight. I now reflected on the 
past, and thought, what a good thing it was, that we, 
who had been sck heavily afflicted, were thrown 
together amongst others all more or less afflicted by 
the same cause, instead of being left selfishly to 
brood over and cherish our sorrows ; in which case 
we might have succumbed, and perhaps lost our 
reason. But living in a constant state of anxiety, 
we were compelled to mix with others and sympathise 
Avith them; which opened our hearts, and made. us 
feel less desolaite. I often read the essay on 
Despair, in " Friends in Council,” and felt the truth 
of this passage : “ Some souls we ever find, who 
could have responded to all our agony, be it what it 
may. This at least robs misery of its loneliness.” 

All the way along we saw signs of the times, in the 
bhmt and destroyed villages. We had telegraphed 
to Allyghur to know if the road was safe between 
Agra and Allyghur, and received a satisfactory 
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answer that we might venture.” Still we felt we 
were running a risk when we passed large bodies of 
natives, armed to the teeth, who looked at us as if 
they would kill us any minute ; but we also passed 
parties of our own soldiers. 

We did ‘not reach Allyghur till late. It was oc- 
cupied by our troops, and Murray, who had 

the command, rode out to meet us, and said he had 
got a tent pitched for ou3r reception. The fort is a 
most miserable looking place, not ht all like the one 
at Agra ; though it is considered very strbng. It is 
only a large space enclosed by thick high mud walls, 
and a deep moat. 

The encampment reminded «ae of the descriptions 
I had heard from officers of the Crimean camp, so 
bleak and wild looking was it, with tents pitched 
all about, and little mud huts. We drove into the 
fort, where we were greatly cheered, after our cold 
dismal journey, by the sight of soldiers cooking their 
suj^ers over the bright fires; and by hearing the 
neigh of horses and clang of arms. We found 
dinner ready in the tent ; Captain Murray, Dr. 
Mackellar, young Hennessy, and Captain Fitzgerald 
of the Commissariat, another nephew of Mrs. Blake’s, 
all dined together. After dinner, the officers retired 
to their quarters and sent us some charpoys : the 
babies and dhyes lay on beds spread on tlie ground. 
The n^ht was. bitterly cold; and the dhyes were 
very bad-tempered, though we had given them a 
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good supper ; the babies were also fretful, so that we 
did not pass a very comfortable night. The next 
morning (Sunday), I walked round the fort with Dr. 
Mackellar. We heard that Colonel Greathed had 
come up with and defeated the flying remnant of the 
Gwalior Contingent, and taken fifteen ot their guns ; 
but that the road was still unsafe, and would be for 
long. We therefore determined to go on to Meerut : 
Captain Murray tried to’persuade us to stay till we 
heard more news* for fear the remains of the Gwalior 
Contingent might be lurking about ; but finding we 
were determined to go on, he gave us a guard of 
sowar^. 

We reached Mcertit late that night, and slept at 
the d&k bungalow. The next morning we moved 
to the hotel ; the master of which, Mr. Courtenaye, 
was very kind to us. He told us all about the 
mutiny at Meerut: he was not there at the time, but 
his wife and two of his children were cut to pieces 4n 
the outbreak. He also said he had lost eighteen re- 
lations in different parts of India, in the mutinies. 
We heard that the people at Meerut had been greatly 
alarmed about the ladies who had not escaped witli 
the first party from Gwalior, and had even thought 
of going in a party to our rescue. 

Our rooms were very comfortable, and we slept in 
real beds for the first time since our escape from 
Gwalior; we had sheets, — on almost forgotten luxurj', 
— and sat down to a properly spread dinner table. 
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They had had a false alarm a few days before our 
arrival at IMeerut, and all the people had rushed out 
in their night dresses into the street ; which was soon 
filled with carriages ready for escape. After staying 
a few days at Meerut we left, oft Friday, for Delhi. 

All roun^ Delhi the country had a desolated look, 
and I could not help thinking how short a time it was 
since the road we were travelling was thronged with 
bloodthirsty wretches panting for more blood and 
plunder. It seemed strange that ^hey should have 
been allowed to march on to Delhi, almost unimi)edcd, 
and surprise the poor people living there in peaceful 
security, when there w'cre two Eif.ropcan regiments 
at Meerut, one a cavalry regiment ; perhaps it was 
better to be thus taken by ^urp^'i^e, instead of being 
kept in suspense. At Gwalior wc lived a whole month 
in suspense, and the last fortnight in hourly dread of 
being murdered. “ There is a pause near death when 
men grow bold towards all things else.” 

The modern city of Delhi, founded by Shah Ji-han, 
and called by him Shah Jehan-abad, is situated in the 
midst of a sandy plain, on the right bank of the 
Jumna. It is 956 miles from Calcutta, 880 from 
Bmnbay, and 400 from Lahore, surrounded by granite 
walls, 7 miles in circumference, and having eleven 
entrances. We passed many skeletons of camels and 
bullocks, and parties of armed natives. We bad left* 
our guard, and Mr. Fitzgerald, at Meerut 
Early in the afternoon we reached the bridge of 
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boats, where we paid toll to a native ; which rather 
astonished us, for we thought all natives were now 
excluded from public offices. After crossing the 
bridge, which swarmed with natives, bullocks, and flies 
— the latter attracted by the sceflt of sweet-meats, of 
which large amounts are made in Delhi — we thundered 
through the Calcutta gate into the “City of Horrors:” 
every spot of which is consecrated as the death-place 
of some hapless victim, ‘Qr brave soldier. Passing 
through one or “two deserted looking streets, we 
entered thfe “ Chandney Chow'k” (the principal street 
of Delhi), which quite astonished us by its gay ap- 
pearance ; for De^lii was in our minds associated with 
nothing but gloom and desolation. The natives either 
mingled in crowds or sat before their shops on 
j)ieces of carpet, with raised trays before them, on 
Avhich were displayed embroidered shawls, skull caps, 
toys, shells, and sugar cane ; here and there brilliant 
pieces of calico, just dyed, wore hung to dry across the 
street. The natives >vcre all gaily dressed with bright 
turbans; and they had an impudent, self-satisfled ex- 
pression on their faces, very irritating to us, when we 
remembered the merciless and cruel deed.s so lately 
enacted here by their brethren. This street was the 
bazaar, and far more eastern in its aspect than any I 
had yet seen. The houses are picturesquely built, 
tod very lofty ; some whitewashed, and others adorned 
by gaily painted representations of elephants prancing 
with their legs in the air, camels with huge humps. 
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flowers, stars, an^ crescents. One picture 1 was much 
amused with: it represented an English officer, a 
short little man with a very red face and beard, and 
dressed in startling colours, riding on a horse stand- 
ing alniost upright^ and fighting a lion rampant. 
There were ladies running along, all out of perspec- 
tive, and bowing politely to gentlemen, or picking 
flowers off prim-looking bushes. Certainly the 
oddest and most eecent^e native mind had found 
development in painting these pictm*es. The houses 
were oddly decorated with curiously carved shutters, 
doors, and balconies, and there were queer little by- 
lanes leading into the principal str^t • 

The street was crowded with English ■ soldiers in 
their bright uniforms, Seiks on their „wild looking 
steeds, funny little Ghoork^s, European ladies 
riding on immense elephants, and gentlemen on 
camels, horses, and ponies. Altogctlier the gay 
crowds, the green trees, the bright pieces of calico, 
and the azure blue sky, formed an enlivening scene ; 
and one might have forgotten the fearful things that 
had so lately taken place, but for two large gallows 
in the middle of the street. 

Down the centre of the “ Cbandncy Chowk ” runs 
a raised aqueduct ; and an officer afterwards told me 
that when we were taking Delhi, the enemy placed 
a gun at the top of the “ Cbandney Chowk,” whicit 
raked the street , with grape, while a cross fire was 
kept up from the windows. A party forcing its 
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way across to the Bankhouse was repulsed, and while 
rapidly retreating, a soldier fell wounded ; one of his 
comrades actually leapt back again over the aque- 
duct and dragged the wounded man across it. 

W e alighted from our gharries at a native’s house, 
temporarily used as a dak bungalow, the proper 
one having been destroyed ; and after traversing a 
narrow alley, mounted some steep steps into an extra- 
ordinary-looking place. ‘On one side we looked 
into a garden, add on the other side, from a sort of 
gallery, v?e saw some officers comfortably eating 
their dinner ; which was rather tantalising to us, aa 
we were very hungry. We were then shown into 
some room#, which looked dirty and forlorn, as if 
haunted by the ghosts of pandies; and a dead rat 
lay on the door : we could ngt make up our minds to 
sleep a night there, and so agreed to go to Dr. Bat- 
son, a connection of Mrs. Blake’s. We accordingly 
retraced our steps, and, before getting into our ghar- 
ries, refreshed ourselves with a bottle of soda-water, 
much to the astonishment of the natives. 

After many inquiries, and turning down many 
deserted by-lanes, we arrived at Dr. Batson’s abode, 
which had formerly belonged to some grand native. 
We ascended a flight of narrow steps on to a terrace, 
and then entered a large room : like all native houses 
il consisted of one good room, with an intricacy of 
winding passages and narrow staircases. The doors 
at each end, and the punkah, were pierced by latge 
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holes caused by 'a cannon ball bursting in at one door 
and going out of the other. Dr. Batson, his wife, 
and daughters, received us very kindly, and after a 
refreshing tea, took us to a neighbouring native 
house which they 'had prepared for our reception. 
The part fitted up for us must formerly have been 
the “ Zenana ; ” and we reached it by a flight of 
steps, so narrow that no stout person could have 
ascended. The inner room, where we slept, was 
separated from the outer room or gallery by “ pur- 
dahs*” hung across archways. • 

Early next morning I was aroused by a message 
from Captain Garstonc, the gentleman I had .met at 
Agra in January ; who, dirqptly he heard of my 
arrival, had come to invite me to his quarters, where 
his wife and children were, in a mosque within the 
palace walls ; but I was then too tired to move again 
that night. 

We breakfasted at Uie Batsons' house, and Dr. 
Batson gave us a most interesting account of his 
escape from Delhi, — one of the most wonderful on 
record. It is unnecessary Tor me to detail it, as his 
portrait and a narrative of his escajie appeared in one 
number of the “ Illustrated London News,” for 1857. 
He came into our camp on a camel, disguised as a 
faquir, sometime after the arrival of our forces before 
Delhi. He had passed himself off as a Casfamerian, on 
account of his blue eyes; ^but so well did he disguise 
hiqDself, tliat, speaking the language and understand- 
Purdahs, quilted curtains. 
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ing the customs of the natives, he wandered amongst 
them a long time undetected. His wife and daughters, 
who were in cantonments when the mutiny broke 
out, escaped with the otJier fugitives to Umballah. 

Captain Garstone, again cariifi, and drove me to 
the Palace, which is surrounded by lofty walls of red 
sandstone between fifty and sixty feet high, at the 
opposite end of the Chandney Chowk. Before the 
barbacan were patrolling* a man of the 60th Rifles, 
that gallant reglnacnt which had done such good ser- 
vice in til# siege, and a diminutive Ghoorka, with 
a grotesquely solemn face, looking too small to 
shouldpr his musket We drove into a small court- 
yard, and then through a magnificent gateway into a 
long and lofty arched corridor. Here, in small re- 
cesses on each side, lived little Ghoorkas, who were 
cleaning their arms or smoking : their downcast looks 
harmonised with the gloomy solitude of this once 
luxurious palace. We turned out of this ante-like 
corridor down a narrow road, leading to the small 
mosque, which was surrounded by tumble-down, 
squalid-looking buildingl. 

I received a kind welcome from Mrs. Garstone, 
who w'as much pleased with my baby ; and they gave 
me one of the three compartments, into which the 
mosque was divided by purdahs. These purdahs 
looked like arras, and made me feel as if we had gone 
back to the old tapestry days ; the eflfect was 
carried out by a large fire blazing on a brick hearth, 

s 
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which Captain (jarstone had contrived out of one of 
the sacred recesses, some antique chairs, and a table 
and shelves. On tliese was arranged some valuable 
“ loot ” which Captain Garstone had found in the 
king’s palace ; inclhding a beautifully bound and 
illuminated Koran on vellum ; a curiously carved 
sandal- wood cane, in which was concealed a dagger; a 
strange picture of some old Mogul, very like the pre- 
sent king; a splendid casket of ebony and mother 
of pearl, full of secret drawers (which Captain Gar- 
stone was very much disappointed to find> contained 
no jewels) ; a solid silver enamelled flask for scent, 
and a variety of charms, bangles, 8jgnet-rings,.Ac. 

The next day (Sunday) w^ went to service in 
the Dewan-i-Khas, and drove through the vaulted 
corridor into a large court-yard, which reminded me 
of the Armoury Square at Agra, with its rows of 
guns. Mrs. Garstone told me that over the gateway 
leading into the corridor, were the rooms formerly 
occupied by Mr. Jennings; in one of which, where 
poor Miss Jennings and Miss Clifford were surprised 
quietly sitting at breakfa8t,*and murdered, the stains 
of blood on the walls and floor are yet to be seen. 
It is now used for a mess-room. Several marks 
are seen all over the staircase, where the miscreants 
killed poor Captain Douglass, who was coming down 
to speak to them, they having sent for him. • 

We got out of the carriage, and walked through a 
large paved marble court into the Dewan-i-Khas. 
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This building was formerly use& as a Hall of 
Audience ; it now looked dirty and forlorn ; the gild- 
ding was tarnished, the white marble dingy, and the 
walls, which, like those of the halls at Agra, had for- 
merly been ornamented with a* mosaic of precious 
stones, were much defaced. Along the top is a mo- 
saic inscription in Arabic : — 

“ If there be an Elysium on earth, 

It is this — it ^ this ! ” 

The*60th Hifloe, and another regiment, were there, 
and though tanned and sun-burnt, they did not look 
much the worse for their long campaign. 

In the centre, a little table was placed, from which 
Mr. Rotton, the cl^plain, read the prayers and 
preached. This splendid hall, wdiich once echoed to 
the mandates of a despotic emperor, with sole power 
of life and death over millions of submissive slaves, 
now echoed the peaceful prayers of a Christian people. 
Service over, the soldiers, at the word of command, 
marched oat, the hall resounding to their martial 
tread. 

Captain an# Mrs. Garstonc, after speaking to 
General Penney and Mr. Saunders, showed me over 
the rest of the Hall. I saw the block of crystal on 
which the matchless Peacock Throne had formerly 
stood, and the garden, now desolate and ruined, the 
trees all torn by shot, and the walks overgrown wilh 
rank grass and weeds. Beyond, a stretch of barren 
country extended to the horizon. We then went to 
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the king'd private mosque, near the palace, which he 
used for his daily praj’ers. It is built of pure white 
marble, and was now occupied by some officers, who 
were busy writing. We could not see the rooms 
foronerly used by the king, as, they were now in- 
habited by Mr. and Mrs. Saunders. All the build- 
ings of the palace had a forlorn and dirty look. 

In the afternoon Captain Garstone kindly offlPed 
to drive me round Delhi. • We drove through some 
deserted streets, the hotises of which were riddled, 
and the trees torn and broken by grape ’and round- 
shot, and all redolent of a damp, nauseous smell. 
We ascended on to the rampart^ and had a good 
view of Hindoo Kao's house, the ridge of high 
ground behind which our force had encamped, the 
road leading to cantonments, and the open country, 
which lay spread like a map before us. 

A little further on, I saw the cannon which the 
enemy had so cleverly turned on the column when 
forcing its way up the street, also the very spot where 
poor General Nicltolson had fallen mortally wounded. 

We then drove down a street leadi% to the Jumna 
Musjid, a splendid building, standing on an emi- 
nence, and ascended by a flight of steps on each side. 
It is built of red sandstone, which, though* too bril- 
liant in the midday sun, glows richly in the mellow 
evmung light. The Musjid is surmounted by domes 
of white marilde, and at each angle is a lofty minaret : 
it was erected by Shah Jeban, and took six years to 
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build. I could not see the inside, as it was occupied 
by the Belooch battalion. 

This building and street were very difficult to take : 
our troops were once repelled ; and, indeed, had the 
jilace been well defended, it never could have been 
taken. The enemy fired from the flat roofs of the 
liouses, aqd from the i^arrow passages, angles, and 
corners, with which the street was filled, and did 
much execution amongst t»ur troops. Captain Gar- 
stone told me thUt some depd bodies and skeletons of 
the sepoys were found in the houses and back-streets ; 
but not so many as were expected, as nearly all had 
been flung into th#i Jumna. In the Chandney Chowk 
only one ot two skeletons were found. 

On our return home we called on Mrs. Blake and 
Mrs. Procter, Avho were still at the Batsons’. Mr. 
Fitzgerald had also come in from Meerut. Mrs. 
Procter was in great distress, for her dhye, having 
lost her husband, had gone to look for him. Captain 
Garstone met the dhye some days after, still in 
search of her husband, and she called out to him, 
“ 0 Sahib, where is my admi ? ” * 

On Monday Capt. Garstone Itaving to go to his 
house at Meerut on business, Mrs. Garstone drove 
me to the fort of Selimghur, which was connected 
with the Palace by a bridge over rf small branch of 
*the Jumna. It was occupied by some of our troops, 
and near it were pitched some tents inhabited by 


Admi, husband. 
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invalid soldiers. We stood on the bridge, the silence 
only disturbed by the whirr of a bird's wing, and 
looked on the dark water, on which were cast deep 
shadows from the frowning fortress and high banks. 
I had time and quiet here to indulge in a reverie on, 
the former grandeur of the Eastern Moguls, and the 
pomp and pageantry of their .magnificent court and its 
ceremonies, — ^so different to our practical and prosaic 
ideas of royal state. 

On Tuesday Mrs. Garstone, two 'of her children, 
and I rode on an elephant lent us by Mr. Saunders, 
and the other children and my baby were taken for a 
walk by a numerous suite of servants and a cliuftrassi. 
The elephant was a docile creatdve, and would salaam, 
when told, by raising its tronk high in the air, and 
then slowly lowering it ; and it was amusing to see the 
little Garstones commanding this obedient mountain 
of an animal to salaam, which it did instantly. The 
mahout was a queer withered-looking little man : 
these mahouts arc not long-lived, for as they almost 
live on the elephants’ backs, the motion injures the 
spine. I believe the camel sowars suffer from the 
same cause. We ifode into the Chandney Chowk, 
which looked very gay : indeed, an Eastern crowd 
is always striking, from their long flowing white or 
coloured garments. Women were returning from tlie 
wells with large jm's gracefully poised on their heads, 

tinkling of their ornaments sounding very musical, 
il^eesties were staggering under their heavy burdens. 
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and “mollecs”* carrying trays of flowers and vege- 
tables; some were washing themselves in the aque- 
duct and conihing their hair, and a few (great dandies) 
had little looking-glasses, in which they kept admir- 
ing thcinsclves, anc^ then pomatuming and curling 
their black locks, and arranging their skull caps and 
turbans. .They all looked impudently at us, as 
though they thought we had no right there. Oh 
how 1 detested them, and longed to turn them all 
out of Dellii ! 

We pa'^sed parties of Europeans riding on ele- 
phants like ourselves, or walking and driving : two 
pretty little child 4 ;cn of Lady C'arapbeirs, dressed in 
the Highliftid costume, were walking, attended by a 
number of natives. From our elevated position on 
the howdiih, we could see into the upper stories of 
the houses ; they were all full of dirt, rubbish, broken 
ghurras f, and old clothes, ilany of the houses in the 
Cbandney Chowk were occuj>icd by English ofiicers 
and their families. 

We met a mad elephant, with its feet fastened 
together by an iron chain, and were obliged to cross 
the road. These animals are subject to mad flts, 
when they are very dangerous. Mrs. Garstone 
told mo that when she was inarching in the spring, 
an elephant was taken with one of these attacks, and 
became so dangerous, that a coolie was obliged to 


MoUees, gardenert. 


■ Ghurras, earthen vesselB. 
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run before it to warn people to get out of the way ; 
the poor fellow unfortunately coming too near, the 
furious animal seized him, and crushed him to death 
under his feet, and then threw the body away ; but 
the mahout, a brother of the poor coolie, ordered the 
elephant to take up the body, and made him carry it 
the whole day for a punis{^ment ; though the ele- 
phant might at any minute have made the maliout 
share the same fate as his brother. This shows what 
power these mahouts haye over tlie animals, whicli 
are very fond of them. * 

Mrs. Garstone pointed out to me all the places 
where our poor countrymen werc*80 brutally' mur- 
dered; the Kotwall*, where sctcral were' killed, and 
where the bodies of the princes f were afterwards ex- 
posed; an open space outside the ])alacc gate, near a 
tank, w'here twenty or thirty women were massacred ; 
and the Bank-house, where the poor Bercsfords were 
murdered, which looked much devastated by fire, 
shot, and shell. It is said that when the Bank was 
surrounded, the inmates took refuge on the flat roof, 
and Mre. Beresford actually killed two or three of 
the wretches herself, who were attacking her 
daughters. Most of these Europeans who were mas- 
sacred were writers and clerks of the custora-house, 

Kotwall, police house. 

t Him Mogul, Dbt king’s iief>hew, Mirza Kisbcrc Bultamet, Abn 
Bofct t this last said be died happy, for he had seen Brithdi women 
dragged throngli the streets of Delhi 
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or shopkccpcrB, living in the city : the officcra had a 
better chance of escape, as they lived at cantonments 
two or three miles off. We also passed the Maga- 
5;iuc, and saw the marks of the exjdosion caused by 
poor young "WillongJiby atlompfing to blow it up. 

Ill the evening, we again went out on the ele- 
])hant towards the Cashmere Gate; and on entering 
the JMaingnard, a small court-yard, it presented a 
strange spc'etaele of mint When the mutiny broke 
oift, several ofllicPrs were sabred here, and the trees 
were torrf and broken by the shot and shell. A 
party of sepoys and an officer formerly took turns in 
guanitng tliis jiljyje. We passed over a deep, wide 
moat thiouizh the ga.eway, which is so wide tliat a 
carriage can bo driven along the top: its massive 
strength surprised me. The road to the gate, which 
is commanded hy the walls and bastions, winds 
round a raised mound immediately in fi'ont of the 
gate. When I perceived how difficult it was to 
approach the gate, and how well it was commanded 
by the guns of the city, I apprceiatetl more than 
ever the noble deed that had been performed by 
that little baud of heroes. I mav be allowed briefly 
to relate this memorable exploit. 

Early on the morning of the I4th of September, 
when the head of the first column of stormers arrived 
^lose to the Cashmere Gate unperoeived by the 
enemy, owing to tho winding of the road, a small 
party, consisting of Lieutenants Salkeld and Home, 
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and Sergeants Carmichael, Burgess, and Smith, with 
four sappers and a bugler, advanced, and Avetft up to 
the gate. The instant that Lieutenant Home laid 
the powder at the foot of the gate, the enemy per* 
ceived them, and opened, from all sides, a heavy fire 
on the little band. Sergeant Carmichael was just 
going to fire the fusee, when he was shot dead. Scr* 
geant Burgess then took the fu.?ec, and Avas also shot 
dead. Lieutenant Salkeld then seized it, but was 
shot through the arm, and fell ovel* into the raofit, 
breaking his leg in the fall; but when lalliiig, he 
thrcAv the fusee to Sergeant Smith, who fired the 
charge, Avhich exploded, killing about seventeen of 
the enemy, and shattering the gate. The bugler in- 
stantly sounded the advance, and the column rushed 
on, and entered the city. 

We Avent on by the road round Delhi, and saw the 
road leading to cantonments. The Avails and bastions 
opposite Hindoo Rao’s house w'erc very much de- 
stroyed, and the Moree bastion was almost a mass of 
ruins. We also passed the Seiks’ camp : these men 
are so dirty that they were obliged to be kept out- 
side the Avails ; they certainly looked very wild, sit- 
ting in groups round their fires, the light fiashing on 
their brigandish swarthy faces, kakee uniforms, and 
strange, fantastic weapons ; they Avere cheering them-' 
selves by singing wild, but not unmusical, melodies.* 
We skirfedltheold city of Delhi, said to be the lurk- 
ing place of many escaped sepoys and citizens, who 
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quitted tbe city on the entrance of our troops to 
hatch further mischief under the shelter of deserted 
mosques, forming extensive ruins near an old Mus- 
sulman buriid ground. Most of the natives hiding 
here are said to be Gazees — men who are brought 
up to think that by killing, mutilating, and extermi- 
nating all ihcFeringhis, |hey arc fulfilling the wishes 
of their Prophet, and gaining for themselves a happy 
jjlace in Pan^ise, 

We re-enterod*the city by the Lahore Gate. Out 
of the elA'en gates only three were allowed to be 
opened, the Lahore, Calcutta, and Cashmere Gates. 
Passiitg- down the jChandney Chowk, we soon reached 
our quartet^ ; they looked quite snug and home-like 
after the dismal scenes of desolation we had so lately 
^lasscd through, and which were wound up by a 
funertd procession, chunting weird-like strains of la- 
mentation, looking like a train of condemned spirits 
on their way to Hades. 

Captain Garstone, having returned from Meerut, 
joined us at dinner; he brought me a nice little 
knitted hood for my baby — a very acceptable pre- 
sent. 

It was very strange to go rotmd some of the back 
streets and alleys of Delhi at night, in.any of them so 
harrow that we had to go some distance before finding 
a place wide enough for the elephant to turn in. The^ 
lanes were pervaded by a noisome smell, and I often 
fancied that dead sepoys most be lying in the houses. 
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'We saw bits of regimentals, shakos, an<l cartouche- 
boxes lying scattered about, and the only living things 
visible were some wretched cats, mourning over the 
ruins of their habitations. The houses were utterly 
deserted, and as “ lool ” had been found in them, I kejtt 
a good look out from my elevated position, into the 
rooms ; but I saw nothing excc{>t a music-book, for 
whicli I instantly sent the coolie who waited on the 
elephant. It w’as full of (diants and hymns copied in 
a lady’s hand; and as I heard ^liss ‘Jennings played 
the harmonium in the church, 1 fancied it Aiigiit have 
been hers, and thrown there by some plunderer as 
useless. Poor Miss Jennings wjis engaged ‘to be 
married ; and all who knew alicr said she was a 
most amiable |)erson. Major Ileid called on Ca|)- 
tain Grarstone, who commanded the Ghoorkos, and 
had been at the mosque during the whole of the 
siege, and he talked pathetically of his little Gltoor- 
kas, saying that they were pining for their blue 
mountsiins. 

On Wednesday the 23rd the Nawab of Jhujjhur 
was hanged. He was purposely put to death before 
Christinas-day, to show our contempt for the natives, 
who had threatened a rising on that day. Captain 
Garstooe went to see the execution, and said the 
Ifawab was a long time dying. The provost-marshal,' 
who performed this revolting duty, had put to death 
between 400 and 500 wretches since the siege, and 
was now thinking of resigning his office. The suldters, 
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inured to sights of horror, and inveterate against the 
sepoys, were said to have bribed the executioner to 
keep them a long time hanging, as they liked to sec 
the criminals dance a “ Paiidic’s hornpipe,” as they 
termed the dying stauggles of tfie wretches. 

Delhi now seemed a place fitted to breed malaria 
and fever,^ita back strecUs were so dirty, and full of 
stagnant water and half-charred bricks. On Thurs- 
day (Cliristnias Ev<*), (’aptain (Jarstone drove me to 
see oantonment8,*ahout three miles from the city ; and 
pn.ssing tfle church I observed it was riddled with 
shot, and the jiillars broken : ^ome soldier.-, looking ill 
and worn. Avere jvalkiug about near it; the church 
being useil as a ho-])ktd. 

The AN'tnd swept sharjily across the jilain, making 
us feel bitteily cold. As we drove on, Captain Gar- 
stone pointed out the jilaces were our jiiquets were 
posted, showing how they had gradually drawn 
nearer to the city : also the s})ot Avhere the General 
and his staff used to come out to reconnoitre with 
telescopes and fiehl- glasses. 

Sir Theoiihilus Metcalfe's house, where wc had 
formerly stationed a piquet, wais very much de- 
stroyed ; it was a large pucka house, situated in the 
middle of a park-like compound. 

All the iiouses in cantonments were burnt and 
irnined ; amongst them the house of my uncle, Colonel 
Stuart Menteath, who had been Brigade-major of 
Delhi for sonic years. Captain Garstone pointed out 
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to loe one of the bells of arms (small circular stone 
buildings for the sepoys to put their arms in at 
night), in which an officer’s wife and children had 
lived during the whole siege. 

Before the cantohnient, which was situated in a 
hollow, was a high ridge of ground, covered with 
brushwood and prickly pear, and large blocks of 
stone ; beyond this was the site of our camp, and 
indications of it are stillrto be seen on the bare 
plain, — the holes where the tent* poles had been 
erected, and the places of camp fires; also broken 
bottles and all sorts of fragments. Captain Garstone 
pointed out the exact spot on w^ich tiic General’s 
tent had stood; and, further on,, his own ; and he told 
me that the cantonment cemetery was so full of our 
poor soldiers, that, before Delhi was taken, another 
piece of ground had to be marked out for a burial- 
ground. 

We walked up to the flag staff; which, as the 
“ crow flies,” is only a mile from Delhi. It was here 
that people from c.antoument8 had waited for some 
hours, hearing the firing, dying shrieks, and tri- 
umphant yells of tlj^e assailants in the city, not know- 
ing what to do ; till at last, finding all was over, they 
had made off to Kurnaul and Meerut 1 also saw 
the very place where the cart full of dead bodies had 
remained more than a month, they having been left 
a prey all that time to vultures and jackals. .... 
Captein Garstone said he had frequently had to 
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ride from our camp to the little mosque with orders ; 
and he showed me the indentation in the earth caused 
by a shell which had exploded close to him, tlie 
space between the two places being much exposed to 
the enemy’s guns. Jhis mosqu^was marked all over 
with round shot and shell, and it was so near the 
walls, that our troops could hear the sepoys singing 
on the ramparts. It was very strongly built, with 
massive walls, and was hald during the whole siege 
by a guard of tli« Simoor Battalion, commanded by 
^lajor Ke*d, and the GOtli Rifles. Hindoo Rao’s 
house is a large pucka house, standing on an emi- 
nence,. and bcars^ many signs of the storm of shot 
and shell, in its broken windows, and shattered doors 
and balconies. I entered a room in the house, which 
looked gloomy and damp : here the poor wounded 
soldiers had been taken in to have their wounds 
dressed. Once a shell burst in it, and killed an 
officer and several men ; and I shuddered when Cap- 
tain Garstone told me he had seen the floor a pool of 
blood. Near this house W'e had two batteries ; and 
from this elevated ridge you look down on one side 
upon the city, and on the other jipon cantonments. 
The ground and trees were torn by shot and shell. 
The broken and irregular ground formed a good 
cover for the enemy, who used, in the early part 
•f the siege, to steal out, concealed by the ditch 
round the city walls, and surprise our piquets; 
but being without a leader, and having no fixed 
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plan of action, never knew how to follow up an 
advantage. 

The stillness was quite painful, and w^en 1 looked 
on the city lying before me, with its white houses, 
lofty domes, and slender minafets, shining calmly 
in the sun, I thought of the strange contrast it 
formed to the terrible confusion that had reigned 
so short a time before within its now apparently 
peaceful walls. It was a thrilling sight to turn and 
look on the dreary waste, where our brave soldiers 
for months had endured the harassing attacks of a 
swarming enemy under a burning sun and scorching 
winds, and amidst death in various forms ; knowing 
all the time that the fate of India, their own lives, and 
those of thousands besides, depended on tbclr success : 
only the feeling that they must conquer or die, could 
have sustained them ; like Hannibal's soldiers after the 
burning of their ships. We descended the hill and 
drove home, thinking of the aching hearts at home 
that must have waited, in fearful suspense, the news 
of -nctory or defeat; and of the many desolated 
lives and broken hearts the retaking cf that city had 
cost. 

Sir Theophilus Metcalfe “tiffed ”, with the Gar- 
stones. He is a wond^^ man in the eyes of the 
natives, who have a wholesome dread of him. When 
I was at Delhi he was busy huntii^ out, trying, and 
haagi^ iputineers and murderers: he has a lynx eye 
for detecting culprits. One day, when passing Genend 
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Penney’s house, amongst a guard of sowars, he de- 
tected a murderer, and instantly singled him out, 
tried, and condemned him : he also found out poor 
Mr. Frazer’s murderer, and had him hanged. One 
day, a native jeweller came to o^er his wares for sale 
to Mrs. Garstone, who, thinking he charged too 
much, sai^l^ “ I will send j'ou to Metcalfe, sahib ; ” on 
hearing which, the man bolted in such a hurry that 
he left his treasures behiiM, and never again showed 
his face. 

Hearing that Mrs. Procter had gone to Umballah, 
and that Mrs. Blake intended to stay over Christmas- 
day, I, "at Mrs. Gajiptone’s request, agreed to stay also. 
I wished to see the rooms where the " loot ” was sold 
by the prRR agents ; but as it was a general holiday, 
being Christmas, they were not open. We often saw 
the commissioner, Mr. Saunders, and his wife driving 
about, and they seemed very popular. 

Christmas-day was ushered in by troops of sleek, 
self-satisfied looking natives, covered with “^ste 
marks,” coming to the Garstones, followed by coolies 
bearing large trays of offerings — oranges, boxes of 
dried grapes and peaches from Cashmere, almonds, 
sugar-candy, and kismuts*, which much delighted the 
little Garstones. These they offered in a whining, 
hypocritical way, till at last there was quite a pile of 
tfeys in the court-yard. It is customary with the 
natives to propitiate the “ Sahibs ” in this way on 
Eosmuts, dried ihtit, Bke almonds. 

T 
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Christmas-day, which is quite a gala day with them : 
they go round for Baksheesh, and substitute garlands 
of yellow jessamine and tinsel for holly. We went to 
service in the Dewan-i-Khas, though we were rather 
nervous about the threatened rising. In the middle 
of service we beard a buzzing, chattering noise going 
on outside, and began to look uneasily at onp. another ; 
till an officer went out and found the servants quarrel- 
ing and making a great noise, which soon ceased, 
much to our relief. They had a” similar panic at 
Simla on Christmas-day, only of a m6re serious 
nature. 

In the afternoon, Captain and !^Irs. Garstone and 
myself, with another officer and his wife, went to see 
the King of Delhi We drove down t(r£ Corridor 
into a dirty street, formerly occupied by the king’s 
poor relations, of which he had a great number. It 
is customary amongst rich natives to live in large fami- 
lies, clustered together in one compound, as the rich 
nat^es support their f oarer relations. At last we 
came to a small white house guarded by a Ghoorka, 
and then turned down a narrow passage into a large 
court-yard, in which were more houses occupied by 
prisoners of importance waiting for their trial, and 
guarded by Ghoorkas and men of the 60th Hides: 
all places of importance inside the palace walls arc 
guarded by these men. We then came to a large, 
ruined,, and bl^^ken-up garden, where we were joined 
by Mr. Omanney, a young civilian, who had charge 
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of the king. We climbed some steep steps on to the 
terrace, where some more guards were walking be- 
fore the door, and entered a dirty-looking house, 
then the abode of the king of^kings,” the descend- 
ant of a long line of' Moguls, including Shah J ehan, 
Aurungzebe, and Timour. Pushing aside the pur- 
dah, we e^jtered a small,,dirty, low room with white- 
washed walls, and there, on a low charpoy, cowered a 
thin small old man, drcsSed in a dirty white suit of 
cotton, and rolldd in shaliby wraps and rezais, on 
account of the cold. At our entrance he laid aside 
the hookah he had been smoking, and he, who 
had formerly thovght it an insult for any one to sit 
in his presence, began salaaming to us in the most 
abject mjitiner, and saying he was “ biurra kooshee ” 
(very glad) to see us. 

As we looked at him we thought how strange it 
was that this frail old man, tottering on the brink of 
the grave, could harbour such a plot and such deep 
revengeful feelings against us. His face was^pale 
and wan, and his eyes weak and uncertain, seeming 
to shun our scrutiny ; but an aristocratic expression 
of face reminded us of his noble descent. He had a 
venerable-looking white beard, and he swayed about 
in a frail decr^it way, exciting feelings that were 
'a mixture of contempt, abhorrence, and pity : con- 
tempt, for- the degraded position to which he had 
brought himself by his wild scheme of reinstating 
himself on a throne which he could only hope to 
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enjoy for a passing year or two ; abhorrence, that he 
could give up our poor countrymen to be brutally 
murdered, and even, it is said, feast his eyes and 
ears on their dying anguish ; and pity, that he should 
have so short a time for repentance, and that the 
descendant of a line of kings, whose splendour and 
power were boundless, should be thus degr/ided. 

We ladies, after gazing at the king and his son, 
Jumma Bukh, son of Z^enat Mahal, the king’s 
favourite wife, who had e shrewd Clever face for a 
boy of about fourteen, were allowed to see the queen, 
Zeenat Mahal, — a favour not granted to the gen- 
tlemen. It seemed absurd to hvmour thus' their 
silly prejudices, when they had spared no European 
in their power any indignity or insult. ' rlowever, 
we raised the ** chick ” which separated the queen’s 
room from the king’s, and entered a very small 
bare, shabby room. Seated on a charpoy we be- 
held a large bold-looking woman, with not the 
least sign of royalty or dignity about her. She 
seemed about forty ; her complexion was tawny, and 
her face large and coarsely featured, with daring black 
eyes and wide mouth, and dark hair partially con- 
cealed under her white cotton chudda. She wore a 
cotton dress of blaick print and but few ornaments ; 
her smidl and well-shaped hands and feet were bare.* 
Judgmg from her looks, she seemed capable of in- 
the kii^ (m to deeds of blood, which she was 
accused of having done. She began asking Mrs. 
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Gtirstone and the other lady about their huBbands, 
and why Mrs. Garstone had not brought her children, 
as she wished to see them ; then, looking at my black 
dress, she sneeringly asked me what had become of 
my “ sahib.” I was'so angry at her look and tone of 
heartless contempt, that 1 said, “ Chupero ” (silence), 
and walked out of her presence. 

On the terrace outside the queen’s room were some 
dirty native iromen cookiftg her dinner. I had no- 
ticed, sitting near the queen, a young nice-looking 
girl, dressed in white, who I believe was the wife of 
the king’s son, the boy we had just seen. I after- 
wards'heard that the king and queen did not live on 
very good terms. She said that he would still consi- 
der himself a king, and when she sent for tilings from 
the bazaar, he pronounced them not good enough for 
him ; and that he would not smoke the tobacco when 
it came, because he did not consider it nice enough. 
He complained that she had plenty of concealed 
money and jewels, which she would not sacrifice to 
his comfort; so that Mr. Omanney was obliged to 
allow him four annas a day, — about sixpence. 

On returning to our quarters,* I laid my d4k to 
Umballah, and sent on my box with the dhye’s hus- 
band and child, as we were to follow next day ; and 
in the evening I had my last ride on the elephant. I 
tieard in one of the streets a party of soldiers, sitting 
round a fire, singing “ Annie Laurie : ” the cheerful 
chorus of voices sounded strange, rising from this 
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City of the Dead, ” for the greater part of Delhi , 
deserved no better name. We were also regaled by 
savoury smells ; for I believe all our soldiers were 
allowed a certain sum to provide a Christinas dinner. 
Our celebration of Christmas*day was a strange con- * 
trast to the celebration of it at home, where happy 
people were going to churcH, cheered by t^c chiming 
of bells and surrounded by joyful faces. We, 
however, contrived to havtj a Christmas dinner, and 
Captain Garstone rejoiced his children by some 
Christmas gifts. 

Early next morning my gharry came: even it 
bore marks of a siege, for the lining was torn, and 
the dooi;s and windows shattered by bullets. 

Mrs. Garstone kindly provided me witli i plentiful 
supjdy of food, some oranges and boxes of grapes, 
and one or two little reminiscences of Delhi. After 
saying good-bye to my kind friends, I drove through 
the corridor, which echoed to the rumbling of the 
gharry, and took ray last look of the moody little 
Ghoorkas sitting in the murky darkness of their 

dens,” smoking and eating their breakfasts : pass- 
ing through the barbacan, 1 drove to Dr. Batson’s, 
where 1 found Mrs. Blake and Mr. Fitzgerald ready 
to start 

We soon took a last view of the “ City of Horrors.” 

I could not but think it was a disgrace to England 
that ^8 city, instead of bemg rased to the ground, 
should be allowed to stand, with its blood-stained 
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walls and streets, — an everlasting memorial of the 
galling insult offered to England’s honour. Many 
would forget this insult ; but it cannot, and ought 
not to be forgotten. Yet the natives are actually 
allowed to ransom Ijack their city, street by street ; 
whereas, if it were destroyed, being their most sacred 
city, and oue that reminds them of their fallen 
grandeur, it would do more to manifest our abhor- 
rence of their crimes, End our indignation against 
them, than the "hanging qf hundreds. 

Delhi ought to be rased to the ground, and on its 
ruins a church or monument should be erected, in- 
scrilled with a list of all the victims of the mutinies, 
— if it be possible •'to gather the names of Ahh those 
who were massacred,-^ and the funds for its erection 
should be raised by a fine levied on every native 
implicated in the mutinies, but not openly accused 
of murder. 

Not only our victories of 1857 must be remem- 
bered, but thq cruel massacres of English men and 
women which preceded them. Such atrocities ought 
never to be buried in oblivion. 

We travelled along the road by whicli our army 
had inarched to Delhi a few months before ; the 
plain near it, Mr. Fitzgerald Said, was strewed witli 
bones, as there was fought tlte first battle, when the 
rebels came out to attack our force. I saw the “ Serai,” 
which had cost us so much to gain ; its high mud 
wallfl Bttdi resistance to our guns, and its 
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court alfFordin^ protection to the enemj. On the 
26th of December, we reached the d&k bungalow at 
Kumaul, where General Anson had died of cholera : 
we stayed the night there. The next day we came 
to the end of our journey by gharry, and found our 
“ dhoolies ” waiting, as Mr. Fitzgerald had directed, 
by the road-side; and we arrived at the^otel at 
Umballalr in time fur dinner on Sunday, but too late 
to go to service. 

On Monday Mrs. Procter came to see us before 
leaving for the Punjab. Mrs. Blake theil went to 
stay with Mrs. Hope Grant, and I, to Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald, whose husband we had met Allyghur. I 
then “ laid ” my dak to Simla, a«d as my dhye was 
an incessant trouble to me, 1 changed het for an 
European soldier’s widow, whose husband, had been 
killed at Deliii. Here I bought for my baby some 
putto, a soft cloth made of camel's hair, which the 
Cashmerians brought to the door, as Simla was very 
cold. I received a letter from my aunt, giving me 
directions about my journey, and saying, that a pony 
and servant would wait for me at the first ddk bun- 
galow from Simla. Jtlrs. Blake agreed to stay with 
Mrs. Hope Grant till she heard of the arrival, of the 
invalids at Ferozepore, or any other way of getting 
h(Mne; when I hoped to join her. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE JOURNEY HOMEWARD. 

“ If thou art w oni and hiircl beset 
Wu!i sorrovis tliat thou would’st fori^et. 

If t|iou would St road a li^hon, that will keo]‘ 

Thy ln'art Irom faiiitiiiff and thy bouI trom bleep, 

Go to the w#t>(ts and hillb : no tears 
Dun the sweet looks that Nature wears.” 

I LEFT Uhjpaallah eariy on the morning of the 31st 
uf December. It was so cold I was glad to wrap 
inytclf in rezais ; but the fresh wind reminded me 
jileasanlly of home. Before me rose into the clear 
blue skji the sharply-defined Ilimalayah mountains. 
It was a ghtrious sight to see them, rising peak above 
peak, till your eye grow tired of trying to measure 
their wonderful height. 

I arrived in the evening at one of the hotels at 
Kalka, where T had ordered rooms ; and, after the 
children (one was the nurse's) were put to bed, and ar- 
rangements made for proceeding early the next morn- 
ing, I walked in the verandah and watched the sun 
setting behind the mass of mountains. It was truly 
a splendid sight to behold the hills illumined with 
rich crimson and golden tints, and the long shadows 
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gradually creeping over tbe flat barren plain spread 
below. It was soon dark. One certainly misses the 
twilight in India; the transition from light to darkness 
is so sudden. The next morning I travelled, with my 
retinue of about thirty natives,’ along the new road, 
planned, under Lord Dalhousie, to connect India with 
Thibet; it is rather longer than the olji road, but 
better. We crossed a bridge which spanned a stream 
where the natives w'ere bathing, and then began to 
ascend amongst the mountains. The hanging jungle 
near Kalka was very lovely : festoons oV flowering; 
creepers, ilexes, and rhododendroni in profusion, and 
lofty pines, far surpassing the dwarAlikc imitations wc 
have in Europe, presented a briKiant display of tropical 
vegetation. As we wound gradually higher up the zig- 
zag path, the scenery became wilder and more rugged, 
and, suddenly turning sharp angles, we came to pretty 
little villages clustered on the terraces formed on the 
hills, every available nook and crevice of which was 
diligently cultivated. Looking down on these cot- 
tages, with their curling blue smoke, and the ravine.s 
and dingles, reminded me of parts of the Tyrol, 
though on a more vsolossal scale. 

We met parties of peasants, curiously mu£9ed up, 
coming down the mountains ; some bearing heavy 
loads of wood, and others riding shaggy little mountain 
ponies. I liked the independent look of these chil- 
dren. of the hills, so different from the mn^ng, 
servile aspect of their brethren in the plaini^ They 
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strode along with a vigorous tread, and looked hardy 
and athletic. 

The air was so invigorating and delightful that«I 
walked almost the whole day ; ^nd at noon we halted 
for refr("5hincnt by the side of a stream. These 
streams wind tortuously, ‘^streaking llie hills with a 
bright enierald thread.’^# What impressed me most, 
was the intcn&e silence and solitude that reigned ; 
the echoing* of our voices, and the tramj) of the 
bearers, were the only sounds I heard. As I walked 
along, gathering wild flowers, the only thing I mis-cd 
in this scene of surpassing beaut) was a companion 
to enjoy it with itic; for now tlie brightest scene, 4o 
me, had a shadow over it. 

'VVe readied the d3,k bungalow at Kukkri Hutty 
lake, and I gave the bearers, who were very tired, 
plenty of " bakaheesh.” It was so cold here that 1 
had a fire all night. At daybreak we continued our 
journey ; still asoending into wilder secnery, amongst 
craggy hills, thiekly wooded with firs ; the snowy 
range now ajipcared in sight, tinged with roseate hues 
by the glowing liglit of the rising sun. 

On passing a toll-house, I astajil how far it was to 
Simla. The native answered me in very good En- 
glish ; and on my asking him how he came to know 
English so well, he said he hail learnt it in the Agra 
college, and told me a good deal about that institu- 
tion, and the masters, whom he seemed to like. 

We again halted for the night at a bungalow. 
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where my aont’a servant was waiting. On resuming 
our journey, I was tantalised all day by seeing Simla 
l^fore me, and yet not being able to reach it till night. 
As we approached Sjmla it looked very pretty, with 
its white houses dotted about bn the hills, which 
sloped down to a sort of valley. AVe now met people 
tiding on horseback, or is j^;n-])an8; the ladies 
rolled up in furs and the gentlemen in costumes of 
“ putto.” It was pleasant*' to meet Europeans with 
bright cheerful faces again.- 

My aunt’s house was on the opposite hill, in “ Chota 
Simla,” three or four miles from the entrance of the 
station. After ascending a steep pith, up “ Jacko,” 
the bright ligitts g]eamed,and I was soon jcjyfully wel- 
comed by my aunt and cousins. Only those who have 
long been sejmrated from relations and have been lead- 
ing a harassing anxious life, can know how cheering it 
is to meet your own kinsfolk. I was delighted to find 
myself in an English-looking, brightly-lighted draw- 
ing-room, and actually to go upstairs into a homelike 
bed-room, papered, carpeted, and curtained, warmed 
with a glowing fire, and having a little cot for my 
baby, and then to dt^scend into a comfortable dining- 
room, where a Christmas dinner was spread. We soon 
sat down to table, and were joined by two Delhi 
heroes ; one was Lieut. Eton of the 60th Kifies, who,^ 
having received a very severe bullet wound in the 
head, had his head enveloped in a cap something like 
an Esquimaux. I had hoped to see myyoung^ 
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cousin’s husband, who had been through the siege of 
Delhi; but he had rejoined his regiment, and was 
now engaged in active service under Sir Colin 
Campbell. 

The next morning the first thing I did was to look 
out of my windows. One of them looked down 
upon Simla: tlie houses ^are perched about on such 
seemingly inaccessible places, one fancied that one 
must fly to get to them,»no road being visible. I 
then stepped oif to the ■^erandah, which was two 
stories hi^, and looked up at “Jacko,” its lofty 
peak towering sheer up into the sky. After “ chota 
hazerai,” * 1 wenj out to explore, and was charmed 
with all I stiw. The>air was fresh, and deliciously 
scented by the tall pine trees, many of which are 
150 feet high. I then descended the steep path 
from my aunt’s house on to the “ Course ” or “ Mall.” 
The houses here are very pretty, and built in the 
Elizabethan style, or like Swiss cottages ; some, too, 
have pretty English gardens, with rustic fences and 
chairs. Peaches, apricots, and cherries grow luxuri- 
antly in these gardens, which are gay with English 
flowers. All tlie houses have names, which is very 
unusual in India ; my aunt’s was “ Closebum,” and 
another " The Rookery.” Simla is the Cheltenham 
bf India. 

In the afternoon, I rode on a pretty Caubfll pony 
tnrough the bazaar, and was much amused to sec the 
Chota hazerai, little breakfast. 
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numbers of ladies carried in j&m-pans. These resem- 
ble large ann«*chairs, having a movable hood and cur- 
tains, generally lined with scarlet cloth ; and the ladies, 
who recline inside, wrapped in furs, look very luxuri- 
ous, The jam-{»ane&, four of lyhom and a mate are 
required for each jam-p&n, are dressed in livery ; my 
aunt’s wdre black cloth tunics turned up with scarlet, 
and turbans, with her crest, * As carriages cannot be 
used at Simla, nearly all tl^e ladies, as well as gentle- 
men, ride. It really required a little *mano0uvring 
to manage a spirited pony amidst the crowd of eques- 
trians and jilni-pans on the narrow roads, which were 
only protected from the ** khuds,” or precipices, by 
low w’ood^^n fences ; and even t^iis protection is only 
in the immediate vicinity of Simla, AceWents often 
happen in the season : that yoai* two Indies had been 
thrown o^^er the khuds,” but escaped death by being 
caught in the bushes ; ilieir burses, however, wore 
killed. One day niy pony shied, and if a tree had 
not -t on the edge of the ** khud,” I shouhl 

have been over. 

One morning I walked nearly to the top of 
“ Jacko” and had^a splendid view of the “snowy 
ranges ’’ I was sorry I was not there when the rho- 
dodendrons were in bloom, for then the hill sides are 
a blajge of^arlet with their rich bloom, 

I was much amused in my morning walks to see 
the J&m-pdnese going out in parties to cut wood, 
which they are not allowed to do within five or six 
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miles of Simla, and the natives coming in from the 
interior : some of' them hill chiefs, dressed in sheep-* 
skins, and armed with primitive-looking weapons; 
and women, looking very different from those of the 
plain, dressed in coloured trowsers and jackets, their 
ears and noses loaded with silver ornaments. 

On Sunday we went to church, and I heaM service 
read again in a church for the first time since the 
1 4th of June. ‘There were two chaplains, and the 
choral part of the service was beautifully performed, 
** Mozart> Twelfth Mass ** forming part of it. It is 
a very nice church, with stained glass windows and 
open benches. In fact, our little church at Gwalior, 
the beautiful new ones at Lahore and Umballah, and 
this at Simla, qxiitc put to shame many of our neg- 
lected parish churches at home. 

Life at Simla must be very pleasant to some. The 
climate, soouory, and society are all deligluful ; and 
balls, archcry meetings, and pic-nlcs follow in con- 
stant succession during the season, when the coni- 
mander-iu-chief, his staff, and all who can afford it, 
leave the burning plains for the cool mountain breezes. 

After st'tircely a luontli's stay amongst my kind re- 
lations at this delightful place, where I received great 
kindness from many friends, I was again obliged to 
set forth on my journey. As all the boats were 
taken, and the invalids w^ere not expected to reach 
Bombay till spring, 1 was advised to go by bullock 
train, md Lahore and Mooltan, and down the Indus 
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by steamer to Kurracbee, and on to Bombay. I left 
on the 19th of January, 1858, a fenr days earlier than 
I had intended; a fall of snow was expected, 
which would have snowed me up. I returned to 
Umballah by the ofd rood, which is only a narrow 
path winding round the rocks. It is utterly vain for 
me to attempt to give the most faint idea of the sor* 
passing beauty of this mountain scenery. It would 
require the pencil of a Turner, arid the pen of a 
Scott, to convey any idea of it. As -I approached the 
flat dreary plain, stretching out into dim indistinct' 
ness, 1 parted with intense regret from the glorious 
bills, knowing that it was not likely I should ever 
again see them ; but their beauty will have a lasting 
})]ace in my memory. I reached Kalka on the second 
evening after leaving Simla, and after dining, con- 
tinued travelling all night, and arrived at Umballali 
at 4 o’clock next morning. At gun-fire I left the hotel 
and went to Major Ewart’s, he and his wife being 
great friends of my aunt's. I was again troubled by 
my English nurse, who now gave up the idea of going 
to England with me as she bad promised, so I was 
obliged to have recourse to another dhye. After 
great difficulty I procured one, who promised to go 
with me as far as Bombay, and perhaps to England. 

One afternoon. Major Ewart drove me to see the ' 
new church, which was not quite flnished ; the mu-* 
tiny having prevented its completion. The architec- 
ture seemed very good, and inside all down the aisles 
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were scrolls with illuminated texts of Scripture. This 
is principally done to gratify the native Christians ; 
for in all the Mussulman temples, sentences from the 
Koran are inscribed. It was getting too dark to 
see much, bat what I did see* pleased me greatly. 
This church had been fortified, in case of an attack 
from the rebels, with mud walls and small bastions, 
on which cannon were placed : the defences did not 
look very strong, but I remembered how Mr. Boyle’s 
house at Arrah was defended for seven days by four- 
teen geiitkmen, none of whom were military men, 
and fifty Seiks, against 3000 rebels well armed, and 
provided with cannon. 

I could not go oi?s for a day or two, as Mrs. Hope 
Grant, Mrs. Blake, H^Irs. Ricketts (Mrs. Blake’s 
sister-in-law, whose husband w^as killed in the 
mutiny at Shahjeh.inpore), and Mr. Fitzgerald, had 
taken all the dhoolics and bearers ; but on the even- 
ing of the 27th of January, I set efff for Lahore, and 
after travelling all night, reached Loodiana at noon. 
I rested and dined there, then went on to Jullunder, 
which seemed a nice station, with some large houses 
in it. 

The houses in the Punjab are rather different to 
those in the N. AV. provinces, and are called “ kutcha 
bungalows,’" being made of mud-bricks not coated 
with chunam •, ” and there generally is a small room 
built on the njof, in which the residents sleep during 
the hot weatlier. 

u 
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The variations of the thermometer in winter are 
very trying ; at two o’clock r.M. it will be 75", and 
at sunset and sunrise 30°. In tlie summer the heat 
is very oppressive j the weather at this time was 
very pleasant. The country sound ‘seemed very 
pretty and fresh, the fields all well cultivated, the 
crops green, and large trees shading the road ; and 
the blue hills of Cashmere looking soft in the dis- 
tance. Parties of Cnshntt^ans wei'e coming down 

a 

to sell their wares in the plains, with shaggy camels 
laden with their goods. 

I thought the Funjdbees a finer race of men than 
the natives of the plain : they arc more robust) with 
a diflFerent expression of face, and ficrce-looking eyes ; 
they were also better dressed, in quilted chogars*and 
trowsers, generally of the gayest colours, and well 
armed with matchlocks, spears, and shields of buffalo 
hide studded with brass nails. We passed several 
villages surrounded with thick, high mud walls, 
which looked as though they could be easily de- 
fended. Altogether their persons, manners and 
villages, seemed more formidable than those in the 
plain. , 

It was very lonely to travel surrounded by natives, 
the only white person besides myself being my baby. 
At times 1 met ofiScers going down the country ; but ' 
ladies and etiquette are too closely allied to allow of 
my speaking to them : between gentlemen there is a 

Chogar, a long loose cloak. 
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kind of freemasonry, which is very pleasant, and 
indeed needful in a wild country with no Europeans 
near you. At night it Avas particularly lonely ; the 
darkness being so great, and the torches making it 
seem darker, and the stillness teing only broken by 
the howling of jackals and pariah dogs. Then it was 
startling to be awoke out of a sound sleep, by the 
dhoolle being suddenly set down, and finding yourself 
surrounded by a* dozen men shouting for ‘‘bakbheesh,” 
and the torches glancing on a dozen fr^h ones pre- 
paring to go on with the dlioolie. I always gave them 
double ‘‘baksheesh,” and thus they gave me the cha- 
raC:tcir of being % liberal “ Mem-sahib ” at the next 
chowki, 80 I got on without trouble or delay. 

On the 30th, late at night, I reached Uinritsur. 
It is the holy city of the Seiks, and is thickly 
populated. In 1500, it was a great place for pil- 
grimages, Hamdas the fourth “ Guru,” or spiritual 
pastor of the Seiks, having had a fountain made here, 
called “ Amritsir Sanis,”(Thc Fount of Immortality). 
There is a large fort here, the fortress of Govindghur, 
built in 1809 by Runjit Singh, the batteries of which 
are very strong. During the alarms iu the Punjab, 
and the mutiny of the native troops at Lahore, all 
the ladies and children were sent into this fort It 
is really marvellous, w hen one considers the populous 
%tate of the Punjab and the immense number of na- 
tive troops there, that the mutiny did not more fully 
develope itself in this region. We cannot sufficiently 
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admire the prompt, judicious, and decisive way in 
which Sir John Lawrence, Mr. Montgomery, and 
others acted. Though Sir John Lawrence had sent 
nearly all the Euroi)ean troops down to Delhi, yet 
he contrived with tlie few rcmafmng, to keep the 
native troops and swarming population in check, by 
playing off the hatred of the Seiks for the^ Hindoos. 
As Euripides says, “ One wise head is worth a great 
many hands.” » 

After lea^ng Umritsur, I was surprised to sec a 
“ soTvar ” accompanying me, who changed every time 
the bearers changed: though this guard, I believe, 
was quite necessary. , , 

On the evening of the 31st of January^, I reached 
Lahore, or rather Mean Meer, which is the name of 
the military cantonments, about three miles from the 
city of Lahore. I thought it a dull, dreary place, 
with long rows of barracks, sun'uunded by flat arid 
country. I went to the house of the chaplain, Sir. 
Boyle, to whom my aunt had given me a letter of 
introduction, and who received me most kindly, as if 
I were an old friend, though he had never seen me 
before. On Sunday I went to the church, which is 
a beautiful building ; the walls are coated with highly 
polished chunain, which has the effect of white marble, 
and the flttiugs up are all green, which is soothing 
and agreeable to the eyes, after the glare outside.* 
Mr. Boyle bad been chaplain at Sealkote; and in the 
tnutmy there he had a narrow escape of his life. 
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All the ** trucks ” (dhoolies on wheels, drawn by 
one horse, the roads being too bad for the common 
dak gharry) being engaged, we went to the officer 
who had the superintendence of the bullock-carts for 
bringing up troops ‘from Mooltan, to see if I could 
have the use of one or two bullock-carts. These bul- 
lock-traii)s traverse the^ whole of India, and at times 
arc very useful for conveying troops. I was rather 
startled when sliown the»cart3 which the officer very 
kindly allowed'me to h^ve, as they were common 
country ifehicles, with a “ chopper,” or thatched top. 

^Ir. Boyle one day drove me to see the “ Pandy 
O-mfi.” But before giving a sketch of this encamp- 
ment, it is^ecessary to explain how these rebels were 
kept chained, as it were, by a handful of Europeans. 
Lahore, being a cit)’’ of great antiquity, and formerly 
the residence of the Maliommedan conquerors of 
Hindoostan, it is held in great veneration by Mus- 
sulmans on account of its mosques, tombs, and a 
splendid mausoleum. It is seven miles in extent, and 
surrounded by high walls ; but it was far larger be- 
fore the Seiks devastated it ; even now, however, it 
contains 100,000 inhabitants. In a military point of 
view, also, Laliore is a very important place ; the fort 
being within the walls of the city. "VVlien news was 
received by telegraph of the mutiny at Meerut, Sir 
John Lawrence was away ; but Mr. Montgomery 
and the other authorities at Lahore, having discovered 
that the native regiments, consisting of the 16th, 26th 
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and 401^1 N. I., with the 18th oavaliy, were plotting 
to gain possession of the fort and kill all the Euro- 
peans, they formed a plan to outwit them, and this, 
probably, was the means of saving the Funj&b. 

On tiie 12 th of May a balk was given by the 
oflScers at Mean Meer ; and the 15th was said to be 
the day fixed for a general rising of the sepoys 
throughout India : the plans of the mutineers having 
been altered by the premature outbreak at hleerut.* 
The sepoys intended, when the guard u’as changed at 
the fort (for then a greater number wotfld be to- 
gether) to take possession of the fort, treasury, and 
magazine ; and at the kindling of ,a bonfire, all the 
native troops at cantonments were to sei|e the guns, 
let out the 2000 prisoners from the jail, and enact 
a tragedy if possible worse than that at Meerut. 
The ball went on as usual; but, unknown to the 
sepoys, very different proceedings were being pre- 
pared for. Instead of the usual guard of sepoys 
being sent down to relieve the sentries at the fort, 
Europeans were sent, who turned out the sejmy 
guards, and disarmed them: thus sliowing them 
that their plot was discovered. 

Early next morning all the troops were ordered 
on parade, and after the Governor-General’s pro- 
clamation had been read, the whole of the native re- ' 

« 

Some say, bowevert that both these days were premature, as 
the natives intended to rise in rebellion on June 23rd, Mng the cen- 
tenary of the battle of Plassey, gained by Clive, June 2Srd, 1757. 
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giments were, by a skilful manoeuvre, brought in front 
of the guns, and confronted by five companies of the 
Queen’s 81st. At a given signal, the sepoys were 
ordered to pile arms, and the sowars to unbuckle 
sabres. At first they hesitated; but grape-shot aod 
cannon are powerful to enforce obedience, and 2500 
native trpops were spepdily disarmed by 600 Euro- 
pean soldiers. The disarmed regiments were en- 
camped on (.he parade ground, opposite the barracks, 
where their W'ofnen and children lived till Delhi was 
taken ; b*ut between the barracks and the native 
regiments were encamped the European soldiers ; 
partfes of whonv were always under arms, having a 
battery o^ guns Itfept loaded, and a body of Seik 
cavalry with their horses smldled. This state of 
guaixled suspense lasted for months, until at last 
Sir John Lawrence telegraphed to General Wilson, 
to .say that if Delhi were not taken directly, the 
Punjab would be lost. 

We drove i*ound the “ Pandy camp,” Mr. Boyle 
giving me all the jiarticulars as we went on. It 
was a most strange sight to see thousands of those 
|>owcrful-looking men, most of, them upwards of six 
feet high, thus kept under. Some were in uniform, 
and others in their native dress, and all were living 
with their wives and families in small tliatched huts 
and tents. Many of them were going to fetch water, 
and 1 noticed the ferocious and sullen expression of 
their faces. 
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On Wednesday, the 4th February, I again started 
on my journey. Mr. Perkins, secretary to the 
Punjilb Relief Fund, previously called and gave 
me letters to obtain a free passage down tbe Indus 
to Kurracbee, and also one to* the committee at 
Bombay for a free passage to England^ those lYbo 
bad lost their property in the mutinies having free 
passages given them from the money sent out from 
England by Alderman Finsis, then Eord Mayor of 
London. Mr. Boyle supplied me ‘^with plenty of 
provisions for the journey. It took an* hour to 
pack the carts, os one of them was destined to be our 
dwelling-place for four days. I ctivcred the straw 
with rezais and a mattress; but still it was un- 
comfortably small for myself, baby, and dbyc. 

Mr. Boyle told me that on the road I should find 
European soldiers at the serais. These serais are 
native hostclries, con.^isting of large buildings sur- 
rounded by courts, where the natives, when on a 
journey, keep their animals and sleep at night. They 
were now used by Government for the troops com- 
ing up the country; and sergeants Avere stationed 
there to supply with fresh bullocks and provisions 
the soldiers who rested and dined there, ns these 
serais are a day’s journey apart. 

We travelled slowly along a dusty road for a whole 
day, the fine dust penetrating everything till we 
were covered with it. The bullocks, though *they 
went very slowly, were fine laige creatures, and 
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clothed in coarse cloth on account of the cold. I 
often asked the natives we passed what time it 
was, hut they spoke a different dialect ; and, as far 
as I understood, always said it was twelve o’clock. 
The country was so desert-like I felt as i^I had 
come to “ a knd where all things always seemed the 
same,” an(} “ in which it seemed always afternoon.” 
At last, about twelve o’clock at night, arriving at 
a serai, where we stopped to have the wheels of the 
eart grcjised, I ft’as aroused by the light of several 
ton-his, aiTd found myself in the middle of a court- 
yard full <il‘ carts and bullocks, having a largo builJ- 
ingi at* <»nc end. *The drivers said that the “ sihib,” 
meaning ih^ sergeant, vvai coming, and j)rescntly the 
“ -ahib ’’ appeared and offered um‘ refreshments. At 
my re(|uest, he brought me a cup of tea, and gave 
the dhve a large suj»ply. He was very kind; and as 
he said he had no butter, 1 gave him some potted 
meat and preserves <'f which iVIr. Boj le had given 
me a large supply. 

1 was much troubled with a whitlow which ehoso 
this inop])ortuno time to toriueut me ; and as 1 could 
get no water ti> bathe it in, it gave me much pain and 
prevented me from sleeping. I travelled on without 
resting more than a few minutes w’hen the bullocks 
were changed, and passed (Kirtics of the 7 tli F usiliers 
*on their way to Lahore ; they travelled in their 
fatigue uniforms, which were long w'hitu hlousi'S like 
a carter's frock. They always took a look inside my 
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cart, and ecemed astonished to see an English lady . 
travelling in a cart no better than a gipsy's ; some 
wished me “good morning,” others asked if India was 
all like this ? the road between Mooltan and Lahore 
being ^certainly an unfavourable spedmen of the 
beauties of India. 

At the last serai I passed, on the evening of the 
fourth day since leaving Lahore, the sergeant was 
very kind ; he brought ma a chair to sit on and have 
tea, and got me some cqld water from the well to 
bathe my finger in. As he complained of*the i&tcnsc 
dulncss of the place, and said he had no books to read, 
I gave him “ The Heart of Midlothian ” and jftiother 
novel which I had done withy and aoi officer, who 
afterwards paased, told me the sergeant had been so 
interested in Jeanic Deans that he had sat up ail 
night to finish the end of her journey to London. 

Early on Sunday morning 1 reached Mooltan, and 
passed the fort where ten years before poor Anderson 
and Agnew were so barbarously murdered. The 
d&k bungalow being full, I went to the chaplain’s, 
Mr. James, and was much disappointed to hear that 
the steamer which was to sail next day was quite full, 
and that another was not expected for ten more days. 

The country around Mooltan is both sterile and 
ugly, and being subject to inundations of the Chendb, 
it is covered with low sand-hills ; but water fit fur 
drinking is only to be found at a great depth f whore 
the inundations cover the land it is very fertile, and 
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, rice is much cultivated. Mooltan, from its proximity 
to the Indus, must be the gateway of the northern 
part of India, and in time may become a flourishing 
station from the constant trafliic. 

On jMonday evening we walked round the parade- 
ground, where the European soldiers were making 
preparations for games of cricket, pony-races, &c. 
Mr. James asked one man what they were going to 
do,*and he replied that #hey were making ready lor 
the soldiers’ ganles; for it^kvas right they should have 
a holiday find enjoy themselves once a year; he said 
this in a solemn wav, as if it were more a sort of dutv 
to tlictniieUe^j than a pleasure. Tlie next day 
Mrs. Jaiue%an(I I drove to tlie parade-ground. On 
a flat dreary plain was collected an immense eon- 
course of peoi)le, in the centre of which the English 
soldiers were commencing their sports, enlivened by 
a band; around them were grouped the European 
sjwctators, the ladies in carriages ; and in the back- 
ground a thick throng of natives, all gaily dressed in 
holiday attire, with bright turbans and chogars*, 
looking like a bed of tulips : one man was robed in a 
cbogar of yellow chintz, dotted {ibout with peacocks 
with spread tails. Cards with programmes of the 
games were handed round. Here 1 met a friend, 
’who had come down from Simla by the mail-cart : 
gentlemen often travel by this conveyance, as there 
is a seat for one person beside the driver, and it is a 
Chogar, a long loose cloak. 
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much quicker mode of travelling. I had also the 
pleasure to meet Mrs. Blake again, who with her 
jmrty was staying with different friends till the next 
steamer. 

I thought the military cantonments very ugly; 
the houses being of kutcha, and the gardens not 
flourishing, ns it was a new^ station. The^ civil can- 
tonments, two or three miles off, were much 
prettier. Here, for the first time since leaVing 
Bengal, I saw a great many date-trdes. 

On the 16th of February the steamer arrived, and 
on order was issued that anyone who wished to go 
must be on board the next day at 12 o'clock. ^As 
all tlic carts had been engaf^d, ■! hired t;vo camels to 
carry my boxes down to the steamer; but they did 
not like the rattling of the boxes and became un- 
manageable, so the bearer called them “khrab- 
wallahs,” * and told the roan to take them away and 
bring donkeys in their stead. Next day I sent my 
baby and dhye in a dhoolie, and Mr. James drove 
me to the river, which was two miles off. Here I 
saw a small steamer towing a “flat.” These “ flats ” 
were intrbduccd byjljord William Bentinck, for coni- 
municaiion between Calcutta and Allaliabad: they 
are more comfortable and clean than the steamers. 
My berth was taken for me on board the steamer, by 
the manager of the relief fund at Mooltan. Every- 
thing was in confusion on board ; not the least order 
Khrab-walla]), cross or ngly fellow. 
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or method were observed. Mr. J araes having asked 
the captain to show me my cabin, he took me into 
'ivhat he called the saloon,” a dark, dirty place, and 
apologised for its untidy appearance, by saying that 
troops had broken iill the chairs and lamps, when 
coming up the river, and he had not had time even 
to clean it out: it certainly looked as though a 
company of soldiers ha<f had the run ” of it, from 
its battered, defaced appearance. The captain said 
that all the cabins were engaged, and pointed out a 
bench, abnut two feet wide, running round part of 
the saloon : “ This is your share,” he said, pointing 

to p, thalk line ijjiarking out about six feet of the 
bench, Avitlj my name chalked on it. I must say 
I was taken aback, even after ray experience of fort 
life ; for this space was ail the accommodation for my- 
self, baby, and dhye. A dirty, sail-cloth kind of 
curtain, separated my berth, froiyi that of another 
lady’s, and from the saloon ; and behind this curtain 
we had to sleep and perform our toilettes. ^Ir. James, 
having ordered his bearer to unpack my bedding and 
carry down some of my smallest boxes and stovr them 
under the bench, bade me good-bye. I then went 
on deck and found Mrs. Blake, and several other 
friends; also Mr. ^ladaine of the 3rd Europeans, 
who was wounded at Agra on the 10th of October. 
They Avere all, however, much to my vexation, located 
on flat I w'ent to see their cabins, which, though 
small, were better than those on the steamer. The 
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jiaasengers on the steamer were all strangers to me ; 
amongst them were two chaplains, and some officers 
of the 7th Fusiliefs, who were on their way hack 
again to England, having only been a few weeks in 
India. All the gentlemen had to sleep on deck, as 
there was no room fur them below. 

As the steamer had to stop every evening to take 
in a fresh supply of wood, we thus got a Avalk before 
dinner; and the gentlemen /sometimes went out shoot- 
ing ducks, geese, teal, and other water-fowl which 
abounded in the neighbouring marshes. The country 
w'as so flat, that one evening a party of us, out walk- 
ing, lost our way in the dusk ; till jit last, coming in 
sight of the funnel of the stevmer (a ^ponspicuous 
land mark in that flat region), we guided ourselves 
back. 

We frequently mot steamers coming up the Indus, 
and often with troops on board; and one evening, 
returning from our usual walk, we found a cheerful 
scene near the river. The soldiers from a steamer 
coming up, bad gone on shore to amuse themselves: 
many of them, having just killed a bullock, were 
cooking their suppers over fires ; this, with the wild 
groups of coolies running to and fro with wood, which 
was piled up in large quantities on the bank, formed 
a study fit fi)r Bembraudt. 

We halted for an hour or two at Mittun Cote, a' 
dreadfully hot, unhealthy station, situatkl the 
junction of the Chen&b and Jhelum with the Indus. 
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The river is much wider here, and there are little 
islands on which are built heathen temples. 

Oh the 28th we reached the sea, and as our steamer 
was not strong enough to breast the waves, wc had to 
cross on to another over a narrow plank. Wela^ at 
anchor all night at the mouth of the river, as the 
entrance to the harbour at Kurrachee is rather diffi- 
cult ; and at daybreak wc were off again and reached 
Kurrachee about noon, Wgan the bustle ojF 

landing ; which f<avc me much trouble, for my dhj e 
was a no'<«ice at traAclling, and 1 had her to take 
care of as well as the baby and luggage. 

Tha brigade-major, however, who came dow n for 
Mrs. Blake, Jvindly took me in his boat, and proini»cd 
to dri\c me to my friend’s house. We had to wait 
bomc time at the landing-place ; as a vessel which was 
anchored some way out was waiting for its cargo of 
Bandies, ready to take them to the Andaman I-lands. 
The sepoj 8, chained together in couples, and manacled, 
were coming down the 8t(*ps into the boats. They 
looked a wretched, miserable, dirty set. and the clank- 
ing of their chains had a dismal sound. The captain 
of their vessel, a Yankee, siud he would “ break them 
in.” They wore to clean out their “dens” or 
“ hutches ” on board, and eat bacon or anything, re- 
gardless of caste. Some people said that few w ould 
reach their destination, ns they suffer so much from 
sea-sickness and have such a devout horror of the 
“black water,” and have been known to mutiny 
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rather than go by sea from Calcutta to Bombay, or 
elsewhere. 

The Andaman Islands, a group of four islands in- 
habited by savages, in the Bay of Bengal, are so un- 
healthy, that thouglf the English tried to form a set- 
tlement there in 1791, they were obliged to abandon 
tJiem in five years. It was said that each sepoy was 
to be allowed a knife, to defend himself against the 
savages, and some food ; a^d if he beliaved well, his 
wife was to be sent to him in two y^ars. 

When I saw Kurrachee, I thought ^f the pro- 
phetic words of Napier. “ I see plainly, Kurrachee 
will be nothing, till a mole be made from the ]|^uiKler 
to Kamaree point : this mole \yll 1:)C ruinous, yet it 
will change Kurraohee from a mud-built hamlet to a 
large and flourishing city.” This has been done, and 
Kurrachee is now a ** flourishing ” town; and when 
the railway is finished and a direct communication 
with England by steamer started, it will become a 
place of great importance. The church here is a fine 
new one ; the town is large, and contains several 
European shops. The cantonments are just like the 
Punjab cantonments. The ** course” runs along 
by the side of the sea, and its termination is called 
Scandal point; ” as all the carriages stop there for 
their occupants to enjoy the sea breezes and talk. The 
surrounding country is bleak and unproductive. Ws 
were again too late : for the steamer going to Bom- 
bay was quite full, but I heard that another would 
start in a few days. 
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On the eveniqg of the 6th of March, Mr. Bavlm> 
eon drove me down to the harbour, which was some 
distance from cantonments ; and on our way be pointed 
out the place where the railway to Indore was* being 
marked \>ut The .steamer was anchored someway 
out, and it was not very pleasant to trust oneself to 
the mercy of a rough sea in a queer little boat, 
managed hy a crew of natives, who kept furling and 
unfurling the Sail in su(h an unskilful way that 1 
thought we should be capnsed every minute. 

The dhf e, who had never been beyond Umballah 
in her life, was dreadfully frightened. Mr. Baw- 
linson kindly ac^mpanied me on board, where I 
again met l^rs. Blak^ and her party, and Lady Hope 
Grant; her husband having lately been made a 
K.C.I3. 

We re&ched Bombay on the 9th of March, the day 
die overland steamer left ; and I thought of going to 
the Refugees’ House ; but, nut knowing where it was, 
went to the Hope Hall HoteL This was a most 
fatiguing day, from the difficulty of getting the boxes 
out of the hold, amongst the gesticulating and jab- 
bering natives, and then procurii^ a carriage. 

The harbour at Bombay is thought one of the 
most beautiful in the world. The entrance is between 
the Colabba and Caranja Islands, and there is a lofty 
lighthouse on the extremity of Colabba. Bombay 
ai^ars to be one of the most densely and variously 
populated cities in the world: it is thronged with 

X 
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English, French, Persians, Arabs, Jews, Portuguese, 
and natives from the different islands, besides the 
large native population of Hindoos, Parsees, liind 
Mahotomedans. 

This day it was path^icularlj cipwded, there being 
a fresh influx of people preparing to leave by the 
different steamers and stuling vessels. At the hotel 
I met Mrs. Blake, who had gone on shore earlier 
than I had; she was very ^xious to 'leave that day, 
by the overland steamer, but found it impossible. 
The hotel was so crowded that the proprietress said 
she had not a room to spare ; but she gave up her 
own room to Mrs. Blake, and to me a little , place 
screened off from the hall, which was. only just 
vacated ; she said that people were even obliged 
to pitch tents in the “ compound.” The next morn- 
ing I received a large packet of home letters, 
which had been sent to my agents; and most 
welcome they were, as I had not received any since 
leaving the fort. I was again worried with business, 
having agents to sec, letters to write to the " com- 
mittee,” money matters to arrange, and clothes for 
my voyage to see after ; and last, though not least, 
to persuade my dhye to go with me to England. 
Formerly people had large sums to pay before taking 
natives to England, as a security for their safe re-^ 
turn ; but now they are not considered so precious. < 

In the evening, Mrs. Blake, Mr. Maclaine, myself, 
f«d another gentleman, drove to the Botanical Gar- 
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dens, which are. very beautiful, and the scent of the 
tropical plants is most delicious. The drive was a 
vefy pleasant one ; everywhere the blue sea appeared, 
and date and cocoa-nut trees flourished ; the sea 
breezes contributing much to tlieir growth, 

Bombay is a most amusing town, having much more 
of native character in its buildings and inhabitants than 
Calcutta* The streets arc narrow, and thronged with 
motley groups of natives^ amongst which the Parsees 
are most conspicuous, with their curious head-dresses, 
about Avhicli they are very fastidious; these head- 
dresses are horizontal tubes of stiff card, covered 
with«silk of a jjeculiar pattern. Besides this head- 
gear they ^vear a white linen or cloth caftan, and 
loose, flowing silk trowsers of the brightest hues : 
scarlet striped with orange, and other gay varie- 
ties; with a cummerbund to match, and English 
boots or shoes of patent leather. The Parsees 
appear predominant in Bombay ; and many of 
them hold public offices. One day I went to my 
agents and asked to speak to the head of the firm, 
when an important looking Parsee appeared, and told 
me that since the death of the manager, he (the 
parsee) carried on business in his name. The Parsecs 
are immensely wealthy ; they drive beautiful English 
carriages and horses, and have splendid establish- 
ments; their houses being furnished with English 
and French furniture of the most costly kind ; chan- 
deliers, mirrors, velvet-covered couches, rich carpets. 
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marble tables, Buhl cabinets, pictures, bo<^8, pianos, 
and articles of vertu. Their gardens, too, are very 
beautiful, and kept up at a great expense. THey 
give splendid entertainments, and are particularly 
fond of iced champagne. Even thp humblest Parsees 
know English, and the rich have their children regu- 
larly instructed in it. The Parsee ladies are gene- 
rally richly attired in a chudda of the finest silk or 
gauze, wound round them this chudda is called a 
“ sari ” in Bombay, and is so many^yafds in length 
that it serves for a skirt as well as a veil. They wear 
a small bodice of velvet or silk, fastened with pre- 
cious stones, and drawers of silk, ^ or fine muslin ; 
their arms and ankles are covereci-with co^t'y bangles, 
and tlieir noses and cars pierced with jewelled rings. 

I was told that many of them are even richer than 
our merchant princes at home, and are very muni- 
ficent in their charities. They say the reason Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy gives such immense sums is, 
that he won’t be out-done even by the governor. 
Some of their names are very odd, and can never 
be mistaken ; many of them terminate in jeo : as, 
Cursetjee, Bomanjee, Ruitonjee, Luxmonjee, &c. 

The Parsee religion is very curious. Zoroaster 
was the reformer of the ancient religion, or rather 
the founder of a new system, which became the ‘ 
dominant fibith of the East, until the rise of the Ma- • 
bommedan power and the conquest of Persia by 
the Arabs in the 7th century, compelled the Per- 
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eians to abandon their ancient religion. Those who 
would noty fled to the deserts of Kerman, and to Hin- 
doostan, where thej still exist under the name of 
Parsces, a name derived from Pars or Fare, the 
ancient name of* Persia: the Arabs call them 
“ Guebers,” signifying unbelievers. 

The system of reljgion founded by Zoroaster 
teaches them the existence of an Almighty being, 
who created^ two archangels ; one of these, Ormuzd, 
remained faithftil to his .Creator, and is the source 
of all godd and light ; the other, Ahriinan, rebelled 
i^ainst his Creator, and became tlie author of all 
tile evil upon the earth. Ormuzd created man, 
and suppllad him Brith all materials for happiness ; 
but Ahrimnn introduced evil into the world. The 
Parsecs adore fire, light, and the sun, as emblems 
of Ormuzd, and kco[> a fire continually burning in 
their temples. They have a class of priests, called 
Magi. They carry their dead on biers, and expose 
them on lofty towers, called Parsi Dakhma, or Towers 
of Silence, until th(^ v ultures and other birds of prey 
have devoured the flesh, when they throw the bones 
into a deep well 

It was really quite a treat to visit the shops in 
Bombay ; the china dejiository was very attractive, 
with its carved ivory chessmen and jars, deliciously 
scented sandal wood boxes, inlaid and carved like the 
finest lace ; silver work fnta Dacca, and large china 
vases and monsters. Most of the shops are in the fort. 
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which is like a small fortified towu : the cathedral 
also is within the walls of the fort. The forti&sa- 
tions are extensive, and would require a large garri- 
son to defend them.. Near the sea the walls are 
very strong ; but the houses are lofty, and many of 
them built of wood, so that there is great danger 
of fire. In 1803, a fire did >hreak out in* the fort, 
and burnt many houses. 

The fort had a money-mhking look ; .most of the 
people seemed mentally adding up accounts, and 
all looked rich and flourishing. The burtiacan was 
guarded hy some highland soldiers, who looked 
strange with their fair faces and pictfuresque costume. 

We visited the famous caves of *Elephanta. 
Starting early in the morning, we drove to the 
« Bunder,” and then had a pleasant sail of an hour 
and a half. The bay is surrounded by a beautiful 
range of well wooded hills, and contains the islands 
of Salsette * and Elephanta. The blue water, dotted 
about with different sized vessels, and picturesque 
native boats with lateen sails, formed a beautiful 
scene. On landing, we ascended to the caves by 
a rude flight of steep steps embowered in trees. 
The caves are certainly most wonderM. The 
care temple is supposed to have been excavated in the , 
tenth century. It is l30 feet long by 110 wide,^ 

The ialMid of Saleette, in 1739, was in the pogaetston «f the 
Mahrattas, and separated from Bombay » it is now united by caoae- 
ways. 
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and the roof is the solid rock, supported by four 
rows of columns nine feet high. On the walls are 
carved, in high relief, colossal figures of Shiva and 
his wife Parvati. The cavc^ was agreeably cool 
and shady after the heat outside. Along the side 
are little cells, formerly inhabited by the priests. 

We h^fl some luncheon tables placed for the pur- 
pose. On our return we met a large school of girls, 
English an<} half-castes,* with their teachers ; they 
were all dressefi neatly ip white, but 1 noticed that 
thev had ho stockings on. 

A few days after our arrival in Bombay, Mrs. 
Blabt and Mns Shakespear went to stay with a 
friend of {heirs, th^ lion. Mr. Mallet, a Member of 
Council, and Mrs. Mallet most kindly invited me 
^also, thinking I should be uncomfortable at the 
crowded hotel. 

Their house was at Mazagon, about a mile out of 
town, and the drive to it lay through a bazaar and 
along the shore. The house is a most spacious 
and comfortable one, situated in a large ‘compound 
sloping down to the sea, and having a pretty garden. 
The sound of the waves and the fresh spray added 
beauty to the scene. The rooms were very large, lofty, 
and numerous, the drawing room was fifty feet long. 

The houses at Bombay do not look so imposing 
outside as those at Calcutta, but they are quite as lofty 
and spacious: they are mote like bungalows with 
thatched roofs, and only one story high. Instead 
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of residing in the town, as at Calcutta, all the * 
Europeans, tuid rich Parsees and natives, life 
either at Maz^n, Bycullah, or Malabar Hill ; and 
some have houses in the hills, about fifty miles 
fix>m Bombay, where they spend the hot months ; 
but the climate of Bombay is not nearly so oppres- 
sive as that of Bengal, and thpre is almost, always a 
fresh breeze from the sea. The houses are most 
richly furnished with whito marble, and„a wood that 
grows in the neighbourhood, something like ebony ; 
and much of the furniture is English. * 

On Sunday we went to a beautiful new churcK at 
Bycullah, built of a fine white stone. The blsl^)p 
preached. 

The drive from the Mallets’ house to the fort was 
very amusing ; we often stop{)cd in the bazaar, when* 
returning from a drive in the evening, to have the 
carriage lamps lighted. The gaily dressed crowds of 
natives «id brilliant lights were very pretty. 

The spirit shops are very attractive to the natives; 
the liquors being pot in the window in beautifully 
Gtdoured jars, over which gay lamps are suspended. 
The natives make toddy from the date trees, which 
abound in Bombay, and for each tree they pay a tax. 
They climb these trees by cutting notches in the 
trunk, and then hang up earthen vessels to collect 
the dropping juice, whitdi they afterwards ferment ; 
they also naake m intoxicating drink from rice. The 
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wells at Bombay are very pretty, and being mostly 
surrounded by motley groups of natives bearing 
lai^ jars and earthen vessels on their heads, and 
bheesties filling their capacious mussaks*, they look 
picturesque. The .Esplanade “before the fort runs 
along the shore ; it is a wide mid extensive green, 
like the Maiddn at Calcutta, and affords pleasant 
drives. A band plays twice a week, and every 
evening it is • thronged^ with people riding and 
driving. Hire, too the inhabitants turn out at a 
certain h^ur, forming a curious medley of dress, 
language, and nations. 

Tl\p Parsees, jzonspicuous with their unbecoming 
head dresse|, are dotted about in groups, sitting on 
small pieces of carpet, eating and chatting with one 
^mother ; the richer ones, lolling back in their luxu- 
rious carriages, looking the personification of case and 
self-satisfaction, drive about bowing condescendingly 
to the Europeans, whom they always pass with a 
dash. 

On the Esplanade, rows of tents are pitched called 
the “ Strangers’ Lines,” which can be hired by people 
who prefer this mode of life; or, as is constantly the 
case, when the hotels are full. These tents are very 
large and comfortable, and contain several compart- 
ments used as sitting, sleeping, and bath rooms. 
•Heib, too, in the season, people often erect bunga- 


Mttssak, a goatskin for canTiug water. 
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lows, which they remove when the rains begin ; as 
the sea often overflows the coast. 

The public builiiings at Bombay are not so finS as 
at Calcutta ; and the governor’s house is at Pareil, 
some miles out. The town hi^l and church at 
Bycullah are handsome buildings, and there is also a 
comfortable club house at Bycullah, and a race 
course. 

The steamer we were t 9 leave by was an extra 
one; put on in addition, on account of the great 
number of passengers waiting to proceed tp England, 
many of whom had been in readiness some time. The 
Relief Fund gave us free passages, and a sum of money 
for an outfit; these passages .were giyen by the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, to*the managers 
of the relief fund, at a reduced rate. Tlwj passage vid 
Bombay is not so expensive; mine, including the 
nurse’s, only cost 150/.: whereas, in coming out to 
Calcutta, a rcsen’cd cabin for two had cost us 300/. 

A few days before we left, Colonel Greathed came 
to dine at the Mallets. lie spoke of the battle on 
the 10th of October, and asked us if we were not 
very glad when he so opportunely arrived at Agra, 
only just in time. 

On the 18th of March the "Oriental” w.os to 
leave, so we bade good-bye to our hospitable friends,' 
and drove down to the Ajiolio Bunder ; when finding* 
the steamer had not yet come round, we put off an a 
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boat; and were soon on board. Only those who have 
been on board a large vessel can know the bustle 
and confusion that goes on at first; and how soon 
people settle quietly down. We were a very pleasant 
party ; and many^ who had &>me down the Indus 
with me were on board. 

We sailed in the evening, and the moon which had 
just risen* cast a soft flood of light over the clear blue 
sea, and the white bouses and green trees of Bombay 
sloping dow*n the water. I had soon taken my 
last look qf India, and its myriads of people, — most 
of whom are black at heart, — its burning sun, and all 
the ^cnes of horror I had witnessed. 

We had^a prosperous voyage, but had to wait a 
week in Egypt; which, however, gave us the pleasure 
of seeing the pyramids, the bazaars, for which Cairo 
is celebrated, the petrified forest, Heliopolis, and 
other relics of this interesting land, which never can 
be surpassed or equalled in beauty, wonders, and 
grandeur. 

At Alexandria, I parted with great regret from 
Mrs, Blake, who had been my kind friend and fellow- 
suflTcrer since the 14th of June, 1857. She was 
going vid Marseilles to Paris. 

On the 26th of April, 1858, the ** Ripon” arrived 
"at Southampton, where I was met by my father, and 
I again stood on the shore of dear old England; 
which, if I did not kiss, I embraced in my heart 
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Ah ! thought I, you who dwell in this land can 
never value enough the privilege of living in a 
country where freedom reigns in deed as well as in 
word, where Christianity is universal, and which is 
ruled by a sovereign, who sets te all her subjects a 
good and noble example. 
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are hy turns l>ewildcved with horror, stung to tale, bat it also exhibits a man patient under ad - 

tierce indignation, and melted to tears > vorsUy, and looking to the 14od and Father of us 

We have here a tale of suffering such as may have all tat guidance ana suppui^."— Fc/eeftc Becieir. 
bofji equalled, but never surpassed. Tlieso real "Among the stories of hnir'lireadtli escapes in 
adventures, which no ofTort of tlie iinaglnatiou India this Is one of the most interesting and 
ran surpass, will find a sympathising puhlle.**— touching.’’- Nrottiwer, 

A th4t7UBum. m A fascinating nttlo book.”— A’afionaf Retirv, 

“Mr. Edwards’s narrative is one of the most A very touching ntrrative."-7^r<. Gore//r. 
deeply interesting epis<idoH of .a story ofw'hich "Noaceuuutof it can do it Justioo.”- G/obr. 
theleast striking portions cannot Ikj read without • 


The Chaplains Narnative of the Siege of 
Delhi, By the Rev. J. W, •Rotton, Ciifqjlain to 
the Del III Field Force. 


Post 8i «, with a Plan of the City ernr? Skye Works, price IUa. C(ft cloth, 

” Mr. Rottnn's work commends itself to us as a ; author is a slucffre, hardworking, mul generous 
clear, succincc, and most instructive narrative of < tnindedman, and bis work h 111 bo must aeeeptahli* 
the siege of Delhi. It brings vividly before us the to the fViends and relations of tlie mauy Cbnstian 
srenesnud dreml realities of railimry life tii the I heroes tvliose fate It tells, and to a^hosc later 
encampment before the lieleaguered city, ami | hours it all udos.”—/y«r<iMW'. 
makes ns familiar with many iuUrc'>tirig eveoH ■ ”A book u liioh has \ nine as a oaroful narrative 
which find no place In the usual miUtary d. - liy an c>e wliness of one of the most stirring 
spatchos.”— Obserrcf. episodes of the Indian r.^nipaign, and Interest as 

“ We shall rejoloe if the ' Chaplaiii’a Narrative ' an earnest record by a Uhristlan minister of 
re-wakens attention to the uicompitrable merits some of the most touching scenes which eiiu come 
of the army of Delhi ; and ue think it is well cmI- under observation.”-' L/ferarv Oazrttr, 
culattHl to (in BO, being a simple and touching i “The spcoiaiity of Mr. Uot ton's nan at Ive eon- 
statement which bears the imuroSN of truth in sists in h)s festlmoiiy, not to the n;rkless valour 
every word. Ji has this advantage over the oe- of our men when actually under fire' of that we 
counts which iiaveyet bi'enpuhlished, that it sup- hardly iv<|uirc to be rciniudud; but In his com* 
plies some of those personal nue.ctiotus uiid lucmoralloii of their steady consrancy anil eii- 
iiiinute details w'hieh bring the evmits homo to the duraur.^) under privation, and tlu- spirit of 
nTiderstaniJiiig.”--A)'Ac»«7v(i/i. reUgloiis earncKtneas ai Inch atlko inspired elfort 

'"ThcClmplaiu’s A'iiirri.tivc’ is remarkable for in fhe Ih ld, and rosignallou on the deathbed.”— 
Its picturos of men in a moral and religloua aspect. Press. 

during the pnigresa of a hamMslng siege and "A close record of the events of the siege, by nn 
when' snddehly stricken liown by the, eneny or eye witness.’ — 

disease. . . . The Imok coutnuis many aner- ” The millmry operations arc detailed Arltiiclear- 

dotey CYhlhiting human uaiurc niider trying cir- ness, and the most conspicuous deeds of beroisin 
cumstances, ana not unr,iV(mrabiy atuuditm the are tulLy described. Me lutve several deathbed 
test; tt presents a picture of the eoeiai and scenes.’ —J?co«o»aisf. 

pliysiCttl evi!*i the gallant army of Dellii hod toen- "Theso imges are fdll of matter which cannot 
counter, and it wm) exhibits the incessant nature fail to Interest a large number of readers of all 
of the attacks made upon the key to its posiMon.” classes/'— GfoPr, ,, 

—Sipectator. “Poriiaps the most complete account of that 

“A plain unvarnished record of what came ' great Tnllflary operation which has yet appeared.” 
under a Field Ohaplain’s daily observation. Oar i — Oriffc. • 


77ie Crisis in the Punjab , By Frederick 

Esq., C.S., Umritsir. 

Post Svo, with Map, price Is, ^d, ,,, 

"The ^ Is fiUl of terrible interest. The nor- i "C^ofthe 

ss-uW*?? s,"’»'3ri,ssi *sa» 

MeonosStsU I 

A ' 



SMXTTI, T3LI>KK -A^UsTO CO. 


NEW W^ORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Continued, 

Might Monthfi Campaign agaimt the Bengal 

Sepnifs^ chirwq the Muftinf^ 1857. J5y Colonel Geoiioi: 
lioLJiCHli’ii, C.15., Bengal Horse Artillery. 

With Plans. Post Swo, price 7v. 6rf. < 'hth. 

"rol.'Bontcliiflr lion pivtn n ii^ht maiuj fmi iriimncptoTiKtOwn attlono nndnpifrwithholtlinc; 
and forrlhln Rtatcmuitol r\tuti< UMdtlif iHthi pniiKf lio n tho ftnil ml iltpUm or otIirM Crtitr 
wiUdPiivo innrli phasura and lu&trutlion fioiit pho iraVlv liCMirp to V inoretlian v(iv 

ysprufes ’ Atheunum % Miipdfltianv arqnaiiiUd with the rise and piO' 

■(ol Koiiuiiwi d<MPihos tl\p vnnun^ OPPia- pu bh of the rehi Ihoii mav conaider their studUn 
tion<i with H modtai lomptfnliu kh of si If an i tmidete until ihf v heio road ( ol Hoiirihier Ihi 
plonains and na i in na tht lUni nm Iv at \ loin tiioili cuKraMd p'uiia fioni the Culoiiola o .. 
M hioli tlip> ai I nurrali d —f itet at v Oust 1ti ski It hts i onfi r *Mimi Innal \ aluo up »n life i onti i- 

ttl Hoiiii iuoi 111 it s Ills alMiihtii s 111 a ftvi hu*'ioii to llio IP ruluio ol the Indian wai ' 
nnd Krari fill ni iiim^ uu\< i /luiicf uii iiiuhu pio Lt uin 

Nnrratwe of , the Mission from the Coeemor- 
(ieiural Jwfut to tli** Court of ^4r(t iu 1855. With 
Notices of lift' (\>untr,^, Go\ eriuiipiit, and People. By 
(\ri\Tj| IIlmo ViLP. Bonoal Enoineers. 

Impnutf '^lOy inlh J1 VYitfis ( IJ (ofouud). "»0 'll wfs, and 4 Mups, Pltyanily 
tumnd in iloih, u tih (fiUndtjtSy pnu If. 12^ Of/. 

\ St Ii)i*\«liun 111 i ' « IS f'-di no (1 thui<« tMiKuilh of fht luiUtiilio^ an i i nl' 
SiK I u 1%K Is III I 111 timisl^ i iiu I iitfi tail UM in tlinnsili tit foi tin hpeciuati tie 
nil nil' N lutitul in itoilt it is illn>liii*(u tin im up ih t iia'iii ot tin Him ns stili 
ii M h( ml till' (I « Ir iliit uiHHldtte Hill Iv 1 ill 1 111! s] U iidoiti ol 1 1u r input nutuiusBjro * 
nils I ilniin I lint I lilt iri jis Sjuiafot 

\i« tail loil itni )i < II Slit iHdi/>ili*i ntiMi i ipi iiti 'N n'l 1 1 tin t irt iintion < f Mic spicndi 1 
I tlnsh^iili Hit lull in I IS i |iit mi ri ll i liiim lifuti us liMSiiiuilodhini'^i lfcrihelii)> airs 

I null 11 II ( It f Ik II St itiTfM iii^ di I Ills ttloHuh pic Irdhini 'ii iIImIiuii tihsiitiii 

• 1 \m I 1 I Mil tiiii Is ittf 1 m I sstsHtmriiif list mil Inlltsl sfiimiil Hat 

I i)iiii ^ii'i Its In I'f'i' I' III ntifnt i inis o\ci 1 r> a kui n 1 1 tl < \\\hu ifa./i<at and 
'Mnihli,( <( lilt *lni whiiti is (In mini hiitnito litiit kiiitiu it^uai cl tin .flobt thi 
lulu t (lisMtn i II jjt 1 IS i list III fti hi ntiii tin... lonsiiniti ms and W(.ll*TviUtcu work 
ti Ml lit 11 III ( ^iiito SI n II ( s iswiUti (1 ( nituii tuli mil ) III udoipintiust while 

II Ilf) t iiiiilKUi Ml till hint Ml mid i luituil 1 tin pul tn il ot luanist ui.ri ipliii mid inei* 

tiu. til (HIM . . Ills <1< (iiitKii it till St (hint It mllhi imlisptnHald'' ■^J.jumntr, 


The Aniohiographg of LutfiiUah, a Mohame- 

(lou Cl ufh /Hint, nith op Aciount of Jm VWif to Jjugfand, 
l^Alited l)v E. B. Ea-sTWICK, Esq. 

yViinl J'lhtHiUy Sftall Post hio, Prue 5jt. cloth. 


'Thank lOu AJinishi 1 itrillnh KIirip ' ttf 
liHK M'nd i MU* >1 >1 I itii w Id 1 nil I I’chdil ' 
loiii ddidituiOH aio mill (uihiis ihani u iit 
uwRn 1(1 I >iiii h< k IS I hii llv oinking 

for ita ffeniiliii lu ss Ih si i> willful in 

ItN (loitt^ f 1 St na noit of iiiidi i ilaiiduiK t f tin 
ludtnii msiintatKiii Iho adit utnicst t Muusiu 
I ii'-riillaii liowtiti «tiniii(< an of It *s 1iiUi< s( 
than liiM \iawa and oiuui iin IIk ttist ullsna 
rhii‘fl> ul ail Individual (in < thois present f i as 
aii|/*p ProtiHhui 1 (slittiK lius dono a Lintotul 
set in ( In innkliia known this vultiul \ lulunn 
Athena nm 

i((nd lilt \ iluinos (fti ml md i thus mi 
Imu iln ns V I tta (hiiotulii \ I and > on will t i 
lint tin daisui fl Sbloni I (< and th i atht Mil 
rest ol itsionimioi supirhii'i (« ni I itmlhli s 
book. Ihnianik to be a) | ii( lati il inti iho it ad 
nBWitJto first to the tnsi pam htam i 
ywybli a reQuiikslih h kiK \1u Iniio n (o- 
btommuitfii ftbuintaiii I of Lnelishtnou, i romh 
|n«8i WM(4WBtfHiS I biiliil Asiatioaaiid Mahonu- 
. . . Astho siitobloKiaihv 
iif ■ iliiifiTlWllwp Ih in Itself sinful ulr i 

flmiwslloiis of nil iM- ! 



I This IS til ^osllP^t and most orkinsl work 

I that It has ht»eii our mn d foitiino to iiiiii with for 

II nj It uearsciorv Iricoof luin*ainobtsinaiup 
n cmiiit ot thofoplliuni and doiussot the author 
llu whoh tom of ila book tin. tuin of every 
theucht, the assuolutinn of ideas the allastons, 

, uii nil fiesh to the LiiRltshiendei It opens up a 
I iiivv Kin and mini mil la* ahtontsliod to flful 

I huw I U h n M 111 It 18 I lit fiillah is hi no means an 
oiduiau Hjioi niu n t fins i u« 1 lerjr thiUR 

w hit h i oninhuti s 1 1 i?li e asm i^’U uadi t stiuidluff 
>r tin ilmuut.r (>f oiu iiidinn s ilntctsibol im- 
jortanu 111 tils I I ut loiisidii Jutfullshs 
I autiihiowi i|)v a hssvalu oh tiiamu uturmic 
I It .nws t )( 11 1 w mil ill ns it tin tharaoter 
' m 1 m ( ll mil* ll h if III MMiiies ^( nonn*t 
' i ids I 1 ant lo lutol i annplii reads like a niix- 
tiiif id tin lift and tiluntuic of til Idas, w ith 
tliiisdor tin ihmtikndnis , ] wry one 

who Is until St d 111 ihi lit Sint stato of matteis 
in In lln <1 oul 1 itad Lutmilnl) s ow ti account of 
hituHtU amt his upoph , w wiP ns then peculiiu 
aid Riiiiinl ledlUR towards the Veringees. - 

"It Is itndnhlc, instructtvo ami entortaimiiR, 
and It IS most ci editable Iti Itsaut hot.' — oaf ui day 
JJeefoie 

"Ah an atitobtograplo the book toverj curious. 
It bears the strongest rcsenihlaiioe to tm Blaanf 
fvuytlilug w e hat e ever load.' HStpscrofor. 

7 
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NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST- 

Contuiuefh 

Life and Correspondence of Lord Metcalfe. 

By JouN WiujAM Kiri;. 

New and Cluap Edition, m 2 Voh . Small PnttSro, v ith Porttaitj ptice ICs. cloth. 

** loidMetrklfc jHiisesRoli\*iR(M(lnian (mi.or pusiut ilu\ This mvmd iditon han several 
tiimtiei ol iiiakiiis; hiniMlf uitunintid with the hf Mi pissa^tesol lii^h now flist insnled 

nativi rhai irtei, and r estiimiiinu iil fiumainouK loiil HoUulleH pipt in, iii whkh hi^ 

value thu uatnro of the (nniK lu vhiohgni cleai ptiHneucn of the dantuis that thrmtenod 
Indian puHNeRsiouN w CIO hold audulthr present our Lndtaii (UipireiM lein iikuhl> shown Both in 
tune wee nu value uiorebmhlv the fcreal prtu t teal si/oandpnoflfthnnnu oditiun leaicietitlDiiuovu- 
difccnmiDeut of one whi)s(> luituiii it was to hi ineut on the onxniul work -Ltonumtal 
lanobednt bv tiu sunerllitU heeanst he lielievod * Mi KaveNlifeuf Lmd MiteulU i<«nworK ttM) 
m the 111^*11 Itv of uiu liidmn empire Soini well known to iintM an i xti iidial nutu i hiiMIutu 
addilions which havf been made to the present is eomethitiit to Ihi said fm thiN i< inihlicatluii It 
vuluines, plaeein a Mtruiu liuclit the bajnuiLy and is an tdirion leviiud with (ire and liidirment 
vuodHcnHe of lord Metodfo . Tlu picmiit Ml Kavi Iion jiidiMoiiKh i mdensid Hint piution 
deiiinii 1 toi a lu w editioiiiH v Hiittli leiit cu itmt ii of Iiin (IKiiiivI woil whu h i elates to the niiltii 
datioiiof II uoik wliiih Ills aliiii li iki ipud the c iiki ol the i(iint Itidi in stati siiiun Aiiotliei 
b^inst nnk vinoim hiojtraphusoi the.<ivHl iiinn iiupio imiiit in thi wink will In loutid in tbi 
of modi rii tlmea -0/ s^ri t » niii'im niati m if l li it p ii l si itnuc fintli I ord Mi t 

“A ntvi an I It VIS* d (dUi III of the lift (fou lalf svk wsotlU* i»si c iiritv ol oiti Indian t iiii in 
of till ((rentest and pins st iniii tha* tvii aid I Flu insi<iiiit\ u Uidi east ii eIoj ti ovtr Muti alh h 
111 JTovir 1114 liidta lln mu iilitnm not ouli pii Intioiis hui lain l\.uifull} veiitied hv the 
plivds I veiv uisinietiM link witlin tin ir i h of cviiiIm >i is,' Ufoh/ 

a iMi lit I iiiiiiihtu ul laiKoiis hiil tonl iiiis iiiw ,\ ini i U iini ovui t htion of ( tit of tin most 
nittiiol i< utmost Ml 111 and mil M st i uiu int i sti i )ii i il hi i t lin s m i i zlisii 
Om ul till luoet valuahlo hiu^iaphus ut the hi ii ii< ^att mul I ni u 


The Life and Corres^rntdenee of Sir John 

Malc’ulm. (Ll’.J3. By Jons Willivu Kiir.. 

Tuo 1 vluiiKs, ith Pot On /. Van 'iOs » 'ntl 

Dm hinEiaphv isiiildi with iiit(i(‘l ml s| ti it < 1 Vrihiir W i Ih sli viiiii t hi 0114 i f hi hook * 

iiirn III itiun d SI I vault h pvriiMdhv lhi mi — „ 

di 111 ot 111 hail blot IV iiid sin t 1 (iiunuiio il i> ..liiv (um ihii m tiiutivi reiuiinir 
iLstll lotiu Eiunai i( uhi ithi mm Htifu n*a/ Jintf t 

Uin of tin I list iiitui >11114 ol lln 1 cfiit \ v vul B h i iiHihri 11 to ur JinlMri 

hmziiilius of oiu iftiat liiduiu btitiuiuii - hint 1 Mi it >r 1 m ri I tstrnul tiiillul 1 

A it on if her m d mu i i ni > 1 1 Unii t< tin lusloiv if 

‘ Fills hiMik d( NCI VI s to pRitif iputi intlipopii But mi Ini 1 \itf (Jt ofir/i/h tim 

bin ty u inch 11 vas the e kI fHtiin f Mi Jo'i 1 * Mi Kiiv « hi i^iaiiKv U itoun i r mtrihution 

Maliolni 1 xiiju/ 1 til ih r ik 1 1 ii n to tin hstoivtf iiu 1 (inv and doiiniuoii in ilie 

* Ml isavc h iH loi d 1 in 11 n nils viii niid bn ln>t tiU iwi lli im mi nnl ot out of Ihosi vvisi 

uTittru an inr* rt siiiu nvri HIM 0 1 islv ilius oil lir.o h util imiiwliis (rnr/v aim pi m 

trvi d with I iliuhh I > urn H kjamiutr ii h li iv iiitl 1 iii;> iiid 'lull hi it sh iir lo- 

• Till re an a n»s»at man mil ids oi Eciiti il tuht h mu 

ntriist ID thfsi vuJuiika Not a litth of iht 


The J*ar.see>i; their Ifintori/, fteVujioa, Allanners, 

and Ciistojn,s, By DosMnioy Fiumjei:. 

PosiSco^pmt M)>.<lofh. 

"Our anthor'a iwci mil if the miiei lift oMbe “An ii(ipii>ili nddilmn to i ur Ktimtiire ft 
PoiKeis will be uud viili iiir lost / nii/Itnu ^vin ini inn uion whuli iniinv will hi eiud to 
A very CM miia vid vm i written rnok.bv m iia'cf hm lul'v 4 itiieii d toKi ilur, and fuimed into 
youiiE P'Viaii, on the r i iimis and ruNtuuie ol anliutMly whok -Lionviniut. 

JUS own 1 ai e - A atn/nal Miiun. { 


Snf/gestions Towards the Future Government 
' of India, By Hiiiiura MAK1I^LA^. 


Second PJdHton Dnay 8to, piue 5s cloth. 


"As the work of an honest ahlowilfir tUu 
SuEEestions Tre will w irtliv of aftnitiun uni iiu 
ilouht tb< y wilt trr m rally h( duly uppi i • mu d 
Ohufnei 

“Uinuine honest utteiancts of a clear, yonud 


I II Ic 1 8l indiiiL, neltbi i obHciired nor enfeebliHl by 
ptitv pifJmlK ur piiHiiiiul HiiUNbueiiH. Wcoor- 
dhillv iKomniiiid nil who are lii Ma»e9i otthd 

I I util 11 pi 1 uni uud icporuM thdWl Bail*/*-' 

Oattif Ae*». ^ 


British Rule in India, By IIabbie? 

Siifh Thousand. Price Sa. t^d, cloth. 


“A good eompenditm of » Buk}FCl.'’~ } “A cuootnafe tmA 

NationolJUOien, i Leottcr. 

V A reliable clae8*book for toaiBlijatloii to tito tft 





RMTTir, J3X-T>T2I? ^ism CO. 


NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 

Contmvjed. 

The Defence of Luchnow : a Staff-Officer’s Diart. 
By Capt. Tiios. F. Wilson, 13 th Bengal N. L, Assistant- 
Ad j iitant-Gcneral. 

Sbiith ThoumwJ. li tth Plan of the Rtsidcncy. Small post 8wo , price 2s. hd. 

' l nadoinod ikud BimnU Ihnsloiv U itfwilltn- t the nat urr of thiit un len(ronnd oontpst upon the 
If <).« ail t loqiu at onL 1 Ills is a uairatiit not to • KHfllufAihiohllio faleotthoboiLai^iiorcdKairisun 
N laid down until the last Imi haw tjii ii retui i spt riail> di pendPd Ljcamnier. 

LtmtUi i VI I commtn I the Staff Officer a Diaiy for its 

lilt St 111 Offiier'a Pian is simple and brief uuuMtentatioua ri latiuii of facta, recorded svitlia 
aiuniasaspifial iiitcinat iiiasniiuii as iti^Ivtaa dixiet of dtbtinctuesa that louches for the au> 
lulUi ai count Uitii wo have plaowhon si n of thentintr of tin writer's statement " --Prew 
Ihosb oiu rations nliliii wni tin rliul liiinian 1 ho St it[>Offir« i supplies o\ ict military Infor- 
inovns ofbuhH ion t i onr rmnds in linlmn matlunw ithl>iL\it> auudiatuiLtni sa Creu<»e. 
IlieblafI Ollltci Inini^hoiin tons bi hisd^laili 

Tiger Shoot nuj, in India. By Lieutlnant William 
Rkt, 23 tli B(inil)a> N. f. 

Sup( M^ilh 1. if tht lllatts tn iliiomadtihoyiQpJi f. riot! . 

Ih s< ad\<utius-t Id ii itandsf im lu^e an \ti\ \alnvbl< nofiRsnncs to tlu nariatito 

I I ut, a rl >pni(fd Iff 1 I in >1 iplis t ill is Ifni haic uritidtiltil Npirit and fiesliiiesa 
ill iln n II liki tin \ 1 1 lu Inti n hh istl isint 

I iliin^ iiH ttiiv iM I 1 t s| till ti iiviiiiMils t ao>d toinnn ul wild spoil iliouudtng lit 
\\ hi I I t t I 111 h I I iH ill AdMiilnit iiid hands mnK illiiHti itisl with 

\ I iiktiiN )i isut I I 1 iiiMiini s r lUntid ilatis fioiii *>()ntid disntii. by tin. 

I II ii'M\aial*h« i-o n^ >1 hit.Ke(i uu l luitiiia nntlu luttnum. 
in Ivnji I mil ili twilM <lii in litlio.ri iplib 

t • 

The Commetre of’ India inth Knrope, and its 

I'llUttiil tJj/'ti'ti. U\ H. A. luMxo, Esq. 

/'os/ ptuf 7s 6</ tloth, 

M li\i_sM IK IS I nt < t iimiiitli 1 tuUly b 1 oftlu it<.trpssaii(lM(isMtnd<.sofl ur iprm 
Ml < 1 11 hi 4 Miiji t It IS i In'*! 11 (I hull I III with fnlia J tononust 


I'icirs and Opinions of lirigadier-Oieneral 

< JL Lditod l>v (-.qrtam IjLwis Piillv. 

Jhmy ^iOf pine V 2 s cloth. 

the stun snm 111 \ww* ml li ft I |int i , n «(uiintan i with tin ‘\uws and Opinh na if 
1 nun mil liiilliisw ikvt nhl nniainlatti ill m > inniril T u d>. ( (obe, 

until I lilt I 111 nnisl II ti s I nt < miinc It ii n< if Ihstbiru'^ ii k ilUuit and suldii riy hook M'lt 

mill ixpiii nil til > iiiilhoiitt tint ni doulih Xiitmish in its bilf (iniftdiiipt tii its itipitil 
sul itilih and aunt tlu nisid i tti tt hi4»s k nsi and in its ileMdiduoHii to proft ssi »iial 

Int IS and imlit I tans Vim h lumii and the public amid Iht biMik sltunld lie 

llu liUts in this botk itti w nth ImVine n( HtmnlMiln all u no are Inin i sit d in the ihniceuf 

Iflln lesdn di lusiotaki n p t p intt Iln int tni » ’tn ti nmtiit loi liidii. - 

111! 1 ih lain I d a yuat man Ul him miki 


Papers of the late Jjord Metcalfe. Soleftinl and 

EcUteil liy J. ^V, Kaii. Jnmyhio^pn < Jt*\. 

V\i com rut lid this xohime lo all ptisoiiK \ h I siMtulnthc tniouiti fajh losnphual statt small, 
hkt loslmlj Mute pamiH in uhi h tin in ulhal No iudnui lihi iij slumlil bowithoutU -Prc»*. 
sruao of a man of tin n oi 1 1 is Joiiint t tin | 


The Life of Mahomet and flistonj of Islam to 

tius Jhgiva. lly Wiliiam MriK, Esq., Bengal 
Civil Service. Tmt volumes hvoj pme lUs. thtk. 

the I it rMnot fhiMo be noKOilr peruMd hr all pot sou# 
»tl4 I hig^^^auy prelnustoustuhisWnoai HuouiedRU.* 




•WO'RK'St 3»TrBX.ISirTST> IJA' 


MR. BUSKIN’S WORKS OK ART. 


The Elements of Drawiny. 

Second Edition Ctoirn 8t o, IViih Jllust/alwns dtau n hy the Atdhor, 
Ence 7 s, 6d,, doth, 

‘ i he nilns M e rleai Ir and fttll v laid don n , aim! i oadlniz foi any one wlio n tehee to reSne hie per ■ 
the earlier exert leee alwaj h eondut ii e to tho*{ nd enptiotiH of natural eoenoi i , nud of ita worthieat 
hj eimpte and unembarraasiiifir im ane Tht trhule aiilstio tepiaennlatione — >ro«oiNTaf 
\ oliime la full of livelineM “ •ipeetatitr * Orumalluithia ticatlae la, it t aunot fall to ie 

“ WedoaethiabooknithafLthnKihat, thouieh nt once inatrurtiie and augijoettvt 
nothing aiiperaedoa a miiatei , yet that nu etndent Gazette 

ofartahouidlaunehroithnithout thlanorkoaa Ihe moat naeltil and piartical book on tht 
oompana AtkenieHtn . anblict \i hich haa ei er oume under our uottco. - 

** ft n ill be fbnnd not onl% an invaluable artinl- 
Bition to the atudeut, but asrroeahle nmliii^ti uctii c 


Modern Painters, Vol. > lY 'On Mountain 

Beauty. 

Impel ml 8tvj, viih Thiity-Jm Ulw-^Uaitons inqiaiid oo Stulf and 
110 U oudeutSf dninn hy tlu Author , Vntt 2 L 10^. ( hdh . 

'’I'he preerntioinmc o| Mr Uu^kin e fbibniate un nrtiet He la an uiiMiue man both anuiu 
woik tioits chulh ‘f in milt iin m<uui and aitiat'tutKiunt iH —i^putatoi 
di<icnB<iM ai hinrth tlu pnnmph a HIM hr I m thi lh( ionrUi vthimt brIuKe IjimIi atoiti «l 
pleHNiire ne aori\« finni mountauis aiil then I nondiona elotiiienir fimf anlpHtuiit hHinii 
plttoiKilrrpKM iitatun Ihe Mrivul ii brant ri tume ami a ibib d>s)innti ti ^mh i 

me Htile, the luinli «<\miRtlH uith ill foima if unto le i nntuuHl lavsieMum U< adda to oi i 
natmiil lovelinehs llu piofuninn of hie ilhistin atuioofku u Itdar and enj v\ m n 1 lAiuhr 
tloiisfnim irroHiitibk nlti actions -DaituSeat Mr IwihkhikHliu i (.si eloqiu ut and Ihotuli • 
tuneiderrrl n<« Htnlhistinii hrlun thiaiatlu iMaktiiinauiiUr ( n nattiM »n )ti» telaiion niih 
most icuinrknbh iihichMi Uusi in liasic tiaanc 1 un imltluiu >>1 potent intliu net hvtheiHii t 
riu platraaivd nurdiutsnii pnfusi andinelulr \ ntti,SiutiHte ah iin this c >iin iv i in lauat 
niinui )us dim* iws of muniil un fnen hv tlu \a( a I litxui 
iiithoi, ivlnch pi ncMr lviiaklnt« 1 <w itiiUi 


Modern Painters, Vol. III. Of Many Thinys. 

till Eofhiun J/lu^ltaltons diaun hy tlu Atuhoi^ and inqmvul on Sud 

Piui Jibs, ihlh, 

‘ Jvnv no uh iw al it lutiiif oi portii icbkicnfnl It the hUhftKl and inrst etiil iiij; 

oi tlu slorj (f hum It tf\rir|)minT ri<j> «mt (ilUtur ol ilu aiitboi »• Hblhtitts that bus y« f 

\i ho has H tinitP r t htti ituK or pinlosophi mil brtu piiihll»>bid hrivUt 

llnd Komethinir th It is f i hnn in thla loiitntf ' * Ail it lei to ho boped will icaci the book for 

Wntminstti Knuv theuiiMUis llu vulTl tliid it uell uerthacurefnl 

•*Jlr Riiaktii la in i ssrssinn of n ileat and pctnaal -satvrdujfllfvieu 
penetrating mind h« la i idenlablv piactlr U 1 1 * IhiHU oik la einim nth suggostne full < f non 

hie fUndatnrnrtl Idea full of tin dtcusi tlioii|.litH, of hrttUant drseilptions of aotiierv, 
'aeveromo for all that MPfais to him beiutilul anil ePMiiunt nioial apphrntiou of them 
andhtlv His stile is aauannl iltm bold larv Qfnirtfi'vJteiuN 

Mr {Cnakiti la oue of tlu llrst viiiurs if tin Mi Huskiii Iuih dchencdli non for htmadl a 
da> fitnomst, pinrr in llu llrat lunk of modi rn uiitera upon 

'’Ihe preMTit \oliinic iieucd ns a liftran th< tlu on of the flue ni la oAr/refu Zhrnfie. 


Modern Painters. V oh. I. and 11. 


Imperial 8t>o. VvL 5lh Edition , 18v. tloth, Vol 7/., Ath MUiVAt 
PntelOa.bd doth 

“A genet oua and impaaeiouod rat lew of the 
worita of living painteni A hearty and eariu at 
work, fni of (iei p thought, and developing grt-at 
and atrlking truths in ai ( "—KrifiaA ij^cirfrs/y 
Reruu 

“A very ex1iacTdinar> and delightful hook.1UU 
of truth and Romiueaa. of power and beaiiWj***^ 

NwrthMntwhReweu. 
in 


* Ml ttuaklirs u ork unu 
than ever io the atody tf 
who have aluwra " “ 
nature.tohealaol 
will learn to ‘ 

^oiwtaortir 


SMITH. KIjDEB AJffD CO. 


WORKS OF MR. RUSKIN— conftnwA 
The Stones of Veniee. 

Complete, in Three Volumes, Imperial 8t»o, with Fifty-three Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts, drawn by the Authoi'. Price bl, 15s. 6rf., cloth, 

EACU VOLUME MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY. 

Vol. I. THE FOUNDATIONS, with 21 Plates, price 2Z. 2s. 2nd Edition. 

Vol. IT. THE SEA STORIES, withtf 0 Plates, price 2/. 2s. 

Vol. HI. THE FALL. I^itli 12 Plates, price 1/. 11s. 6rf. 

The * Stones of Venice * is the production of nii . *' Tliis book Is one whicb, perhaps, no other man 

earnest, reltaiouB, progressive, and informud mind. '• could have written, and one for which the world 
The HUlhur of this Rssivy on architecture liHH con- | onplit to be and will he thankful. It Is in the 
dcnsecl it Into a noetic apprehsnsion, the fruit of i highest deforce eloaueut, acute, stlninlating to 
nwc of God, and delight in natun'; a knu>v]ed!;e, j tlidiiuht, and fertile in Kiiugeatlon. Jt will, we 
h've, and just estimate of art. u holdinif*fttHt to i are couviiiced, elevate taste and Intellect, raise 
fact II lid repudiation of liearhuy ; an historic j the tone of moral feeluig, kindle benevolence 
lircnxlth. and a fearless ohalleiiKe of exlfltirntsocial towards men. aud increase the love and fear of 
prohli’iuH, Avhose union we kig>w not whore to find j God.”— 
paralleled.”— 


TJte Seven Lamps of 'Architecture. 

Second Editflpu, with Fourteen Plates drawn by the Author, Imperial 8vo, 

Price 1 1, U. cbdh. 

• 

•'Ily 'The Sovini humps <>f .\rcliitectnn;.’ vie “Mr. Rnskin’sljookhearRSonnm’stakeably the 
iind(*rstn4pi Ar. Knsklii to nieiM the Sei en Itinda- i marks of keen sri'l acc’unite ohHnrvation.of atrne, 
mental and CHriliiittl laws, tiie ohserv’anee of nnd and subtle judgment aud rettned sense of Imniity, 
obnileiiee to m Inch are |tiiltKpen.sab1ato the Hrehl« t joined u ith so much caroestiicss, so noble a sense 
tivt, w lio would deserve the iiiUiM'. 'ffic poliiieiMn, ; of the purpoM's ami Imsiness of art, aud such a 
till' iiiornlist.tlu! divine, w ill find in it umido stori' , eoinman I of rielt and glow mg Iiiuguuge, that ii. 
of lUStrueUv/rmatler, »i« uell ns the artist. Tho | cannot but toll powerfully in proaueinga iiiorw 
author of tiilA work belongs to a eliuss of thinkers ‘ religious i lew of the uses of iirclvitecture, and a 
of wlu'm ive have too few amongst us.”— ' deeper insight into its artistic principles,”— 
Fxamttter, 6uarf>ian, 


Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 

With Fourteen Cuts, drawn by the Author. Second Edition, Crown Svo. 

Price 8.V. 6d. cloth. 

*' Mr. Uuskiii's Icet arcs— eloquent , graphic, ami ” Wo coiieeive Itto lie impossible that any Inlel- 
inipiisHUiued" c-NpoMugand ridieiilliiguonieofthe j ligeiit pei-Nunu e.ould listen to llio lectures, how - 
viecK of our pie*.i'i|t system of building, uml * ever they mightdlflerft-om tin: judgmentsasserted, 
exciting Ins henrers by Hlrong motives of duty and J and fioin the general propositions laid down, 
pleasure to alieud to architecture— arc very without au clei atiiig influeues aud an aroused 
KUece-Rsful.”— iico«owi/>/, enlhusiasm.”— Aiiccfufor. 

The Political Economy of Art. Price 2s. fid. doth. 

"A most able, eloquent, and well-timed work. | •We never quit Mr. liuskin without being iho 
Wo hail It with sal iHlivclIoit, thinking it ralculalod , belter n»r whal ho has told us, and therefore we 
to do much practical goi.id, and wecordlullyrcouiu- recommend this little voluinc, likn ait his otlupir 
mend il to our loaders.”— H’i/Mcs*. ! w orks, tot ho iienisal of our readers."- Keononmt. 

"Mr. lluskiri'H ehief purpose is lo ln*at the i •’Tlii.s hook, dai'ing, as it is, glances keenly iit 
artist’s power, and tlio art itself, ns iteiiiM of the ! principles, of which some are among the articles 
world’s wealtli, and to show how thcHC. luay be : of aiioiont codes, while others are ovolviug slowly 
hdft, evolved, produced, nocuiimlateil, and dl»- ; to thclight.''-Lrurfer. 
trlhuted,”- 

Notes on the Pictures in the Exhibition of 

... ike Royal Academy, ^c., for 1858. By J ohm Rvsxin. 

Fifth Thousand. 8vo, price One Shilling, 

John Suskin, Esq., Engraved hy' 
t, prawing by Geoboe Richmond. 

India Proofs, Two Guineas. 




WOKTvR rST' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANNALS OF BRITISH LEGIS- 
LATION, A Classifibd Sdmmaby 
OP Pabliamentaky Papeiis. E'l. 
by Professor Leone Levi. Tlie j 
yearly issue consists of 1,000 pages, i 
super royal 8vo, and the Subscrip- 
tion is Two Guineas, payable ^in 
advance. The Twenty-eighth Part 
is just issued. 


TAULER’S LIFE AND SERMONS. 

Translated by Miss SussmtA Wink- 
woiini. With a Preface by the 
Pcv. Cuaules KiNGSLEni Small 
4to, printed on Tinted Paper, and 
bound in Antique Style, with retl 
edges, suitable for a Present. 
Price ys. Od. 

Mlss Urinkworthhiwdone a scnico, iiotonl.v 


"Aeerlesthatwill, irub« always manaffe<l n* i ^ church history and to htorature. but to those 
it now Is by Prol’easor Levt. Inst as 'oiii? as tlior*' i »»o seek slinple and truo-bearted dovutloiial 
rsmams a liegislaturc in Groat Kriiain. TiiOsm . [“©Hclinit. or who do(.ire to kindle tbnir own pivty 
Annals are to pive tlie essenco of work Uono niift i inpouich the example tj*" saintly men, by pronueiin; 
Informal ion garnered for the State diirlua ea«h ‘ •«»»tnic*ilvo, completo^nd deeply in terest- 

leSiiilntive year, a summary description of every , of lauli'r.arid by giviiiKtousalsoasHinple 

Act passed, a digest of the vital facts contained Tauler w sermous tastefully and vigorously 
in every Blue Book issiu'd, and of all documents ‘ tmiislalvd. ’—Gtfurdfftn. 

rolHtiug to the public busiuesn of llm C 4 »iiiitry. ‘ “ No dimu-cnce ol opinion can be felt as to the 

TheseiioHWilllive. while generations of men die, Int^iiMC value of these «iermon«, or ihe gBiieral 
If it be inamtalneil in it- old ago an abl.v and ns 1 inleiebt attaeiiiiig lo t-ds biKik. The Sermons 
conscientiously ns it is now in its youth.*’— are noil selected, a id the trauslntioii excttllent." 
j i -Athen^Bnm. 

t.™ M T? "TH- “■■>”'»■» tln..ny r«mark»l,lc for lllrlr 

cffcctivelv. and at the sKine time hrieflv, wa- not ; ol! j'a Vl”’* 

an easy tn-k ; but Professor l/fv i hiih iiiidertaken good. —A uitonuf Lettcif. 

it wltii great success. The work is essciitlaJly a “The HBrinon'»of Dr, .Tobii Taiiler h.ivn 

S nide. It will sittisry those persons who rerci to I 
merely fur general purposes, \\ hile it will direct I 
the research of others wnone inv e-tigutious take 

a^riderr«u«e.■•-A, I CHANDLESS’S \{I?IT TO SALT 

LAKE*! BEING A JOEKNBy ACKOSS 


- Ar inurit, 

I and of Lluj highest kiud.*'— A’tir Cintirierfu. 


ANTIQUITIES OF KERTCH, 

AND liESEAllClIES IN THE ClM- 
MEKIAN PoSPHORUfi. Bv DUXCAN 
McPherson, M.D., of tlie Madras 
Army, P.RG.S., M.A.I. Imp. 4t(>, 

■with FourlCfii Plates and luimerou.'? 
Illustrations, including Bight 
Coloured Fac-Si miles of Belies ol 
Antique Art, price Two Guineas. 

“11 IS a volume winch deserves the careful 
ntterithm of every student of classical antxiidty. 

No one can full to lx; pleased with n work whu’h 

has HO much to iLttr.'ict tfic eve uit.l to gratify the 

love <'f beauty and clc^'nnwj in design ; Jlentev, 

The Iwwk IS got up With great care and taste. ■ 
and forms one of the hdudsomext works that have : 
recenitv issued from the English pnis,**— ! 
aaturdaj/ Revieiv. , 


THE PLAISM TO THE '^MoRMON 
bliTXr.KMENTK AT UtAH. I'OSt 8V(>, 

With a Map, price Ua, G</. cloth. 

“ Mr. f'hnndleKs Is nn iinpnrtml observer of the 
Motmon-. He givis a full at'eoiiiil ofihe nature 
of the country, the mligtoauf the AlAirnions, their 

f CuveiTiiucMl, institutions. luoraMty. and the sliigii* 
ar relationship of the luixes, with its ounst- 
queiices Crt/ic. 

“Those who Would understand wlinl Mor- 
rnuidsiii is can do no better than read this 
iiutheniic, though light iuid lively volume.'- 
//C<«/er. 

" it impresses ihc rcmlcras Iallhrul.’'-'A'nfffcHw7 


WESTGARTH^S VICTORIA, 

AND THE AXJSl UAEIAN (lOLD MlNES 

IN 1857. PostSvo, with Maps, ijricc 
lOy. 6f/, cloth. 


DOUBLEDAY’S LIFE OF SIR 
ROBERT PEEL. J [’wo volumes, 
8 VO, price 18*. cloth. 

“ It Is II giHid book of its kind, . . . It is well 
worth reading, and very pleasantly and sensibly 
wrltlrji."--A'Ht«riiajy //.'■e»c#p. 

“This hiograpbv is ft worknf great merit, con* 


" Vr Wf'st.iFii.'rth ban Ttroduced a rclialilo mid i j This hiiigrapbv is ft wtirkof great merit, con* 
TtuJifiblo Wk*w?URtikeWit^^ liiiov/miMou, Snd ' plain, eluar. and practlcidly 

pleasant )y Interspersed with incidents of travel ! »h«sre»r.ing. 

.......... ..4' lift. 1*^ .d . “It. i»M*iT 


atid views of colonial life. It is clear, sensible, 
and Biiggestlvc.**— AfAeiwram. 

“ A lively ftcooutii of the most wonderful bii of 
colonial experience that the world’s history hu.s 
furnished.’ —Examiner. 

“We think fcr, WesttnurtlPB hook much the 
best which has appeared on AiiRtraha since the 
great crisis in its history.”— A’afardi/y Reeioe. 

“ A rational, vigorous, illnstrative re}Kiri upon 
the progress of the greatest colony in Australia.” 
—Lettder. 

*'Tbe voliima contains a large amount of 
stattatlcal and practlcsl infonnatron relating to 
VIctori».”-Jfperftff<ir. 

“To those who refer to these pnges for solid and 
giiidtng information, they will prove most valu- 
able.”— Olo&e. 

” The best book on the suhloot.”— Critic, 
in 


It is u prfMluuliun of great merit, and we hall 
It as ft most vnlunlilc cotitrihulion to ecoiiont^cal 
and staiiMlicftl Kuiuncc,”— EW/trA Quarterlv^ 


CAYLEY’S EUROPEAN 
TiONS OF 1048. 

price 6g. cloth. 


*‘Mr. Cayley} 
thoroughly, ue 
luterestlng oind 
ing histoiy 



FT! t , J -T^D-EI^ A 1^13 ( O. 


M I SCELL ANEOU S — confinuetl. 


BUNSEN’S (CHEVALIER) SIGNS 
• OF THE TIMES; oit, Thl Dvn- 
orus TO lilllOlOlH Lihlkiy in 
THL l*KiSLKT D VI . TidiisLiteJ by 
Misf Susanna W ink w oh i ii One 

volume, 8 vo, puce js tloth 

" A \ Unable ^\ulk hv a man ol Lonhinninilo 
Intdkd niKl on n MiUnid hi ond ti> uune m 
iiitdist iiiid luipmt mu 

* IM Itnnsi II H iloiiii^ Kn lsir\i 4 iioioiilvlo 
Ills f ounti V hill tu ( hi isti iiih m h\ santulnm an 
alaiiii timihkiu tin hmifOTNi • u ii no u Uhi i iv in 
the pi ( mat titivti ol till woitd —JintibU Quo/ 
in Iff 


THE COURT OF HENRY VIII. : 

miMl V SiTUTlOV Ol JIT! 
iJlSPVKm^ 0I*MUVSTIV\ Cxll'i- 
JIM N, VhM II4N« AmIU'Is VnOK, 

ir»I >-l Iriijslitiil by ){tw- 
iiov B10UN4 1 wo \olh ,( lull n bio. 
jinci Jls ilolb, 

‘III I i> tint I I ( I L 1 1 lu >1 1 tnsi I 
Is ii I it I t I IS 1 til IS m ul 4 M U in »l 
} iiiisLil lip; fill] I 111 tli9 s trju t (IS 1 1 III 

s I (. I 1 i 1 ) si It I mu li uiul t til it In % 1 
1 mil li I 1 iMi 1*0 

111 il s|titi 111 s I I (.iiistlin 111 u s Wuiil h 
lilt lilt I m il I li 1 si 1 Its at cn luti 
I Hii (M U 

Icri II ikMiu an 1 h oif sliii > I intc> 

/ i h KH lit III I I 

M )st I 1 1 t I 4 / m 1 Uti n < If. 


PA YN’S STORIES AND SKETCHES. 

I’osl Svo, plict Jn (ii/ (loth * 

Violitni I pit isoit 1 iliiij! s t c irtln* 

Vijiiis liiiit (iiu iitiK Htlt 111 lUiiii Jttii tm 
(.1*1.1 ft 

Ml Panis^i sjint liiisuiui ml i<, 
lit liKl I 11 m t 1 nil I nil III is / it 
\ III si am 1 st \ Inn ( ill ( I 1 is 
a 1 \ 4 111 11 mil this III sail t ir 


STONEY’S RESIDENCE IN TAS- 
MANIA. Donij o, w ith n lU s, 
t nts, autl a pnee 1 Is tloth 

\jlniii anil <1 n un ml nl tin loluiiui m 
V an Ihfliin n s L m 1 < hi inm 

\ t)i liut isiiiiti look lo Van IhcPit 11 s 1 1 utl 
nit 

Oik It thr most nPt mail v ilt si tii Im Imi k'' 
up%lii Van 1*1 HIT s 1 Hiti iiiii Ml ts nit ntu 1 
have noil — Quaite 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ACRICUL- 

TWE ; PSPRt I VI LY Thoi h \r 
I By P, Lovell Philiips, Ml) 
Dwgr 0 VI), price 7 *. M. tloth 

iNUmif Ei|*o^ ^ 1 ? J*^®**? b»nn-l ouse, 
^ H IfUHAM t0 it to lue 

tamiiti is known 





FORBES’ (SIR JOHN) SIGHT- 
SEEING IN GERMANY AND 
THE TYROL. Post Svo, witli 
Map and View, piice lOv Ud cloth, 

“ sir lobli I orhra s \ oliitni Inllv lUHtiilt s its title 
Mil 1 over hi MLUtlu viaitul Mnlits lUitlhasiLii- 
fkimla rnttlitul and i Tin tin Iv iiiteri si in.; uceuuut 
ul them —LUtiarj/ Onztlti 

• 


CONOLLY ON THE TREATMENT 
OF THE INSANE. Demy bvu, 
price 1 Is cloth 


“ 1)1 Ton >11 > has embiditil 111 this woik liis 
i vppi u Ul I s ot ihe tir vi si stt in 1 1 ti uvtinir p ukuts 
at Haunt II A>t\liiui —Jt u 1 1 t 

\\t 111 st I IIIII stlv 1 Ul It. id I>r (onollv s 
Hein'S t tall nil ai 1 lUitbtul m tin suSj rt 
lt<40iiii|s(rr /tuiui 


I ROSS’S ACCOUNT OF RED 
RIVER SETTLEMENT. One\ol, 
l>ost Svo, price 1 Os Ud tloth. 

lh( siihH liHiiuil ( 11)1 ns an In tnitli> t 
9 Inn i Ml nail 1 sti uij; hi ohi < 1 ilu n il i ' t 
I throuJiU i1 S/i M 

liu Its) tv it H l« 1 LvtP Ketllemeiil is 
I r< mail Hi it if 11 1 111 itfiii un nitc colouiul 

I It Ul Is / if n 1 1 tzr n 

I Om I tlx n St lilt u st U 4 ul Ihc loin iitu s 
I r LiviU/ati n Of '•I «r 

ROSS’S FUR HUNTERS OF THE 
FAR WEST, Tw 0 v ol^ , post bv 0 , 
with Map iind Plate, 21s cloth. 

\\%( Iniittiii iiurLtive of n I st i\(ltiiu ul 
vintiiKK ill* mi an 

V HIM iliu lull I iKiIrnt mill ilnneuous 
tIvintllM t ifri ll/ltUlttf 

Ml lij sr V tlmiiih iiau 111 1 isltnital v Uin 
anil pit Mint lit nst tl b 

Ml Kutss vuliuiiis siiplv in inv ) uli iiIiih 
ml tt Ih mmil 111 liw s iiiil (lukf ui lit amt 
uitl Uii-liaitl II Jit h tl Oaui teilff 


I RUSSO -TURKISH CAMPAIGNS 
OF 1828-9. Hy Colonel Ciiis- 
KfY, KA. DCL.. 'Ihird 

« edition Post b\o, wuh Mqis, 

l>iKt lis (loth 

IIk unh w rk >n tin sid t si 1» 1 tn ine 
inililai V It ul(i I lit t 's III I t 

111 V liM ju II lilt I VI vv rii s vv iijv isvii> 
V luuhU \fK Out Uift 


THE MILITIAMAN AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. \Vith Two Lie lungs, 
hy John Lerdi Post bvo, iince 
Ms (loih 

‘ V IV lum lint unit nvoMnisanuiutssiiu t 
tail III lint ss A ii^i > > ^ lull II 

lb II I hoi IS biiinoicits ntlhonl IxtiiK vvll' 
fiiUv Mnut Huiuisti nithoiu hitteiues* iml 
shionU nilluut ptuniiinu; biH knonlcdMrt and 
ptmtrif bMivation 

* V veil Itvilv LiiiutHnuiiff compniium ’ ~ 

tVitir. 

*• Quiet 11 hill buiiiorouslv^ written — 

jItAeMDKM. 



woKKs i>xtbltsh:ei> btt 


MISCELLANEOUS— con(*«Me£7. 


THOMSON’S MILITARY FORCES 
AND INSTITUTIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 8vo, price S«. cloth. 

“A well arraiiKed and oarofally digested com- 
ptlatlou, giving » dcgr insiglil into Tlie eeoii«in.v 
of t^e army, and the working o£ our mllitaiy 

LEVrS MANUAL OF THE ME'R- 

CANTILE LAW OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 8to, | 

price 12.V. cloth. j 

“It ts Round, clear, and practical. . . . Its 
contents are strictly those of a inannal— a hand- i 
hook for law ohanibei'S, offices, and couutiinr- 
housea, rcouisite in most of such places, and { 
superfluous m none,”— A thrnmu m. l 

“ Its simplicity and faithfulness make it an ex- • 
tremely swlceable book.''— ' 


DARWIN'S CEOLOOICAL OBSER- 
VATIONS ON COllAL 
VULCANJC ISL.VNDK, AND ON SOIITII 
Ameuica. W 1th Maps, PlateS) and 
■VVoodcuts, 10.V. Gd. cloth. 

SMITH'S ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH 
OF AFRICA. ]?oyal 4to, cloth, 
with Qoloiired Plates. 


SIAMMALIA 

AVES 

KEVTiLlA 

PTRCKS 

INYEllTEBltAT.E 


.... £S 
... 7 


An admirable work of the kind.”-- hate Timt-it. 
“ It presents a ftiir suuiinary of ihc law on iho 
great subleci ofwkich it treats.' '—/iutpifu^usind'. 

THOMSON'S LAWS OF WAR 
AFFECTING COMMERCE AND 
SHIPPING. Second edit, greatly, 
enlarged. 8vo, ]>rice 4 a’. Gd. boards. 
“Mr. Thomson treats of the innneiliato effects 
of war* ol enemies and hostile properly j of prires 
and privateers; of llcon'io, riiiisom, re-om»tiire. 
and snliHtfc of nciitvuhty, oontrahurul of Wiir, 
blockade, nglit of hrai'cli, arnicd ncutruliUcs. 
&c., &c.’'— AV-oaointsf. 

UNDINE. From the German of iJo i 
la Motte Pouque." l^rico 1#. Crf. 

HOPKINS’S HANDBOOK OF 
AVERAGE. 8vo, price 12*. Od.cl. | 

MORICE’S HAND-BOOK OF! 
BRITISH MARITIME LAW. 8ro, 
Ijrice Ov., cloth. j 

WARINC’S MANUAL OF THERA- | 
PEUTICS. Kcap. 8vo, price 12«.«</. 
cloth. • 

VOGEL ON DISORDERS OF THE 
BLOOD, Translated by Chundu.k 
C ooMAL Bey. 8vo, price 7 a'. 6r/. 
cloth. 

DUNCAN'S CAMPAIGN WITH THE 
TURKS IN ASIA. Post 8vu, 
price 2*. 6d., cloth. 

SIR JpHN HERSCHEL'S ASTRO- 
NOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

StfADE AT THE CaPE Op GOOD 

Hope. 4to, with plates, price 
aI iic* Moth 


THE BOTANY Of THE HIMA- 

LAY A. l\o vols., royal 4to, clot h, 
‘‘with Coloured. 1 Mates, reduced to 
5a*. 

LEVI'S COMMERCIAL LAW OF 
THE WORLD. n\yo yoIs., royal 
4to, price 0/. Motli. 

TRACK CH^RT OF THZ COAST 
OF WESTERia INDIA. Txvo 
sheets, price 15^." 

CENTRAL AMERICA. -A RESI- 
DENCE ON THE MOSQUITO 
SHORE, ETC. Py Tm>M.\s 
Voi'NO. Second edition, post 8vo, 
price 2.V. 

GOETHE'S CONVERSATIONS 
WITH ECKERMANN. Translated 
by John ().\r.\!'oiii). Two vols, 
post Svo, 5 a. dotli. 

M’CANN'S ARGENTINE PRO- 


VINCES, &r. Two volfl., post 
j 8vo, with Illustrations, liriee ‘i4v. 


cloth. 

ROSS’S ADVENTURES ON THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER. Post 8v<>, 
2*. Gd. cloth. 

OOUBUDAY’S TRUE LAW JOF 
FOPULATION. Thirde(]Hioil,6.o, 
6». cloth. 

iSIR JOHN FORBCSV 
RANDUM8 IN iPtUUM^v^ 
vols., post Svo, J ’ ‘ * 

POETICS s aW 

By **■ ; 




BMITIT, liJXJDEB CO. 


MISCELLANEOU ^—continued. 


\ACPMEN OF CHRISTIANITY 
EXEMPLARY FOR PIETY AND 
CHARITY. By Julia Kavanagh. 
Post 8vo, with Portraits, price Sa., 
in embossed cloth. 

WOMAN IN FRANCE. By Jull 
Kavanagh. Two vols^ post 8vo, 
with Portraits, iirice Si * cloth. 

STEINMETZ'S NOVITIATE j or. 

The Jksui'i in TiuiyiNG. »Third 
Edition, post 8vo, 2a‘. f>rf. clotli. 


EVANS’S (REV. R. W.) SERMONS 
ON THE CHURCH OF GOD. 

8yo, price 10#. 6d. 

EVANS’S (REV. R: W.) RECTORY 
OF VALEHEAD. Fcap. cloth, 
price 3#. 

THOMPSON’S AUSTRIA. Post 
8 VO, price 12#. 

INDIAN MEAL BOOK : Hecifes for 
USING Indian Corn-flour. By 
Miss Leslie. I^rice Is. Qd. sewed. 


A CONVERTED ATHEISTS TESTI- 
MONY TO THE* TRUTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY. Fourth uditloii, 
leap. 8vo, :im cloth. 

SWAINSON’S LECTURES ON NEW 
ZEALAND. Crou% 8vo, i)rice 
2.V. {jd. clotli. • 

puyf6rd’S hints for invest- 
ing MONEY. Second edition, 
post 8v(», i*rice 2#. G</. cloth. 

LEIGH HUNTS MEN, WOMEN, 
AND BOOKS. Two vols,, price 
10.V. clotli. 


LEIGH HUNTS TABLE TALK. 

3.V, 0(/. cloUi. 


PAPER LANTERN FOR 
PUSEYITES. l^ricc 1#. 

TAYLER’S (REV. C. B.) SERMONS. 

12mo, price l,v. 6</. By the Author 
of ** Records of a { 'rood Man\s Life." 


TAYLERS (REV. C. B.) SOCIAL 
EVILS. In numbers, each com- 
plete, price Od. each. 


T.-THE MKCHAXia 

U.-TIIK L.\l)\ AND THr. L.ADY’S M.AID. 

111 . -THE P.ASTOIt OF ORONrjSLLS. 

\.-TUK t’OUNTRY TOWN. 

V1.-~L1VK AND LKT LIVE, OJS, TbIv AIA-T- 
t'HCSTVK WbaVKHH. 

Ml,~TiiE SLV.S1DE FAliH. 


EPITAPHS IN THE WORDS OF 
SCRIPTURE. I'cap., price Is. ed. 


FUR PREDESTINATUS, DIALOG- 
ISMUS INTER CALVINISTAM 
ET FUREM. Post 8 VO, price Is. gJ. 


LEIGH HUNTS WIT AND HUMOUR. 

5s. cloth. 

LEIGH HUNTS JAR OF HONEY 
FROM MOUNT HYBLA. Price 

5s. cloth. 


OBLIGATIONS OF LITERATURE 
TO THE MOTHERS OF ENG- 
LAND. By Miss Halsted. Price 
2#. 6</. 

BOOK OF ENGLISH EPITHETS. 

Super niyal Svo, priee 


f«i%TtOHAL SONGS AND LEGENDS 
OF ROUMANIA. Translated by 
B. C. Obbnvjli.e Mikkat, £sq. 

crown 8 VO, price 


tv f • 

Land 

urice 



ELEMENTARY WORKS ON 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. Uniform 
ill foolscap Svo, half-bound. 


I.-OVTLINICP OF SOCIAL K(X)NOilV. D.Crf. 

11.— PIMHIRESSIVB LESSONS IN SOCIAL 
SCI B.NOU. 

III, -1NT110PUCTIO\ a-O THE SOCIAL 

SOIBNCES. as. 

IV. -Ol'TUNES OF THE UXDEIISTANIHNG. 

V.-W*HAT AM I? WHERE AM I? WlUT 
OUGHT 1 'IHI IX) ¥ IS. 9«^oa. 


\* !I1iiese workH nre pfieoiimn»iiiii«i Lw swn. 



■woKKa •m’-Bx.TaTrF}T> by 


MISCELLANEOUS— 


THOMSON’S MILITARY FORCES 
AND INSTITUTIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 8\o, price cloth. 

' Am ell niianRed and onrenilh difrpsttrt o(m* 
pilAtiou a ol<*ar luMttht int )tJi< non 

of tltB ainiy, and the Muikiim ol out imllmiv 
system *—&pt<tatot 

LEVI’S MANUAL OF THE METR- 
CANTILE LAW OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 8to 

price ]2v tloth 

' It n sound clear and pincticil , Its 
contents are strUtli those ofamHiiiial nitaiiu 
book toi law ihaiubeis, ofllceY and canutiint 
houses iiunisite in most it suih placts amt 
superfluous iii none ~ A thtn /‘um 
' Its simpluitv and ruthiii iitsh ni tko it an tx 
trenn Iv a< rvirt able bo< k I xtimiMer 

All iidniiraldi u uk(f tin kind lUH / i»<'« 

* It prtsoiits ifaii summin ol ihi lau m tli 
ereat siitucLt of winch iti treats / u. \Iu fuztnt 


DARWIN’S GEOLOGICAL OBSER- 
VATIONS ON COKAL 
VOL( VMC I^l WHS VM> ON Soil II 
Ami ku t itli jVfa]is,l’latCi>,an(.l 
oodcuts, lOv C(/ clotli 

SMITH’S ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH 
OF AFRICA. Uoyal 4to, clotli 
M ith Ooloured riatc<i 

MAMMmt ti 

l\ 7 

iti I nil V 

1»1SI 1 i 

INI lull Bit VI I 1 

the" botany of* the HIMA- 

LAYA. Ttvo voH . ro> aI 4t<j, < loth, 
»’-with Colouud I’ldtLs, rtducul to 

'>/ ")S. 


THOMSON’S LAWS OF WAR 
AFFECTING COMMERCE AND 
SHIPPING. Suomi edit , itly 
enlarged 8\o, price 4s Cul boirds 
* kit Ihomson titats of tin i inntdmU (flt( s 
ofwai f UK iim sandhi still 1 >itin «lii 
and iinnto IS of huuM iiiusiai u tart i 
iiid Ashiutt <i )uiirialit> (uiifiny uid r \> i 
blutkuli luht t( M iKh niiiMd cutialilit 
Ac At Jamoumt 

UNDINE. From the Gcrnnii of ‘ lA 
la Motte 1 ouqm ” Trut Is tu/ 

HOPKINS'S HANDBOOK OF 
AVERAGE. Hvo, price 12 t (ni cl 

MORICE’S HAND-BOOK OF 
BRITISH MARITIME LAW. Hvo, 
price IS , t U)th. 


WARING’S MANUAL OF THERA- 
PEUTICS. >< ip '‘> 0 , Tinu 12* h(i 
cloth •’ 

VOGEL ON DISORDERS OF THE 
BLOOD, Translated by C'jiunw it 
( oouAL 1>IT. Svo, price 7s iul 
cloth. 

DUNCAN’S CAMPAIGN WITH THE 
TURKS IN ASIA. Tost byo, 
price 2s bd , cloth 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL’S ASTRO- 
NOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

IVAIIL \J Till. CVPI Oi G(Kil> 
lIoiM 4to, vith plates, pnee 
Ai As cloth. 


LEVI’S COMMERCIAL LAW OF 
THE WORLD. Vw » mis, no il 
•410, pru c Ul ( It till 

TRACK CH-VRT OF THI COAST 
OF WESTER^J INDIA. i«o 

bhccts ]yuu 1 IS 

CENTRAL AMERICA. — A RESI- 
I OENCE ON THE MOSQUITO 
SHORE, ETC. li> UiioMts 
IflINt, Sc( O 111 (tlltlOll, post Svt>, 

plllC 2s 

I GOETHE’S CONVERSATIONS 
I WITH ECKERMANN. ^ innsl iti <i 

by lull \ 0\i S' n o q wt) \t»ls 

jicst S\(>, Os (loth 

M’CAisIN'S ARGENTINE PRO- 
VINCES, Two yoN, p,.M 

8yo, ysith Illustrnlions, pine il 
tloth 

I 

ROSS’S ADVENTURES ON THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER. Post syt». 
2v Or/ cloth 

DOUBLEDAY’S TRUE LAW JDF 
POPULATION. lhiidediijon,8vo, 

(iS clotli 


I SIR JOHN FORPISM MCMO- 
RANDUMS IN IRCLANa 

1 ul8 , post S'vo, parkih U. 1%, 

pomcB : 4.N tmt «► 


Wlii| 



HMiTit, nxj^TSj? co. 


MISCELLANEOUS— 


^MEN OP CHRISTIANITY 
EXEMPLARY FOR PIETY AND 
CHARITY. By Julia Kava\agu 
Post 8vo, with Portraits, price 5s , 
in embossed clotiL 


WOMAN IN FRANCE. By Jtnv. 
Kavavaoii Two vols^ post 
w itli I*ortnuts, jirico 5 a * doth 

STEINMETZ’S NOVITIATE ; 4>r, 
Tiiii, .Hsiint i\ •Thud 

Edition, post 8^o, 2^ hd. clolh. 


EVANS’S (REV. R. W.) SERMONS 
ON THE CHURCH OF QOD. 

8\ o, price lOs. 6d, 

EVANS’S (REV. R: W.) RECTORY 
OF VALEHEAD. Feap. cloth, 
^ price Js. 

THOMPSON’S AUSTRIA. Post 
Svo, price 12 a. 

INDIAN MEAL BOOK : Bi ripi s Fou 

OSINO 1m*IAN CfWMf-rLOl R B> 
Miss Lu'.i iL. Pi ice Is bd sewed 


A CONVERTED ATHEISTS TE^TI- ■ 
MONY TO THE* TRUTH OF 
CHRISTIANITY, loiirth cUtioii, 
liap hso Jaidotli 

SWAINSON’S LECTURES ON NEWl 
ZEALAND. h\0, prift 

2% (j#/ (loth I 

PLAYf3rD’S hints for INVEST- j 

INO MONEY. .Srona (tUtiuii, 
pist ‘'■NO, \llict is (id dolll 

LEIGH HUNT’S MEN. WOMEN, j 
AND BOOKS. 'Pwo 'vols piKC 
lUs cloth. 


PAPER LANTERN FOR 
PUSEYITES. )*ricc Is. 

TAYLER’S (REV. C. B.) SERMONS. 

price I** bd. By the Author 
, ot “ Records ot i ( 5ood M pi's J.,di 

TAYLERS (REV. C. B.) SOCIAL 
! EVILS, in numbers each com- 
plete piuct)// each 


II 

nil 

r no c' i) nn r vr»\ b 

111 

IMV 

1 vxunt or ukOMj lis 

\ 

Jill 

(oivnn I OWN 

M 

IIM 

\M> n-i iiM Ol lui tic 


( III S11 U » KISRRS 

\.l 

nil 

si CSUIL 1 MiU. 


LEIGH HUNTS 

Iis bd dnlh. 


TABLE TALK. 


‘EPITAPHS IN THE WORDS OF 
I SCRIPTURE, reap , price 1 s Cd, 

Ifur PREDESTINATUS, dialoc- 
I ISMUS INTER CALVINISTAM 
I ET FUREM. Post 8\o, price Is 6d 


LEIGH HUNTS WIT AND HUMOUR. 

5v doth. 


LEIGH HUNT’S JAR OF HONEY 
FROM MOUNT HYBLA. Vue 

5 s cloth 


nAtIOMAL songs and LEGENDS 
OF ROUMANIA. Translaletl bj 
K C» Okbkmui: Miuiui, Esq 
With iiuBic, crown b>\ o, price 

a., lit 


FIOMtl 


UCNCY. 

Hiix and 
pritio 


OBLIGATIONS OF LITERATURE 
, TO THE MOTHERS OF ENG- 
LAND. By Miss il \i ST I p. Pni e 

2 s bd 


BOOK OF ENGLISH EPITHETS. 

Super roNiil ts»o» pnee 9v, 

ELEMENTARY WORKS ON 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. Umtorni 
in toolsi'.ip 8vo, halt-bound. 

I 01 inVl' i)F sot l\l IPONOAn Uw/ 
II imx LlS^OiSrt IN SOtLM 

in~iMK<)iMrriON jo trl socni 

'lllSClb < 

IV -Ol ILINLS OI nil 1 NUrUSTO^mM? 

N-U?UI AM I* UUIKH IM U UH\T 
Ol(»UI i 10 I)<w iVi RMWOS. 

*m* Thes* woiks in< i ecommfndetl by the Cotn- 
mlitio of Ci uni U un Lduouiiun 



■\vo'Rk:'=» i m> t3y 


WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST, 


THE ENGLISH IN WESTERN INDIA: 

BEI^G THL Early Ill'll or y ot* the 
Faciory at Sdbat, of Bomb VI 
B\ Pun IP Amdi K^oN, A M. 2n(l 
cditmiL 8vo, price I ts clotb 

<llUAmt enn ua ami aitnisiiiR thta \ tnnu 
fioin lid ninniisc tipth and diutii 
>1 >oks ih( lifr of LiiRliHli HICK hHiits in an Indi u 
I act )i> It (intaiiiH fiisli mil uniiiHini, i^css | 
till iM uin4 ini cicnt'a mid <1 uacti lo of 
luiioitami —Athtmuui ^ 

* V book or ponnniii ut iitlufl - Quardian 

LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. Mi-^ 
Spi ir With fMxty Illustrations 
1»> G ScIURF HAO, plKL J5s, 
clecan^y bound iii doth, mlt < dgts 

* M p should ill imii so k t n aiiv uthoi ti, iitin 
^1hull III s) she It asp tu ssoiit II uniiitctc 1 
all at I ( uiii f r till i Hih pi I Kill of liidi iii hiat i \ 

Do hi SfMS 

Mil I III iUmios tn hue Hit list the run 
plrti St ai (I 1 hi most pi ] tim mu if w hat 
ciiitmtal s(h iiiiB hair 11) 1 Ir kii uiit ii iihir t 
111k, Aiicu nt India must prruw thouoilofMis 
SIM 11 111 'uhirh he ui]i tliid Hu strii i H in 

clim corn It nnn nnalfirti I J intli 1 11 to k 

lb aduuiabl^ t^ol up ju mm 

THE CAUVERY, KISTNAH, AND 
CODAVERY : iinso a Ki port 
o\ HIT Works voNsundin os 
lllOM Ill\J 1 i OH till IhRIOVUoS 
01 rilOAlMls IN III! 

oi ^Lkimvs Ba 11 B viij> Smiijk 
1 Ct S , Lt -CVil Bin/al 1 n«iiit( is • 
iVc , In (him mo« Mith I 
J*J ms, pnet Jss ( lotli 

*A ino-il uiiluns «rd JulntH^in^ u tk 
Jiou twiifi 

THE BHILSA TOPES; OR, Bi Dimisi 
Mom wi MS oi <jmhvi Imuv 
B} M ijor Ch sMNOu \\i Oiu vol 
Hio, Aiuh Ihiiti three 
piiu ^Us doth 

* Of Hi( Thin'S I I m I \nitoiinr ilscfliili 
II >n< liiiM Ml Ws II I iivisi r un> iiOi I 
nifoi m to H a I ( h M ' i i n i 1 1 < u i i ^ M U 

< tinniiiKl in nr i 1 in In i n u'liil * n 
(iPMiribid wi 1 I n ilniii i < in /^hlv iiiihiir 
lapl ir illiistinHuiis lu Lhin ujsi nil ri slink 
liHi*. i laiHtm 

THE CHINESE AND THEIR REBEL- 
LIONS. By Thou is "1 vaioi 
Mj iLOMS. One thick >ohjinf,bAi), 
with Maps pri<e 18% cloth 

* Ah AfeartoMA limik in thr wink i f a haini I 
ronsr ii iitiu in a id lAist i laiil pi ) at n in I iitilli 
Initi itiintiii tnant nsiiclH It/nm 

'JWi 3ffadowH has pirdniHMi a w«ik wbiih 
deB(rMh1 1 1 htndn tby iliuhnwoull/mn ilm 
apprariarioii nl (hiiicHc chatiiUi Jnfoini tUr ii 
«jwii btoad’CaMC through miiy paffc — 
AtheiuPUM 

RIFLE PRACTICE. By the late 

B -Gen Jacor^ C B 4th edi- 

tion, 8vo, 2v. 


TRACTS ON THE NATIVE ARMY 
OF INDIA. By Brigadier- General 
J icon, L B. S\o, jirici 2% 0</. ** 

ADDISON’S TRAITS AND STORIES 
OF ANGLO-INDIAN LIFE Witli 
Eight Illustrationa, price clotlu 

* ill I uti itaiiiiiu mid iTistnntuo \oInme uf 
liKli kii am r I iti s Uiiitai v St ft ftifoi 

iiu dotiM mid HtoiliiH wrll (iliulalid ti 
illutdiate Auiclo hnliau lifo and thn dnmstu 
mannirs imMiubils uf flindoslmi Olmtut 
V ph as lilt i ollci tion c I iimisin^ au(.( dull s 
(nil 

ON THE CULTURE AND COM- 
MERCE OF COTJON IN INDIA. 

B\ J)r. loKiiis UoAii 8\o, 
price lbs doth 

THE FIBROUS PLANTS OF INDIA 

mill) ion CoiDvri, rioiiiiNO, 
VXDI’AIIK B\ l)l i OI.DI ItoYl 1 
b\o, pnee Jis elot^Ji 

THE PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES 
OF INDIA. Bi J)i I(llnl^UolM 
huper roAW* bvo, price 1 

ROYLE’S REVIEW OF THE MEA- 
SURES ADOPTED IN INDIA FOR 
- THE IMPROVED CULTURE OF 
\i COTTON. 8io, is btf doth 

A SKETCH OF ASSAM: 

A\ mi Si Ml \( ( Ol SI OJ IHI Ilil 1 

'I iiiiij s C-oloiiicd 1‘latis, s\o, 
pi ce I Is cloth 

BUTLER’S TRAVELS AND ADVEN- 
TURES IN ASSAM. One sol 8vo, 
vitli BLitt,piuc lis elotli 

DR. WILSON ON INFANTICIDE IN 
WESTERN INDIA. Deiuj mo, 
price lis 

CRAWFURD’S GRAMMAR AND 
DICTIONARY OF THE MALAY 
LANGUAGE. 2 voh. 8\o, price 
.30s ( loth 

ROBERTS’S INDIAN EXCHANGE 
TABLES. ^10. Hcccmcl cditm, 
enliiged, price 10s Oc/ cloth. 

WARING ON ABSCESS m TM 
LIVER. 8vo, price ^ 

LAURIE’S SECOND 

war-ranqoqM. XrnmSK 

witli Plates, pride lis, ^ ^ 

LAURieS MOM, , M'MliH, 
14», dottk 



SMITH, KT^I>T5K CO. 


WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST— 


BOYD’S TURKISH INTERPRETER: 

^ Guamsiar op tub •Turkis-ii 
Language. 8vo, price 12 a‘. 

BRIDCNELL’S INDIAN COM- 
MERCIAL TABLES. Koyal 8vo, 
price 21.V., halt-bound. 

IRVING’S THEORY AND PRACTICE 
•OF CASTE. 8 VO, price clotli. 


THE 1BOMBAY QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. Nos. 1 to 9 ac 5s., 10 to 
14, price 6s. each. 

BAILLIE’S LAND TAX OF INDIA. 

AcCORPING to the Mo()nUMMUDA34 
Law. 8 VO, price 6**. cloth. 

BILLIE’S MOOHUMMUDAN LAW 
I OF SALE. 8 VO, price 14.v. cloth. 


NEW CHEAP. SERIES OP POPULAR WORKS. 

111 Small Post 8 VO, 

Willi largo Type, on good Taper, and neat cloth binding. 


LECTURES oti THE ENGLISH 
HUMOURISTS OF THE 18TH 1 
CENTlJpY. J^y W. MI'iiaokphiay, I 
Authffr of Vanity ^’air,*’ “Thef 
Virginians,” Trice C</. ol. 


"Whal Hut ulial 1 
eloq»J«'nr mm su< ilc* hrmiikn, wIihl vvist fmJ • 
t'flriu'Ht williuti; lii*w (U'Ju^lirOil uo* fheii lunis I 
itl' hiiiiiDiir ; with uhii. u toiichiiist eiTurt in tht } 
i*mv‘<‘r lusNttti'v til'* jt'HuSiu* lo liii)? <*1 ilu- man 
0 oiiu'.'> oiil, una liiiiii vimUI> ihn .ire ' 

ptiiuht’ ,tsH, 111 traiilue anil <'lmi'm'ieiisiio j 

wunis," ii4 i ut f. I 

'‘TUih is to nA h> l.'iT the nios’ fteroiituhlo of Mr. 
TharUer ly’n Milrin.f« Ills ti iphie style, hia 

J ihiliiMipIih'iiI sinril, his uiialytiral powers. Ins , 
arjti! lii'iH'U il'u'SN, hiNshiitu'ilni’s'i.uitu InsitiMilh- 1 

iiONs, Imvi; ,‘tll loom tv» I'tliiljil IhcuifcoUes,'' '• 

" Fill! of Koiiii'l, hraUliy, Tiianly, viajorons 
WiitUK, saKiun")!*' in •>hM:r\!.l u n. iinli'Peudnir 
and thoMuhilul, I'lirnevt m sentiiiicMil. in si n< 
pouiU‘fl,clo»iV,innlstVttiKh{ fonvmd.” - li’c^lftH^^l^ier 


•"Die I.<'0tnre.s are a vahinhSe aiMituin to lOir 
|>(UTii(i.nrnt HieniiniT*: eloiiiioul when lliu author 
is Hi‘niiu.s. beiHmui wIkmi (u. is -they are 
chariiiint ri'fulniK,” Jhnlv Aruti. 


*'To thoM> w'liu ntliMiilod the leetures 1 he hook 
will hii li ]ilenaiint lemtiiUoein'u, to others an 
e.xe4t,iin< novelty. The ntyle elear, idioinntie, 
foroible, raiiilliHr. hut never M'uvenl}’ ; the waieh- 
Iriff Rtrokes of sarei.Kin or ir.m> ; the orejwtiouai 
Hashes of uenorous t>eorn ; the luuchos of pathos, 
plt^and teiideniHss ; tin- nioraltty teiuperea Imi 
wtMikened b> expQileiiccaua syiupathy ; llm 
pJu'HMes, tlie Blrikiiiif anocdutes, the 
if Wtm, Ttriuilioal vnleetloui all th -»o 
letiimn we could have expected fk-otn 
* uainicr, anil look of the 

bey-Hul ejcpeclAtiou 
. . . They 
re Essay 



THE TOWN: ITS ■Mi:mi>r.vht.r 
• OiiAit.vcrr.iis ami Events. By 
Leigh IIf.nt. With 45 Engravings. 
Trice 2.s. 6f/. cloth. 

“We iviH rtlli'w no higher cojoyinenl for a 
T'Cioiinl HnunshJ' iu than to hlroll leisiireb 
throier'i IhiK nianeilouH town, arm ni.'innuith 
M ' . Lentil Hunt. The eliai m of Mr. Hunt's book 
IS, that he itnen uh tho ouipuunmts of n mind 
rnr.ehed wii.h Hu* most avrceuhlc knowletluc : 
There !•» not one imsfi* whicli does not ghm with 
inlcresi lrisa.seih»* ef jnetiires from the life. 
r*‘preveulim: seeno.s in which ex cry uihabitaiil of 
tlie ineiurtiohs has all iulcrest.’’-— I’lwei*. 

“ The Town’ Is a b.)ok for all places and all 
nerst>n.s ; for the Rtuil> , v. lieu oue is tired of 
Inlxnu* : for the <1 raw in vfootu, parlour, carnage, 
or ste'iin-boal,’’- 

"TliiK iH one of il.c very plPRsantcst works of 
T.eigli Hunt. tVe are never enrol' sight ofsovc- 
ruiirii'i or sulueets, notalile huilUings and the 
biuldcrs llier<S)f, liuoksellcTs and bookmakers. 

J ihiys and players, me.n about town, and the 
munts when* itie> rtnink I heir wmc and lapped 
uncanuthcr’s wit. ’^Athewum. 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF 
ART. By John Uuskin, SLA. 
Price 2.s\ 6r/. cloth, 

“A mo.st able, eliiqiieiit, and well- timed work. 
WeTniil It with MatisfAction. thinking it coJeulatod 
to do iiiueh practical good, anti we eni dialiy recoin- 
inend it lo our readers IfifMenF 
“Mr. Itusklu's l•lllef purpo.se i*! to treat the 
artist 's pow er, and the art trself. us items of the 
world’s vvealtn, and to show how tliese may bo 
best evithed, nr*Hiiiefd, aeonmiilated, a’nl dia- 
trlbnietl." - Athfuit'um. 

“We iievur tjnit Mi. iiuskin without being the 
b<utcr for wlial lie tias told us, and tberclbrewo 
recommend thi.s little volume, like all his oilier 
w orkH to l lie perusal of our i’ea(lors.’*--/';co»oiMT/i#. 

"This h<>,>k. dnrmi! an It is, cluiieos keenly at 
principles, ef whleb some are among the nrticlas 
of Hiu'ieni e idef, u lull) others arc ovulviui; slowly 
to the light.''— AvfHler, 


BRITISH INDIA. BylUiiHiET 
M.jiTiXKAi'. Price 2x. 6fl. clotli. 


good cQaipeiidmin of a great sublect.” 
nut Itevifir. 

toid, glowing, and iuslvucUvu 


** A« » ha^booK to the history of ludfi^ll^a U 



WOKKS JPUBIilSHED BY 


CHEAP SERIES OP POPULAR FICTIONS. 


Well printed, in large Type, on good Paper, and strongly Ijound in clolji 


JANE EYRE. By Gunuiui Bell. 
Price 2s. 6^2. cloth. 


VILLETTE. By CuimEn Bell. Price 

2.V. 6r/. elotli. 


■“Jano Eyre' is a rcrnartnLlp proiitui'ion* 
Frcahitoss and oi'i^iivality, truth iiud pasHluu. 
sliiKUtar felicity in the desciiption of tnittival 
scenery and in the analyzatlouoriiiunai:i thought, 
enable this tale to stniia boldly out firom tlie roa^s, 
and to assume Its own place m the bright held of 
romantic literature. ”—T» t»M. 

" ‘ Jane Eyre ’ is a book of rtocirted power. The 
tboiiglils Hie true, aoutid, and original; and iho 
style is resolute, straliilitfoi-wara, aiiu to the 
purpose. The otiJe<-i and morul of the work arc 
excellent.’ ’—Exa >n i tier . 

“A very pathetic tale-, \orj' siiignhir, and so 
like truth that it is dillleult to at old nelii‘\inu 
that much of the characters and IncidnntH are 
taken from life. It is an episode iii tins worb-a- 
day world, most uitcrcsttUK, and touched at once 
with a daring and delicate liand. It is a houk fur 
the enjoyment of a feeling heart and Mguious 
nudcrstaudiiig. ’ ’—Blaekiwod ’* 31 agazine, 

** For ninny years there has been no W'ork of 
such power, piqinuie), and oclginulitv. Its very 
faults are on the side of vigour, oiul it i beauties 
are all ui-iinnal. It is a book of suigultu* fasdna* 
tion.”— Euhiluri/h Revieie. 

"Almost all that we require in a no'»cIiRt Iho 
writer has: perception of cJiaractcr and power 
of dehneatina it , pietiiresqucucis, passion, tuid 
knoH'ledge of life, ileahty - deep, sianiitcanl 
reality— is the characienstic of tins Iwok.’ 
Wra»tr'» Ma^fasine. 


SHIRLEY. By Cleueu Bell. Prit’c 

2y. 6tL,^oth. 

"The peculiar power vvliicli was so "hmUj- 
adnilred in Mane Lyre' is not absent froi i ilna 
book. Jt possesses deep interest, and an irre- 
stKtihle grasp ot nailit v. There ts a vividness ami 
distinetness of comxiption lu it quite luarvellou'.. 
The power of graphn* delineatiou and expression 
is inteiiKC. There aie scenes winch, for srrenirtii 
and dclmiuiy of emotion, are not irunsocndcu in 
the range of English flo(ion.”~E'jrai»i7itT. 

" ‘Shirley’ is an tuliuirable book; totally free 
from cant, aflicUtiou, or oonveutiona) tinsel of 
any kind; genuine Kngliab iti the uidependenee 
and upright uesN of the tone of thought, in the 
purity of Jieart sud feeling whicii pervade U. 
geniilno English lu the masrulinc vigour or rough 
originally of its r-'iioeplion of chameter; and 
^miuno^Engltsh :u stylo and diction."— Jfo^nap 

" The same piercing ami lovins eye, and the 
same isdd and poetic imagery , arc exhibited here, 
as 111 '-lane Eyre.’ Similar power is luanife'ited in 
the delineation of cliaroctcr, \Fitli a tew brief 
vigorous toncdies, the picture starts into distinct- 
ness.’ Eeviete* 

“ ‘ Shirley’ 1* very clever. It muild not be oiher- 
wlse. The ftieulty of graphic deirriptiou, strong 
Imagination, fbrvid and masculine dictioii, ana- 
lytic skill, all are visible. . . . Ocnis of rare 
tlionght and glorious passion shine here and 
there."— T») bot, 

" ' Shirley * is a book demanding close pornsal 
and careful consideration.'’— A^Aemriiwi. 


" *. Shirley ' jg a novel of remarkable power and 
brilliancy: it is ealculated to rouse attention, 
excite the imagination, and keep the Ihcniiles lu 
eager and impatient suBpeuae."— VoraMip' Pott. 



dey ’ is the anatomy of the femalB'heart. 
iok which Indicates exquisite ftoiding. and 


"•Vlllette* Is u most remarkable W'ork— a pro- 
duction altogether jtici genenn. Fulness and 
vigour of thought mark almos>l every sentence, 
anil there is a sort of easy power pervading lh« 
whole narratuo such as we have rarely mot.”— 
EdivhurghJleiHm'. , 

"This nilvel timply sustains the fame of^lin 
author of ‘Jane Eyre ’ and ‘ Shirley ' as Ru oriBlnuI 
and ixiwerhil writer. ‘ Villcttc' is a most adnn- 
raiiiy written novel, every wliorc* oiiginal, ovory- 
w'hcre shrewd.’’— A'j'umiaer. 

"There is throughout a charm of freshness 
whicj IS intiuitely dclightivl ■ fts'shness ui ohsci - 
valion, fip-bhness in feeling, freslinosH in expres- 
sion ” -Litentrj/ Cozrflt’ 

" The tnlo is ( iin of the Hfl'eetioiis, nu‘1 rmiiiii li- 
able as a pictuisii >r manners. A burning hcait. 
gliws throiighoui it. und one brilUaiitlLv uistlml 
ch/iraetcr keeps it 

•‘•Vlllette’ In Cl tuded with heauiies, with good 
tilings, lor whieli we IikiK to the clear sighi, decu 
fcKliiig, I) (id singular though not extensive e\pe- 
neuee of life, which we assoeialc with the iiiuiio 
ul Ciiricr Hell.’— JJiiiVy K'* .v. 

*• ‘ Vitiate’ iH cut 11 Usd to take a very Ineh plnec 
In the hfeniture uf tlctiuu. Thu reiulei vvill hnd 
charueier nicely coiieeived sTirf powerfully de- 

f iicted: ho will discover much quirt hnniour, a 
ively wit. bnlUjBiit ilialogiie, viv#dq|i*'»cr!pll‘>iiv, 
rcfleeti .ns tsolh nevv and tiue, KOinimciit fn'o 
from cant i»iid e')n\ei!t%»iiHlil\ , ami berftts of elo- 
quence ailli p'Miiry, Jlashing hi ir and iheiv,’' - 
Viatic. 

" Til" faKcimiiioii c/ geriins ilvvelKm tlm boek. 
whifh IS, in our judgineiit. sunerior to any of 
Eurrer Hell's pi eviiiiis efforts. For origiiiaUt,v’ of 
eoiiinqilion, .grasp of cliarru'ter, elRiioraiton and 
coiisihteiioy of didail, niid picdurnsque f»>rce of 
evpressum, few works in the Liigiish lampuige 
can stall. I tuu lest of coiupiirlson vv illi it,"— 
ntg Poit(, 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS AND 
AGNES GREY. 3iy Klt.is aivl 
Acton Bell. With Memoir by 
Currer Bell. Triee 2.v. Gil. cloth. 

"There are. passagcf, in this hook of ‘ Wnnicnng 
Heiglits* of which an.v novelist, paat or prcsiom, 
might be proud. H has been said of Shakesponre 
that he uicw cases winch the phvsiemii might 
study ; Ellis Bell luis dono no Uhs.’’— 

"There is, ftl a'J events, keeping in the hiiok: 
tho giimps of llgures and ttie scenery arc in har- 
mony wilh each other. There is a touch of Sal- 
vator Eosaln n\l"-~Aiia». 

• ‘ VViiihoniig lleigiits’ beara the Btamp of h 
pruro.indly individual, Btrong. aud pn'vsionate 
mind. Tiio metriuir is one ui the moRt tomihlng 
chaptei'B ill litui-ary biogi'aplvy.’*— .V'o«ci>w./hr7i»ijifi 


A LOST LOVE. ByAsiiroHD Owen. 
Price 2*'. cloth. " Ni 




SMITH, 


ELDER JVND CO. 


CHEAP SERIES OF POPULAR 

Continued. 


FICTIONS— 


Did E R B R O O K. By Harriet 
Martineai;. Price 2s. Gd. cloth. 

" Tills popular fiction presents a true and ani- 
mated picture of country life amoiiK tlie iipptT 
middle elaiSrs of EriRliHh residents, and is re- 
markable for Its iiiterost. arising from the 
InfliieiKte ot various characters upon each other, 
and the effect of ordinal^ circumstances upon 
thorn. The descriptions of rural scenery, niid the 
daily piirstins In viHaKe hours, arc amuiitt the 
most ohai'mlnir of the author’s wrirines; hut the 
itfivhieh excitime luetdents Knaduolly arise 
out of the most ordinury nliascs orllfo. uiid the 
skill with which nntural and every-day characters 
are hroujclit out in dramatic sit nations, attest the 
power or the author’s jeenuis.”— 

“A pure and iieautifnl niorol feellna pervades 
the Wi>rk, and i t^eoiuinemis it to families where 
novels are not Kciieraliy admit ted.”— 


PAUL FERROLL. Fourth cditujn, 
price 2.V. clotli. 

M'e hnvo seldom rend so wonderful a romance. 
We ean tind i.o fault in it ns a work of art. It 
leaves iiH in mlmlrt^lon, almost in awd, ofthu 
poucisol its iinthorP-Aett' iliturUrli/. 

" The art displayed lii pTesentinif I%ul I'emdl 
throughout the story is heyoiul all rraisB.”-- 
BxamiUtr. 

”Theinej^e|tHof the h'loli cvlreiuelv* indl 
inannKod.'— j4Men/rn«i. y 

'“I’anlPerr.dl isalK^thul will ^veey much 
reiul. talked almut, and man filed axr—iUohe. 

•' ’fhe fruit of much thouKhtful mvestlimtw*!! w 
leproNcntotf to n» In the elirtraetor of I’anl 

ferroll We vio not need to be told how 

hti felt and w liy he uelisl thus and th i»; it will 
isj obvious to most minds from the wrv opening 
paues Rut the now ev of the story is not wnuk- 
oiu'd by this cnrlv loom led i;e : ralhcr is ii 
ficlKhl»'iied. sine* the artistic P nee of emiirastis 
grand and iVarful in the two ftauros wiio eUn? mi 
clusely together in their lonJ liuiiian hwe.”- 
MorniHit U?irnnn le. 

” Paul rorroll ’ is a mosl strikingly original 

{ iruduetuni. 1 1 may bo regni’dcd .hn a plietuniieiioii 
II literature -a bwik tliai must b*? icad, and 
ciuinot tK* foigotten.' —U<irn}n{?J*o»f. 

"To all the elements ol powerful elTi'et, the 
story aihis the nierll ol being abiy ami forcibly 
’writtru.”— JoAn buil. 

‘■'J’aul FeiroU ■ is tin original eonerption 
wrought out with marvellous skill and mastery 
of language. It is by far the mo*«t extnvwdmary 
work of inisierit times." Ithatrated oj the 
Wor/tf. 

'•'I’.'iiil PciToir is one of tlic novels of this 
gcuerution that will ho read by t bo next (Jiotr . 


SCHOOL FOR FATHERS. 

By Talbot Gwyxne. Price 2s. cl. 

** ’The School for Fathers ’ Is on c of the cleverest, 
most brilliant, genial, and instructive stories that 
we have road since tlio publication of ‘Jane 
Eyre.’ LWeefie Itfiviewr. 

"The pleasantest tale we have read for many a 
day. It is a story of the Tatler and Spectator 
days, and is very fltly associated with that time 
ofgrood EnglisP literature by its manly feeling, 
direct, iiTinffectel manner of writing, and nicely- 
managed, w'oU-tiiriied narrative. Tlie deseriftrioiis 
arc oxcellexit, some of the country painting is as 
fresh ay a landMcape hy Alfred Cunsiahlc, or an 
idyl by Teuiiyeon.’’— JSfj’ffwiaer. 

“A capital picture of town and country a 
century ago; and is empiiaticatly the freshe;«t, 
raciest, and most artistic piece of Action that has 
lately c'lme lu our way,”— .Voiicon/oriaisf. 

A more masterly performance than tliis has 
rarely anpeiu'ud in the world of nctioii,”— J oAm 
Bull. 

‘•‘The School ftjr Fathers’ la at once highly 
amusing and deeply interesting — full of that 
genuine humour which is half pathos— and written 
wiili a freshness c»f feeling and ractne&H of style 
which entitle it to he called a tale of the ‘ Vicar of 
\t akefleUr vchool.”— Erttann»«. 

‘‘.A hale, hearty, nnafferted, liime*.t, downright 
Englisii laic. A vigorous painting of English 
•men and manners, by an artist who is thoroughly 
national in his geums. taste, education, and 
prejudioes.”— Gfwt/c. 

*‘A eapilal storv, illnstraUng onr town ami 
eonutry iite a hundred years ago.’ —Untuh 
1 Qnuru.rltt. 

I TALES OF THE COLONIES. 

i By CiTARLEM Bowcuopt. Price 

I 2s G(L doth. 

” ‘ Tales of the Colonies ’ is an ^ilc and interest- 
ing lK)ok. The ttuthi.” lias tlic llrifl!. ^e.nt requimte 
I in llctloii-n kuovvlodge of the life he undertakes 
i to describe; and his matter is solid and real.''— 
I Spectator, 

> U cmnbines the Adoiity of truth with the 
j splnt of a ruiimnce, and has altogether much of 

IHi Poe in iia character and eompusltiou.”— 
l.iterarv Gazette. 

‘■Slnwthe lime of Robinson Crusoe, literature 

> has pi'tkinced iiutbing like these ‘Tales of the 
i CiilonieH.’"’— Jfefro/w?i<nji ^fapaeine. 

1 ” This is a singular work. No mere romance, 

■ no mere iie.rion. however hkiifully managed or 
luiwerfuUy executed, ran surpass it. The work 
to which it tieavB the nearest similitude is 
Kobinsoii Crusoe, and It Is acai'cely, if at all. 
inferior to tluil extraordinary hi.story,"— .fo/ia 
Jtml. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

DOMESTIC STORIES.)^ . 

ROMANTIC TALES. / 

fCATHHC BRANDS. By Holme Lee. 

JIfiAR dark* By Wilkie Collins. 


aauB m the blotd . 

"WWKSSSlS^ M ft. Ok.,^ A.,h»,. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


(to betuad at all lterariep.) 


ELLEN RAYMOND; or, Ups axi> 
Downs. By Mrs. Vidal, Author 
of “Tales for the Bush,” &e. 
3 vols. {Now ready ) 

LOST AND WON. By (tEORGLINA 
M. Cra£K:, Author of “ Kiverstop.” 
1 vol. 2n(l Kdition. 

AN OLD DEBT. By Florence 
Daw'sox. 2 vols. 


i 

i 


the moors and the F^3. 

By F. G. Trafpord. 3 vols. 


* This novel stands out much In tlio same was 
that * Jttue E> ro ’ did. . . . The oilUnmters are 
drawn by a mind which can nialize fieMlioiis 
eharacters with niinutti intensity,”— 

“Tt In seldom that a first tlrtiou is entitUMl tr 
sueh niiplnnso as is ‘Tlie Moors and the Fens, 
and we shall Jmik ansionsly tor the wrlt©*’8 iicxl 
essay.’*— • 


” The author has the girt of icihns a story, ant 
'The Moors and the fens’ will be read." — 
AtAm/ruM. 


"A pouerfiiily written iio\cl. one of the best 
whkih lias recently proc<*cdod from a funiale 
liand. . . . Tlio dialoKue is vigorous and 

spirited."— If J’ust. 

“ The autlior possesses great and vaned powers : 
her originality is tiiniuestiouahle, < >ver t he whole 
u'urk is spread the delicate and iiidermabiii charm 
of feininine taste and piirily.”— f/fasfrafetf Xcirs 
of the World. 


"This n> one of the most ortglnnl nuiels wr 
have 111 tel V met with. . . . The chaructni> 

rcnllycliou a great deal of powiT,”— iVenii, 


CASTON BLtCH. Hy L. S. La vi;x r 
Author of Erlesmerc.” 2 vols. 


SYLVAN HOLTS DAUGHTER. 

By IIoLMi: Lee, Author of “ Kathic 
Brunde,” &c. 2nd edition. 3 vol.s. 

"The well-established vepulation of Holme 
liOe, as a novel writer, will roceiie an addiliuiial 
glory from the piiblieatiun of ‘Nvhau iJolt's 
xiaughter.* lt> is a eliariniiig tale oi rouiitry life 
and chariieter.”— G/oAe, 

"There is much tliat is attrnetive in 'Sjlvnn 
Holt’s Doiightcr,* mncli that is graeeful and i«- 
fliied, luuuh that is fresh, healtlu, and natural." 
—Prc»». 

MY LADY ! A T.vi.i: or ]Modj.iin 
Life. 2 vola. 

"'My Lady* is a line specimen of an Ene'.'S 
matron, exliihltiiig tiiat iiinoii of streiigtli .lad 
geiitluiie.<>N, of rommoii .sense uiid I'oinanee, wi 
energy and grace, v%hich neitrly approaches o'*r 
ideal of wonianhooU."— Pr^i^n, 

" 'Jlie story is told Ihroughout with great 
strength of f»-eUi]g, is well wruten. arid lias a plot 
that H hv no menus coimnonplacc." Kxomlurr. 

“ A iio\el w liicii may la- read from tieginuing to 
end without skipping or larlgtie and with uti 
interest that in ver tt.igs.' — ,b/fenrr,v Liizef/r. 

"A novel written by an author of lUstUictlon, 
who for the itow-e assumes the anoiiyinons.’-- 
llfUiitrateU ,'.><«> ofth< World. 

" ‘ My Lady ' evniecs eharming feeling and deli- 
cacy of tonch. li ii. a mn id t hat will tm i-ead w ii li 
tntcrcs t.”— A f Aewif e fli. 

EVA DESMOND ; or, MuTAxifix. 

3 A-Ols. 


Gaston Rligh’ is a good story, ailmirnbly 
told, full of .stirring iiienleiit. Bustnlmiig In tin 
elose lli« iiiteie*-! of a vew; uiifetinms pint, am. 
alHoinduiff In clever Kkeliws of ebr>raetei. 11 
sparKlos f’.ith w'lt, ami will reward perusal.” - 
CV/Ge. 

"The»lor.\ If. told v»i1 b great power, thpwlioh 
b(M>k Kpaiklf'A vutti rffprf/; and «h% 4 di>i)in''ei. 
Iiiik like geiilk'lnen aiiM ladies, ll i.'' iuiy onjo} 
able reading.''— 

" A clmiming v\ ink of tier Ion. "—J/ortiiw// CAro 

4llt/l', 


THE THREE CHANCES 

By the Author of “The Fah 
Carow.” 3 \ois. 

** Tills novel In of ii move solid texture IIih’ 
mcM of Its I oiiiemjiomries. It js full v'f gom, 
heiise, good thought, and good wnting.”-.S7if/i'. 

"Sonic of the eharaclers nnd roieanlie (otim 
ll'rtis itie siroiigly marked and iieeultarly orlgmal 
. . . Il IS Uic grout ment of tin authoichs that 
the pei'iioiiagefi of her tulo arc liiiimiu and real.” - 
header. 

"The .lulhonss has a mind tloit tUoronghIv 
apnrcfiatf'fi the humorous in liie and character. 
- Ulohr, 


THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE SEA 

A Love Sturv. By M. Beth.vm- 
Khwauds. 2 vols. 


"A mol’c beautiful creation tliaii Eva it tronld 
be dllhcult to luiagini;. Tlic novel in uuduubluuly 
lull of interest.”— Mor>n'w/ 7 i*o*f. 

■■ There IS pow or, patho.s, and originality in con- 
cepMun and cttlnstrophc."— L««l2cr. 

"This interesting novel reminds uh moi-e iff 
Mrs, Marsh than or any oilier writer of the day." 
—Pretut. 


THE CRUELEST WRONG OF ALL. 

By the Author of “ Margaret ; or, 
Frejudice at Home.” 1 vol. 


" The author has a pathetic vein, and there is a 
tender sweetness in the tune of her narration."— 
Leader, 

" Jt has the first requisite of a wrork meant to 
amuse . it is amusing.* —G/obe. 

“This novel is written with eonsideraUe power; 
its tone is high, and the moral sound,**— vKPMltnF 
Uerald, 
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"A laliiof English domcslic life. The writing if 
v'tTv goo.1. Brsccful and iinatrcctod ; it please 
Without M.ai-thiig. In the dltiloguc, jpoople do no 
harangue, hut tulk, and talk ualiiraUy."— 0**i^'V 
"Tim iiuriHtivc and scenes exhibit RWi1jr|ibM 
spirit and f|uiet truth of delineatiuii.*'—^S9pireiMlor 
"A novel made upofloy^ 

thu form of on autobiogra|>jw. 1 , 

MAUD snujooiH^e; 

By Mask C. - - ' 

“The 
Srohu, 




t-AITTJT, CO. 


NEW NOVELS — continued. 


TtJE PROFESSOR. By Ci iini it 

^ Bn I Ji\ ols 

* Wi think llif aiithoi h fiiiiidu haio 
Miumi jiul^nnnl In puhliKhiiiK tin I'nftssi 
non tint hIu Id HlinuNtln tlist 

^nnisul cAif«|di(m ahidi ^( 11*1 waids PximriUtd 
and in»fiifdiiil«)tlu (tn itdi ituniHof bn imni;i- 
iiilioii At tin MHtnc Him hn iuIvimih unt 
4 I I illv imht whin th(V nuiusilhd hit not tu 
piihlisli It III Ini hritinn , Lul it abnuiuls 

III im iitN Satin day Ltinn 

rii^don IS oilftiiiHl iiml not ni Iiii< fuid 
tlMTi^rTtiit j ;4 nils il llnil tiont r n fen h t ink the 
uoi Id t» ht niinii liitu I iii llu mcitioiinl 
till rintissji « IS 111 nir i aini i no It sm id- 
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t till disu 1 iininit III 111 ! ml ilUih 

\ii\ t Itituti lilt li till Mslnrht iipniilhi I'linth 
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tiniu li 1 1 II u ti 1 sill ^1 inusfetiid • in 1 1 ii n li i 
III IP Ml (I 111 shit lulit 1 uifi m It 4111 


BELO^ 


THE SURFACE. 3 toIs. 

Ihe hook IB iinriiiPRtiotmhlvcIeTrrnndFntrr- 
tmiiiinr Ihe >%imr lUvilops Irum Itrst to laht 
liiR tloiihlc vu w uf humnii 1 fi , hh colouied h\ tlio 
I atimiH of 0111 icc( It ihn tnip siineiior 

toiiiiliiiarv iiovds in its prnctnal iippllLutioii to 
tlio pliaspH of u tiiul lifi ' Athena um 

“TliPi 0 IN II Kn at lU al ofch verm hh in this stois . 
a tnnrh Knaltn knoalerlitf nl (oniiti> lifo ami 
rharnrttr In its \ai 1 ims aspitts nnil (onditi iiis 
, th^i ih (H>ss( Hst (1 hi iiliK tenths of the HUM libts 
I n ho iiiidf I takf t > dcsrtihn it —Sya tutor 
I * fin hum] IS 01)0 that ki()is tin itli oti m (lu I, 
I iiid It IS uiittdi in i Koulil ift 11 pliufnltono 
riioliiiipii istliii 14 'umt ixielU lit —Li i tinier 
fills IS I hri >1 nhnh posst ssos tin lari iin 1 it 
I orixiiirt tvinlh wlial H «*Iiiiins to In* i s( n of 
I 1 ii^iish I luin 111 * tind luiiLoMi iiMryiMll 
iold si m JJai/i/ V n* 

• ‘lliloiv tin Siirlut minis hiRli pinise It is 

full ot 1 ; { thiiizs j; > d t isti j ml firlim 

K iluiitiii'' '> 0(1 I tuns an 1 1 iRh 111 1 iliti 

(j/ 't 

* 1 iiiiiitf Ndislh'i km ill and iloisin*^ 

& it 1 1 lay Jit I H I 

V. null ih iHiii t bt M \\ I lit not rr I ’ fn 

til IMS i I) 11 Jil > f ti I If I 
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aiM ( niilili mil fii lirl tint tin U d 
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RIVERSTOM. •in Cri«ii<fervN\ m 

( 1 \1K ,) t til 
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o '1 ll . \ niti I sill ' lilt I 111 

4 \ I If St \ Vi If I t I 
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(I t t 111 T ih I \i I 11 -, \M h 

(t s h ti 1 1( I I ul s V 

II I I ) II Mm I di i 1 utt\ ( 1 tin 

is i n I III 


M s t 1 I k Is I 1 11 I I U t I s| 4 IS II It I 

nil I 1 In •■I ns iii ' 1 Ji is i i n 1 il i 

4 1 . It I I \ III-, s 4> ■ I s Mil i h I n.., x\ ill 

s nil I III 1 1 1 11 U 11 ( tinlri 111 tin ss 1 1 II INI Iti 

Ull IMt< I St I 1 1 I / I A 

Mns ( I Ml M I I 1 sh (lit 111 I 'i I 

1111 ] I s IS I I I MS mill I I it)h 

( 111 I I 1 ills s h I di i| s t 
fi n'tf \( ( 1 

A |ii( din *1 1 f ll I tt 11 II i 111 I I * I t1<d t 

lilt 1 1 ml (I IN IM II IS j I I 

|)i 4 1 h It 11 1( \f I ll 1 1 lu h t s I I 

mi itv I Till mit( I I t I ( tti ll .^s III thi t 
1 unit 7 4 I ;j 4/3 

n 0 lilt I » sll MS%I 111 IIIIT) II 1 [111 'HR 
i f »n nil I lU II III ss 1 1 ( \| ifission n >1 tti 11 an t 

Ml U \\l Olll I a IM ll III I 1 til s ( 1 III 

iiiid wc Nlinll look witJi lilt nsi 11 )»(.i 1 1 vi 

noik "-"RffAi NnMM i 


THE ROUA PASS. Bv LiiUiv 

• M\ckin/ii ,Mo 1 s 

It IS si'll in tint rt( 111 p n iiisijila 
an Instill h nil Pass Jin htoniswiili n- 
iiMd iidiMltold tin nil id* Ills ai( 11 Ltiiial Tint 
\Hin 1 btMiT) if tin iliHiiiitiis nil skidiillv 
liimi 111 It la of tin Ini 1 slimh p mitnl 
mid iiiiyiiii I III Ht'lilniil iiniv in Mhnh 

tin I It IS 1 11 1 IS I s( hi dull riilli id f** '‘m? 

Mill II III mil < Ini i ' u I I L 1( ll s il 

I I mil 1 ssi 1 s H / I /, 1 

lln atli ntnus f th s < s m •onuinM ms 
1*1 1 \ nil 1 1 1 it ll M iilil In dull ii't t isiiuli ( lit 
I i\ n I lilt 1 1 It ( I ittMiti I it IS ll hnlliant 
s lal I at II if s (.ilii) I ins mil tiiKiiiR 
i Im lit 11 s/4 

lln J{( I i I’liss is M ik ol \eiv srrrit 

pi aiisi 'list aiit t \i iti I ill 1 iiiHiKP 
14 111 M 1 nil till llllR til bton UlMI 
ti us - t ' 

PniMiiii 4 II It in of till no ( I IS Its Hk Ifni 
1 Hint iiiR ul tin 111 hill Is ninl f lili am niR tho 
llulil ill h IS 17 ink t s< ri iti( II 111 111 tini SI nan 
r tin p (ti\ ill iiitiir nil hniniui lift ihu 
it'i I ms } lainiiKi 

\ I ti4 ll tut mil \s 1 liiidscnpt iioM 1 It iM 
lilt 1(1 d< liRhlful (»/(>' 4 

111! k an Pass is i ro id iioxt 1 -tin lust of 
II 4 St isnii 'if\tin is/f> I'd hi 
11 ISIS j M rv 401 d n i\( 1 (iinn 


THE NOBLE TRAYTOUR. 

A CUHOMtIl 3 A ols 


FKRINA. By GlOUOl Ml IT IHIII 

• I vol. 


* iniviBhBrN in irt« 1 I 1 m < i 
T*W«iman, inon* ravibiiina thnu 
* ’tfcvo Mid tt'udi I d( li\ I 
r % toniauio uf < oloim 
feu4iiici0dii mpe* of 
if ft oluuifeo, will eiuov 

book.-^ITiFttf- 

ilfelifenil pur. 

feBOfet t«l^r 
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pen. mid lln 1 Iirouiel 1 Inia pioiluM d a ruaiaui'o 
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WOKKS liTTBXilSSlEU BY 


NEW NOVELS— cofttinttcA 


KATHIE BRANDE. By Hoiix Lm 
2 vole. 

** ‘ XatMe Braude * 1 s not jnen*ly a very intereat - 
ing novel— it i« a very wholoAome one, for it 
teaohse virtue Inr example.”--Crit*f. 

” Throughout ‘Kalhio Brando* there l« much 
aweetneea, audooiieuLerablepovi'erur description.’* 
^Sftturrtaff Beoier. 

'* ^Kathle Brande ' is intended to iUuatrato the 
paramount escellence of duty as a moving pi'n- 
dplo. It is fall of beauttee.”— J9at/p Newn. 

“Certainly one of the best novels that we have 
lately rc»d.‘'-ffaffr(liaH. 


PERVERSION; or^The Causes and 
Consequences or Ineidelity. T’y 
the late Hev. W. J. CoNnsE.utE. 
3 vols. 

“ The ahlest novel that has appeared fur many 
adiff."—Ltte‘‘arff Gazette. 

“This story has a touching intewl, which 
linsers with the reader after ne has closi*!! the 
book."— A thenteam. 

"The tone is goal ond heallhy; thewligiouH 
feeling sound and true, and well sustamcMi."— 
UuardiuH. 

“This is a novel, written with a strong sense 
both of what IS amusing and wimt is right.’’— 
Examiner. 

" It is long, very long, sinnn we have rea<l a 
narrative of more power than tlus."— 
Quarterlp Recieir. 

"This is a good and a noble hook.’’- .Ve«' 
Quarterly. 


FRIENDS OF BOHEMIA: 

OR, Phases of lAtxjiov Life. Hy 
R M. WiUTTi’, Aiilliur of **'ri>e 
Governing Classes.” 2 vols. 

"Hr. Whitt, V is a genuine satirist, employing 
sal Ire for a jMniilne purpose. Yon laugh wji h him 
lery muclt; but the laughter is j’i'uH,y umi rijw in 
thought. Jlis style i** serious, and his cast of 
ittiniTsevcrc. The author has a nirrmucnt akin, 
to that ufjfmibea and that of Tlinon.”— A/Ara<EM». 

J ‘‘‘Men and women ns they are, ami liff as li is’ 
might be the motto of Mr. Whitli’s ‘Kncmls of 
Bohemia.* Mr. Whitt y is a satiilst, and aelduiu 
forgets It, His dialugnea are rattid uikI dramatic 
as tnosto of n Prenrti ncvel, and i»crfectly natuml." i 
— We»1 iHt7i$ter Sertev. 

P "* Friend* of Bu'ermia’ haa {lie rare merit of 
painting clever pictures and of being sparKffiig 
and dramatic from beginning to end."— ihii/y 
yewe, 

"The liook is freah and vigorous; the stylets 
terse and lively .'*—JVcw Quarterf v, 


THE EVE OF ST. MARR. ^ 

'J'llOMAS Doubijsbay. 2 vole. ’ * 

^ ** * The Evo of St. Mark ’ Is not only well written, 
bat adroitly construoted, and Interesting. Its 
tone is perhaps too gorgeoi\R ; Its movenienf is too 
much tnat or a nmanuorade; but a'^mystery is 
created, and a very loveable heroine is pour- 
tray ea.’*—AfAs«<wi«. 

" ' The Eve of St. Mark* is an interesting story, 
vividl,v ooiiuipcd, and nut a hi tic dramatiu in its 
eonstriiotion. . . . The book Is really a r«- 
niantte— a d|prama of antique VenoUair ./■*» 
Li'ader. 

‘'It is the work of an arttet, thnughtfuliy de- 
, signed, nii'l cveoutod w ith elaborate pains, in all 
i that relatOM to the acenssurius nnd cotcuiriug of 
I the time. It uitl better than most novels of (lie 
I day, renay attentive perusaW'— /'ms. 

*' M ran cordiall.v recommend * The Eve of St. 
Mark* ns a well told, draniutiCHlly constriictod 
tale.’’— eVif/r. , 

’Alii every way a si i ’i Ing runmnee. The plot of 
> the talc IS skilfully eunstmeted, and the startling 
events are so dexterously iniroduccU as not to 
apienr unprohable.”— A’«n. 


LUCIAN PLAYFAIA; By Tiioji.is 

}VLiaii:i{N. 3 vols. 

Ik 

"TheiY) are many IrieheHided NkctchCR in it of 
the homes of on fpo>saand huiuc ^ i’’«v tlmughts 
about edneaUoii. niuig* d ivirh spernlatuuis that 
atieubi leaf in a nglil "^Examiurr. 

*' The nuiljor ha^ some graphic power, and 
varimiM sronff. in the liirce vulumcK arc drawn 
with nmrh vu jd»es8.’’-'/*»’esA. 

"It is Jiuposslblc to close the book without a 
foelinu of (Iwp respeet for the writer, for the 
purity and eleval ion of his \ irw s, liis oarncblnrss 
w'tllnmt lotterncss.’’— Gfofrr. 

"Tlie most ardent lover of inrSdrnt w ill find In 
this work enough to enchaiii Ins lnie,rcst. 
iturninp Herald. 

AFTER DARK. ByWii, KiE Collins, 
Author of “ Biisil,” llidi* ttiid 
JSetk,” &c. 2 vols. 

"Mr. M'lJkie rolllns leHs a slur.v well and for- 
cibly- hts sty i(> is elrgpicnt ami pieUireKqtir. nnd 
he fills a keen iiisiglit into chararim / - Vailp 
A'cff e. 

" No miui living better tolls ii story,*’— ’deader. 

*' Mr Wilkie Collins takes high rank among the 
f«w who can invent a thrilling story, and tell it 
with brief simplicity.''— Gfofcr. 

" These stories possess all the aatJior’s wiD- 
Knouti beaitly of stvie and dranuitlo power.”-*' 
Xex Ciuarterfff Eertev . 


NOVELS FOBTHCOXlVik. 


A NEW NOVEL. By the Author of A NEW. MOlOlw^; 

“ Violet Bank.” 3 toIs. “Aaa 

A NOVEL. By Mus K. W. Ancur- A 

SON, Author of “ Memoira 0t 
Oiif^ens of Prussia.** imm 



smith;, co. 


NEW BOOKS FOB TOUNO BEAOEBS. 


THE PARENTS’ CABINET or Amusement JCnd Instbuction foe Young 
• 1 '^j:usonr. New edit., caijefully revised, in 12 Monthly Shilling Volumes, 
eacli complete in itself, and each containing a full page Illustration in oil 
colours, with wood engravings, and handsomely bound in ornamented 
buardi! 


AU USING STOBIES, all tonilini? to the devclopmnnt of good qiialitlcs. and the nvoldanoR of faults, 
JilOGltAinilOAL AchoUNTS OF JIRM \IIKAKLE CHARACTBltS, luteresting to Young Feople. 
srurtiB NAltRATTVUS OP II I'^TOIlirAO KVEKTS, siitBd to the canacity of Childpf-n, 
l■'lJ|l<!IflAT^<)NS OF NATUliAL HISTORY, ntlantftd to cncouriiae habus of observation. 

FA:‘:^k KXl*LANAT10\.-> OF JJpl’ABLK SCIENTIFIC UISOOV'ERIES ANU MECHANICAL 
INVENTIONS. 

l.rVEJ.V ACCOUNTS OF THE GEOGKAPHY. INHABITANTS, AND PBODDCTIONS OF 
m FFERli N T C< ) r NTltJ Eb. 


Miss EixtrwoBTir’s Opinion of itit' Pabemts’ CAurjntX:— 


"I (ilmoAt feci nAiiM of prai.sini? it ba miirh aa I tbiiik it deserves. . . , There is so Tnnch 
lanetyni the houl; that u eaiirn t lire. It um’riiatejy excites and rehiucA attention, and docs not hud 
liiliio ^!u^ habit ol fntterluguuaj ihc mind byT«<l«tTinF noeserrion ft'oinihereader. . . . Whoever 
\<ii;r sf-u-ntilUi as'iijcuitolH, In' understand.^ hla business and chiWrt’n'fc oanubilities right ivcll. . . . 
MUhoiit loeUiniis;, or tmwuii. you kfc|i llic right and the wrong l•loll^Jy rnaiked, and hence all 
•he mpathy ol the youiigjfftutdo is alu ajs cii%itcd on the njfht side.” 

Volsht 1., II., 111. and i V., arc now ready. 


Ily tlu* Author v.' ‘^liouiul the Hro," Jvc. 

UNICA : A Sioia u/r k xpay' 
Ai \Sm\ Four lilus- 

trathms. Vricc cloth. 

" i Ik 4'har.Hefer of rtiln 4‘lur>s*ii.rl> ('•<«♦ 

(Timl.iuid tii4‘ st'il " pleftrt'm* Iv loM.*' -HjH'rtHtiU'. 

" til ' v< lliuii (II .1 I si’codiii^iy prctly ..’.on lor 

ch''ii''<ii T\tti "'iiitii, 

' r.,ia tali', li.iO It., .lUtli'.r's ru<:i»‘r onca. will 
hiri lavour tu t he nursery .’’-.I (firm 

II. - 

OLD CINCERBREAD AND THE 
SCHOOL-BOYS. With I'.nir 
l i.hmrod I’UiUs. Price .'Is. doth. 

"‘OJiI t,imrprhr.’nil uiid lli" Si’hoi,l-t»,..\.s ' W j 
ili'lnthtl'ii!, riii'l the ilrawing fi’t l colourni!.': of toe | 
pii'ittnal purl i1<‘Hi*uU!ih spini and ronc'«'tne:.s.” 


^ UNCLE JACK, THE FAULT KILLER. 

^ With Four Illustrations. Price cl. 

•'All eyeellent htUe ^n^or of ’ij- ra! improveinpwt 
niadi’ ri3ea>.ant l.» uliijilrt'ii : ir is far tievond the 
f‘i.’ni»)ini''l)Jucc inoraitali* mdesiKH and cxecutioii.'' 

ROUND THE FIRE: Six Stories 
I' oR Young Keaderm. Square, 
Uimo, with Four Plus trut ions. 
ITice 3ft. cloth. 

•' Cliaiiiii'njl.v uiliten tales for the young."— 

A'v/.,, 

• M\ dellglitfiiliittlo .lUu'irs.* -Uvardiaa. 
“Miui.ic II ud lei.v- in I pres ling.”- Aaitonal 
llf.-n ir. 

" True elUldreii's stories.''- -Afhenttvm. 


"This Irth* 1 " K'li ;otrtl, till' rli'srrijiliims In'iUg 
n.Tl inl. -with a h’l'iuig of i’t>uuu.\ frishuess." - 
A> rt„{,u<, 

"Till' lnH»k is Hi'll iri.f up.niul Hnu’olour d K..itPs 

Hi.’ M'l \ iMi’Uy. ■ - ‘ii'n’it . 

•* All o.MoJii:nl h'Vs'h,*ol, c'sff'lier.t mi ItMiior.il, 
rlri'.Ti' uud Nimnleiii Us lani-'H ‘a(M!iidlnxiiHo.i''ly 
lUnslratKl." ~ HhiMntttJ .\n< •- t tht World. 

"A VI r.v liM'iv ,i.nd i'\r.dl.'n‘ Uhnilr.iiCd 

with \isry df'lK'iaely fo.ou’od picture-s."—- 

** A delightful Rtoi’y for little ’hiys. inr”'i’Mt»ug 
honevolrnt fbeUngsio ihepojj ."—Kctniic i:>virr. 

m. 

/^UE^S I iDkr ; SHOWING miTV 

* „ 4 X4T'p:. urn w'hat he Lihkd, 
< ^ it. WiUi 

{ ; ^ns, I^rice 2s. 6d. cl. 

lEiT Story. 

PricG 



THE KING OFTHE GOLDEN RIVER; 

OR, The Plack Pbotjiers. By 
JuiiN Ki ‘^KJN, M.A. Thinl edition, 
with 22 Illustrations by Picu.utD 
3>oy'le. l*ricc 2s. C</. 

“dUlis little fancy tale is hy a nia'ier-Jiand. The 
story Uu8 a oharmmg moral."— Jt-'a 'iaiwer. 

STORIES FROM THE PARLOUR 
PRINTING PRESS. By the 

Authors of the ‘‘Parents’ Cabinet.” 
Fcap, 8vo, price 2s. cloth, 

RHYMES FOR LITTLE ONES. 

With 1 6 lUustnitions. 1*. 6ii. cloth. 

LITTLE DERWENT'S BREAKFAST. 

By Sara Coleridge. 2s. cloth, 

JUVENILE MISCELLANY. Six Bn- 

gravings. Price 2**. Gd. cloth. 

INVESTIGATION ; or. Travels in 
THE Boudoir, By APsa Halsxed. 
^c$pi doth, price 3s. 6df, 
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POETET. 


POEMS. By Lieut.-Col. TITilliam 

Read. (/n the Press.) 

POEMS. By Fred. W. Wyox. 

Fcap. 8 VO. Price 5s. cloth. 

lONlCA. Fcap. 8vo, 4«. cloth. 

-“Tho themeB, mostly classical, or® icrappled 
with boldness, and toned with n 1j\ ely ima^iiii^iun. 
The style is rloh fuid flrai.and catinul be Ntfin to 
be eii imitation of any Known anlhor. W«* cor- 
dially roconmiend it to our loaders as a ImkiK of 
real poetry.”— t'rt’Wc. 

“ Ine author Is in his mood. q.ulzzloal, satlncAl. 
humorous, and dldaollc b> turiiH. and in each 
moofi ho display R oxtraordiniiry power.”— /Z/«s- 
tmted yewaofthv World. 

THE SIX LEGENDS OF KING 
GOLDENSTAR. By the late Anna 
Bradstreet. Pcap. 8vo, price 5s. 

” Tlie author ennccs more than onliiiary power, 
a vn id iiria^ination, guided by a mind of lofty 
aim ” — Globe. 

” The pon^ry ia tasteful, and nboi c the averaste.” 
•~~yalio7iul Revtetr 

“Tins is a posthiimoaK poem by an unknown 
authoreas*, of higher sct.tT*e and more tlinsh t.mn 
LheeMtud of poems which come before ns. Tlw> 
fancy thToughoiil the iiocm is uuicK and light, luiu 
- musical,”— 

POEMS. By AitATREVANioN. 5,s. cl. 

"There really is ji i alne In such poems ns tin w* 
of .Ada Trevanion. Tlmy give an luulire of what 
many uomrn arc on ihelr side. Cerh tps no- 
where can wo poliu to a more sialisfA<Mor> flint 
of Chrintmn civiU/atloii than lu a volume like 
tins,”— A'afnrdtfj/ R^neu. 

"Then* are tunny pHSRage.s ui IIir-j Trevainon'R 
poems full of griwe and tcndeiiioss, and as sweet 
as uiiisiv uu the water."- i't'igv, 

POEMS. By Henry CEC tL. 

"He shows jMiwei in his so.inetR, whih* in Ins 
liehtcr uml less restriclive nieiianroR the lyric 
elcnif'iitiH dominant, . . . li .Mi',<.,eril ilic»s im! 
make Uis name fHOioiiK, it is not ihathf.' dot»< not 
desen e to do so,’’- CVi/ic, 

"There is an itiiinisiakcnble stamp of genmno 
poetry in most of tlirsK paves,”- 
" Mr, Cecil's ptiems eisplny o'laUtjt;- w liich 
atninp them 1 he prodiieti mn uf a tine Iranziiiatioii 
and a cultivated iiijste,”- Murwnu i£rra(il. 

ENGLAND IN TIME OF WAR. 

By Stunky* J>orej.t.. Authofaol' 
“ Balder/’ The Koman,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6a. cloth. 

“That Kr. DoheP is a poet, ‘ Kuicland m lime of 
War ' beam witness."— 

THE CRUEL SISTER, anp cither 
PoEBffl. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. cloth. 

"There are traces of potrer, and the vervilheation 
displays freedom and skill.”— O’uurrfjaN. 

POEMS OF PAST YEARS. 

By Sir Arthhr Haeeam Elton, 
Bart., M.P. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. cloth. 

“A retinal, acholarlv, and gnntleinauly mind ta 
afilMwenl all ilijMugh this volume.”— jLwMter. 


POEMS. By Mrs. Frank P. Fello'ws. 
Fcap. 8 VO, 3s. cloth. e 

“There is easy Rlmplieity in the diction, and 
elegant naturalness in ehethuught.”— A>ecfneor. 

POETRY FROM LIFE. Byc.M.K. 

Fcap. 8 to, dotli gilt. 5s, 

"Elegant verses. The nu'hor hn« a pleasing 
fancy and a retined mind." - JJcottOMtft. 

POEMST By Waitkii R. Ca^M-si. 
Fcap. 8 VO. 3s. 6rf., cloth. 

" Mr ChrncU hns ilcep poc( ieni fceline. and gn or 
pronil-eof rcnlexecllence. 111 k poems an* vvrilifii 
soniet.uicH vvitti a stioneUi of exproKsum by no 
ine.utk ijouimou."— 0 uurdifin. 

GARLANDS PF VmSE. By Thomas 
e* Lphoh. riA-.Vlolh. 

"One of the Ihiiigs in the 'flnrlHiids of 
Verse* is bu to 'foil. Tln-ie. a** i l!.ew here, 
tlfere is excellent InelJii'?."— I'aoiwi/icr, 

BALDER. By S^dm.y Hori.ll. 
Crmvn 8v<>r r*'. fW/., ch>th. 

"The writer ImAi/lne unnlilieR. his tevi-l nf 
thonulit IS )iini#iiinl\||s pi '■Kioii tirrWihe beiiotifol 
has the trutn of lusliMid," 

I POEMS. By Wiij.iAM Bisi.l Scott, 
!'’c*:tp. 8 VO, 5s., cloth. ' 

•‘.Mr Sc<’H has l'•»‘’tlel^I^eeMll'', keen observation, 
ib*'M, tboui'l.t, and cioiunoiiid of J. tn gunge.”— 


POEMS. Hy ^I\ui Maynaud. 
Fcap. 8 VO, 4v.. cloth. 

“We h»i\e ra?e!,v inel with a volnnie of iiMcinn 
displaying so large tin iimooiiL uf i^iiwer, bfiMided 
with m iniicli dphv-ie.v of feellns: enil ;;niee at 
I'vpression."— C’ftuJ’rAof rf-' 

POEMS. By (;uri:eu, Ej.lis, nnd 
Actun Bekl. 4 a., cJotli. 

SELECT ODES OF HORACE. In 

Eji^Hah Lyrics. By .1. T. iJeack. 
Fcttp, 8vo, price 4 a., cloth. 

"ReuderfMl into Kii;th»h byrirBWlthavignnraud 
heartiness i tirely, if r.vcr, surimased,"— CriHc. 

RHYMES AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A HAND-LOO^I WEAVCk 

By WiLMAM Wth 

iiioir. Post 8vo, 

KINO RBCS rr"T”^'''“lf|||| 
8vo, price i«i' 
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